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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In the preparation of the second edition, no radical changes 
have been made. The most important addition is the method of 
Area Moments for deriving the equations of the elastic line of 
beam. This is given along with the usual method of double 
integration, and the text has been so arranged that either one may 
be studied and the other omitted. A chapter on Curved Beams 
and Hooks has been added, and a part of a chapter on Theories of 
Failure. 

At the request of a number of teachers, the problems have been 
largely rewritten. A few more illustrative examples have been 
worked out in the text at points where experience has shown that 
the students have difficulty in the application of the theory. 
Either Cambria Steel or Carnegie Pocket Companion may be 
used as a handbook with this edition. 

The author is under obligation to Professors E. H. Wood, E. R. 
Maurer, R. N. Menefce, R. W. Gay, and 0. H. Basquin, and to 
Dean F. E. Ayer and Mr. J. 0. Draffin, who have kindly furnished 
suggestions and constructive criticisms. 

J. E. B. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

March , 1917. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This book is intended to give the student a grasp of the physical 
and mathematical ideas underlying the Mechanics of Materials, 
together with enough of the experimental facts and simple appli¬ 
cations to sustain his interest, fix his theory, and prepare him for 
the technical subjects as given in works on Machine Design, 
Reinforced Concrete, or Stresses in Structures. 

It is assumed that the reader has completed the Integral Cal¬ 
culus, and has taken a course in Theoretical Mechanics which 
includes statics and the moment of inertia of plane areas. Chap¬ 
ters XVI and XVII* give a brief discussion of center of gravity 
and moment of inertia. Students who have not mastered these 
subjects should study these chapters before taking up Chapter 
V (preferably before beginning Chapter I). 

The problems, which are given with nearly every article, form 
an essential part of the development of the subject. They were 
prepared with the twofold object of fixing the theory and enabling 
the student to discover for himself important facts and applica¬ 
tions. The first problems of each set usually require the use of 
but one new principle,—the one given in the text which immedi¬ 
ately precedes; the later problems aim to combine this principle 
with others previously studied and with the fundamental opera¬ 
tions of Mathematics and Mechanics. The constants given in 
the data or derived from the results of the problems fall within 
the range of the figures obtained from actual tests of materials. 
Many of the problems are taken directly from such measure¬ 
ments. Some of them are from tests made by the author or his 
colleagues at the Ohio State University; others are from bulletins 
of the University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, from 
“Tests of Metals” at the Watertown Arsenal, and from the 
Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

This book is designed for use with “Cambria Steel,” to which 
references are made by title instead of by page, so that they are 
adapted to any edition of the handbook. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness for suggestions and 
criticisms to Professors C. T. Morris, E. F. Coddington, Robert 
Meiklejohn, K. D. Swartzel, and many others of the Faculty of 

* Chapters XIX and XX of the Revised Edition. 
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the College of Engineering; and to Professor Horace Judd of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering for the material for 
several of the half-tones. He also expresses his obligations to the 
books which have helped to mold his ideas of the subject,— 
Johnson's “ Materials of Construction/' Ewing's “ Strength of 
Materials," and especially the text-books which he has used with 
his classes,—Merriman's “Mechanics of Materials," Heller's 
“Stresses in Structures," and Goodman's “Mechanics Applied to 
Engineering." 

The symbols used in the mathematical expressions are much the 
same as in Heller's “Stresses in Structures." 

Columbus, Ohio, 

November 6, 1911. 
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NOTATION 

• The symbols which are frequently used in this book are: 
a = radius of circle; distance of concentrated load from support. 

A, A' — area of cross-section. 

b = breadth; breadth of rectangular section; base of triangle; distance 
of concentrated load from support. 

B = some special value of 6. 

c = distance from neutral axis to extreme fiber; distance of center of 
curvature of circular beam from center of section; distance in figure. 
C = distance from center of curvature of trapezoidal curved beam to inter¬ 
section of sides. 

Ci, C 2 , Cz — integration constants. 

d = depth; depth of rectangular section; diameter; distance between par¬ 
allel axes. 

D = some special depth; diameter of boiler. 
e = eccentricity of a load on a column; distance in figure. 

E = modulus of elasticity. 

E c — modulus of elasticity in compression; modulus of elasticity of 
concrete. 

E„ = modulus of elasticity in shear; tension modulus of elasticity of steel 
reinforcement. 

E t — modulus of elasticity in tension. 

E v = modulus of volume elasticity. 

E w = working modulus of elasticity. 
h — height; distance from vertex to base of triangle. 
hp = horsepower. 

H = product of inertia. 

I = moment of inertia. 

I m = maximum moment of inertia of a beam of variable section. 

I x = moment of inertia with respect to the X axis. 

I y = moment of inertia with respect to the Y axis. 

I 0 = moment of inertia with respect to an axis through the center of 
gravity. 

j = ratio of moment arm to total depth of a reinforced concrete beam. 

J = polar moment of inertia. 

k = a constant coefficient; radius of gyration (in Chaptor XX); a ratio 
less than unity. 

I = length; length of beam between supports; length of column between 
points of inflection. 

L == length; total length of column. 
m = mass of particle; slope of tangent at support; a ratio. 

M = moment; mass. 

M 0 = moment at origin of coQrdinates. 

M a , Mb, M e = moment over three consecutive supports. 


XVI 


not a nos 



il/i, M 4 , Ms f etc. ®* moment over first, second, third, eft*,, Mt§t§»*ftj§, 
n « ratio, number of turns in a helical spring, 

N “ normal force at surface; number of revolutions pm minute 
p « pitch of rivets; slope of tangent; ratio of steel urea In euiierrl ** 1 urr» 

P concentrated load or force, 
g « coefficient in Kankine’s formula, 

Q m concentrated load or force. 

r « distance from origin; radius of gyration (in column formula 1 1 ra4iii« 
R *■ reaction at support; resultant force; radius; radius of mib 
lit m reaction at left support; radius of inside surface of curved beam **? 
hook. 

Ik « reaction at second support; radius of outside surface of nimnf bnim 

or hook. 

R* -» radius of neutral surface of curved beam or hook 
s » unit stress, 

$t, s„ f s 0 «« unit tensile, shearing, and compressive *tre*«. 

Su » ultimate unit stress. 

8 W « allowable unit stress. 

«' *= unit stress rOHultinK from combined shear arid tension ,, r 

* *» unit strewn in extreme fibers, 

St = unit straw at concavo surface of curved beam. 

Si => unit straw at convex surface of curved beam. 

S. - unit shoarinK stress at surface of shaft, 
t «■ thickness. 

T *» torque; tension. 

U — work. 

V p » modulus of resilience. 

» - distance from neutral axis. 

F ™ total vertical shear. 

Foi> “ total shear near support. A in span joining A to H. 
w - distributed loa<l per unit of Ien«th. 

WZ tota * * oa *d uniformly distributed, 
z>V> z m coftrdmatew of center of gravity, 

V m deflection in a beam or column, 

Vd> •> deflection at R duo to a load at 4 , 
yma«i m maximum deflection m a beam or column. 

$ m unit deformation, 

*" im *t shearing deformation 
m • coefficient of friction. 

<r m Poisson's ratio, 

P *■ density; radius of curvature, 

angles in figure. 




STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 


CHAPTER I 
STRESSES 

1. Strength of Materials.—That branch of Mechanics which 
treats of the changes in form and dimensions of elastic solids and 
the forces which cause these changes is called The Mechanics of 
Materials . When the physical constants and the results of ex¬ 
perimental tests upon the materials of construction are included 
with the theoretical discussion of the ideal elastic solid, the entire 
subject is called The Strength of Materials or The Resistance of 
Materials. 

2. Tension.—Support one end of a band of soft rubber, and 

attach a small hook to the other f _ n _ n n ^ 

end, as shown in Fig. 1. Now 
apply a small weight to the hook. 

The rubber band is stretched; its 
length is increased by an amount 
a, while its cross-section is dimin¬ 
ished. Add a second weight. If 
the second weight is equal to the 
first one, the elongation 6, which it 
causes, is equal to that caused by 
the first weight. Remove the 
weights, and the rubber band re¬ 
turns to its original length and 
cross-section. 

If steel, iron, wood, concrete, 
stone, or other solid material is 
used instead of rubber, the results 
are similar. There is this apparent difference: while the rubber 
may be stretched to twice or three times its original length and 
still return to its original size and shape after the load 
is removed, one of the other materials may be stretched 
only a very small amount (usually less than 0.002 of its 
length), without receiving a permanent change in its di¬ 
mensions. Again, the force required to produce a relatively 
small increase in the length of a rod of wood or steel, for instance, 

i 



Fig. 1.—Rubber bands in 
tension. 
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is many times greater than that necessary to double the length 
of a soft rubber band of equal cross-section. These differences 
between the behavior of soft rubber and other solid materials 
are differences of degree and not of kind. Essentially they are 
alike. 

The rubber bands shown in Fig. 1 are subjected to the action 
of two forces: the force of the weights pulling downward, and the 
reaction of the support pulling upward. The bands are in ten¬ 
sion . A body is said to be in tension when it is subjected to two 
sets of forces whose resultants are in the same 
straight line, opposite in direction, and directed 
away from each other. 

3. Compression.—When a body is subjected 
to two sets of forces whose resultants are in 
the same straight line, opposite in direction, 
and directed toward each other, it is said to be 
in compression . In Fig. 2, the block B is in 
compression under the action of the 50 pounds 
pushing down and the reaction of the support 
pushing up. The effect of compression upon a 
body is to shorten it in the line of the forces and increase its 
dimensions in the plane perpendicular to this line. 

Tension and compression may be represented as in Fig. 3, 

where the arrows represent the forces, _ _ ju _^ 

and the small rectangles represent the compression 

bodies, or portions of a body, upon which p IQ ^ 

the forces act. The rectangles are often 

omitted; a pair of arrows with their heads together indicate 
compression, and a pair with their heads in the opposite sense 
indicate tension. 

4. Stress; Total Stress.—The force exerted by one body 
upon another at their surface of contact is called the stress 
between the bodies or the total stress between the bodies. If a 
single body be regarded as cut by an imaginary surface, the force 
exerted across this surface by either portion of the body upon the 
other portion is the total internal stress in the body at the section. 
In the case of an internal stress, if the forces are such that the 
portions of the body are pushed together at the imaginary surface, 
the stress is compressive. If the forces tend to pull the portions 
apart, the stress is tensile . Compressive stress at the surface of 
contact of two separate bodies is called bearing stress . 


so Lbs* 



Fig. 2. —Com¬ 
pression. 
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All parts of the bar AB, Fig. 4, are under tensile stress. The 
total tensile stress at any section CD is the load L and the weight 
of the hook and of that portion of the bar below the section. 

All parts of the block in Fig. 5 are in compression. The total 
compressive stress at any section JK is 10 pounds plus the weight 
of the portion of the block above the section; or, since action and 


c 



Fig. 4.—Tensile stress. Fig. 5. —Compressive stress. 

reaction are equal, it is the upward reaction at the base minus 
the weight of the portion below JK. 

6. Unit Stress; Intensity of Stress.—The unit stress at any 
surface is the total stress at the surface divided by its area. Unit 
stress is frequently called intensity of stress. In American engi¬ 
neering practice, unit stresses are usually expressed in pounds 
per square inch. Compressive stresses in masonry are some¬ 
times given in tons per square foot; the bearing pressure of 
masonry upon soils is always so expressed. English engineers 
frequently use long tons per square inch to express the intensity 
of stress in steel and similar solids. Continental engineers,* 
of course, use kilograms per square centimeter. Physicists, the 
world over, prefer dynes per square centimeter. In the case of 
tensile or compressive stresses, the surface considered is a plane 
section perpendicular to the direction of the forces, unless other¬ 
wise stated. 

Pounds per square inch are frequently written lb./in. 2 

Problems 

1. The rod AB , Fig. 4, is circular and 2 inches in diameter. If the load L 
is 16,000 pounds, and the weight of the hook and the lower part of the rod 
are neglected, what is the unit stress at any section? 

Arts. 5,093 pounds per square inch. 

* They sometimes express stress in atmospheres. One atmosphere 
equals 14.7 lb./in. 2 equals 1.033 kg./cm. 2 
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2. If in Fig. 4 the diameter of the rod is 3 inches, what must be the load 
L to produce an intensity of stress of 6,000 pounds per square inch? 

3. A pier 16 inches square carries a load of 9,600 pounds. Find the 
unit compressive stress in the pier in pounds per square inch and the 
unit bearing stress on the soil beneath it in tons per square foot. 

Ans . Bearing stress 2.7 tons per square foot. 

4. A short piece of 6-inch wrought-iron water pipe, standing on end, 
supports a load of 47,040 pounds. What is the unit compressive stress? 
(See handbook for dimensions.) Ans. 8,400 pounds per square inch. 

6 . One inch equals 2.540 centimeters and 1 pound equals 453.6 grams. 
Find the value of 1 kilogram per square centimeter in pounds per square 
inch and compare the result with the handbook. 

6. Working Stress; Allowable Unit Stress .—Working stresses 
are the unit stresses to which the materials of a structure or 
machine are subjected. The allowable unit stress for a given 
material is the maximum working stress which, in the judgment 
of some engineer or other authority, should be applied to that 
material. As examples of allowable unit stresses, the building 
laws of New York City and the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance of Way Association recommend 16,000 pounds 
per square inch as the allowable unit tensile stress in structural 
steel. The United States Department of Agriculture gives 
1,000 pounds per square inch as the allowable compressive stress, 
parallel to the grain, in long-leaf yellow pine, and 215 pounds per 
square inch across the grain. 

The following should be memorized: 

A steel bar 1 foot in length and 1 square inch in cross-section 
f weighs 3.4 pounds . ct 3-If fad + 

One cubic foot of water weighs approximately 62.5 pounds. 


Table I.— Average Allowable Unit Stress 


.Material 

Pounds per square inch 

Tension 

Compression 

Structural steel. 

16,000 

12,000 

3,000 

1 . 

. 

16,000 

12,000 

15,000 

1,200 with the grain 
250 across grain 
1,000 with the grain 
400 across grain 
450 

300 

Wrought iron. 

Cast iron. 

Long-leaf yellow pine. 

Long-leaf yellow pine. 

White oak. 

White oak. 

Portland cement concrete. 1:2:4.. 

Portland cement concrete ....1:3:6.. 
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Problems 

hue daUi of above tabic uiiIc.hm otherwise specified, 

1, Find the total allowable loud in compression, parallel In the grain, 
which may bo applied to a (Finch by (Finch abort block of long deaf yellow 
pine, Am. ’12,200 pounds, 

2- What in the breadth of a structural steel eye-bar, 1 inch in thickness, 
which exerts a pull of pounds? 

3, What should bo the* dimeimionH of a cubical block of white oak which 
supports a load of (Ft»CHK> pounds? (Two enaes,) 

4, What ia the idlowidde pull on a launch wrought non bolt? (See 

handbook for dimenmowt.) pounds. 

5, A (Finch by (Finch short white oak post stands on a cast-iron bam?« 
plate which i« supported by a pier of I : 2 : 4 eonerete. If the pt mi is subjected 
to its allowable safe load, what in the minimum area of the pier? 

Am. HO square inches. 

0. If the pier in Problem 5 is 12 indies square at the top, 0 feet high, 
and enlarges to form the frustum of a pyramid, w,hat must be the area of 
the lower base if the allowable bearing stress mi flic soil is 2 tons per square 
loot ami the weight of tin* pier is neglected? Holvc also, Inking into 
account the weight of the pier. (C *ubic foot of concrete weighs 150 pounds, > 

7* A tank weighing 150 pounds and holding 12 cubic, feet of water m sup¬ 
ported by two Flinch wrought4ron bolts with end« threaded. Is the con¬ 
st met km safe? 

7. Deformations; Unit Deformation. The changes in di¬ 
mensions which occur when forces are applied to a body are called 
deformations, In Fig. 1, the increase of length, a, which takas 
place when the first load is applied ia the deformation due to that 
loud, the increase h in the deformation due to the second load, 
and a + b is the deformation due to the two loads. The defor¬ 
mation produced by a temitr force or until is an rlonQation; that 
caused by a compmtnim force or punk is a compratnion. A defor¬ 
mation which remains after the force is removed is called a net. 

Unit deformation in a body is the deformation imr unit length. 
In a liar of uniform cross-section it. is calculated by dividing the 
total deformation in a given length by the original length. The 
length a in Fig. l divided by the original length of the bund is the 
unit elongation duo to the first load. It is frequently convenient 
to consider unit deformation us the ratio of the deformation to 
the original length. It is then called the relation deformation. 

In algebraic equations many authors represent unit deforma¬ 
tion by the letter S (pronounced delta). 

Deformation is frequently called drain. The word, drain, 
formerly was used ns a synonym for drrm, ami it is still sometimes 
heard in that sense; but. the general practice of technical litem- 
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ture, at present, is to use strain to mean deformation . When 
employed in this book it will always have this meaning. 

Problems 

1, A bar is subjected to a tensile stress and a portion of it, originally 8 
inches long, is stretched 0.0052 inch. Find the unit elongation. 

Ans. 0.00005 w e h* . 

2, A wooden post under compression is shortened 0.144 inch in a length of 

16 feet. Find the unit compression. Ans . 0.00075. 

3. The coefficient of expansion of iron is 0.000012 for 1°C. What is 
the unit elongation and the total elongation in an iron rod 20 feet long 
when the temperature changes from 50°F. to 20°C.? 

4. In the tension test of a bar of cast iron, it was found that a pull of 
7,000 pounds per square inch produced an elongation of 0.0044 inch in a 
length of 8 inches. What was the relative elongation? Ans. 0.00055. 

8, Elastic Limit.—When a stress is applied to a solid body 
and then removed, the body returns to its original size and shape, 
provided the stress has not exceeded a certain limit. If the 
stress has gone beyond this limit, the body does not return 
entirely to its original dimensions, but retains some permanent 
deformation or set. The unit stress at this limit is called the 
elastic limit of the material. A wrought-iron rod is stretched 
about 0.006 inch in a length of 8 inches by a pull of 20,000 pounds 
per square inch. When the load is removed it returns to its origi¬ 
nal length. The unit stress of 20,000 pounds per square inch 
is below the elastic limit of wrought iron. If the load is in¬ 
creased to 30,000 pounds per square inch, the elongation in 8 
inches becomes, perhaps, 0.075 inch. When this load is removed 
the rod shortens only 0.009 inch while the remaining 0.066 inch 
persists as a permanent set. The elastic limit is below 30,000 
pounds per square inch. 

The elastic limit cannot be determined exactly. A test piece ** 
may appear to have no permanent deformation when measured 
with the usual apparatus and still show some set when more 
delicate instruments are employed. Time also is a factor. If 
a load is applied for a considerable period, it causes somewhat 
greater deformation and relatively considerably greater set than 
if the time of application is short. Some materials, such as 
steel, after having been subjected to comparatively large unit 
stress, shows some deformation shortly after the load is removed, 
which may partly or entirely vanish after some little interval. 
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9. Modulus of Elasticity.—For all stresses below the elastic 
limit the unit stress bears a constant ratio to the unit deforma¬ 
tion. The quotient obtained by dividing unit stress by the 
accompanying unit deformation is called the modulus of elasticity 
of the material, or Young 1 s modulus. In algebraic formulas, 
modulus of elasticity is represented by the letter E. Writing 
the above definition algebraically. 

E — * Formula L 

where E is the modulus of elasticity, 
a is the unit stress. 

8_ is the unit deformation. 


Problems 

1. A steel rod of 1 square inch cross-section is tested in tension. It is 
found that a pull of 17,700 pounds stretches 8 inches of the rod 0.0048 inch. 
Find the unit elongation and the modulus of elasticity. 

Arts. Modulus of elasticity equals 29,500,000 pounds per square inch. 

2. A wooden block 4 inches square and 16 inches long is tested in com¬ 
pression. It is found that a total load of 8,000 pounds shortens 10 inches of 
the block 0.0040 inch. Find the modulus of elasticity of this wood. 

Ans . 1,250,000 pounds per square inch. 

3. A bridge post made of two 12-inch channels, each weighing 25 pounds 
per foot, was shortened 0.008 inch in a length of 40 inches by the weight of a 
moving train. If E ~ 29,000,000 pounds per square inch for this steel, 
find the additional load due to the train which this post carried. 

Ans. 85,260 pounds. 

4. In a tension test of cast iron at the Watertown Arsenal, an increase of 
unit stress from 1,000 pounds per square inch to 6,000 pounds per square 
inch produced an increase in length of 0.0034 inch in a gage length of 10 
inches. Find E for this cast iron. 

5. A wrought-iron column, tested at Watertown Arsenal, was 11.31 square 
inches in cross-section. When the load was changed from 5,000 pounds to 
100,000 the column shortened 0.0610 inch in a gage length of 200 inches. 
Find E for this wrought iron. 

The following values of the modulus of elasticity for some 
common materials in direct tension or compression should be 
memorized. 

* Important formulas, which should be memorized, are designated by 
Roman numerals in this book. 
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Material 

Modulus, in pounds 
per square inch 

Stru ctnral stee!. 

29,000,000 

30,000,000 

27,00,0000 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 

Hard steel. . 

Wrought iron. 

Cast iron. 

Timber (parallel to the grain). 

Portland cement concrete. 



Problems 

6 . A bar of structural steel, 1 inch by 2 inches, is stretched 0.0048 inch 
in a length of 8 inches. What is the load applied? Am. 34,800 pounds. 

7. A cast-iron rod is subjected to its allowable tensile stress. What is 
the elongation in a length of 50 inches? 

8 . The temperature coefficient of steel is 0.0000067 per degree Fahren¬ 
heit. How much stress is developed in a rod of structural steel when 
the temperature changes from 80°F. to 20°F. and the rod is not allowed to 
contract? 

9. A foreign handbook gives the modulus of elasticity in kilograms per 
square millimeter as follows: 


Steel. 20,400 

Copper (drawn). 12,400 

Brass. 10,800 

Aluminum (drawn). 7,500 


Reduce these to pounds per square inch. 

10. A cast-iron bar 2 inches wide and 1 inch thick is placed between 

two structural-steel bars each 2 inches wide and % inch thick. What total 
pull will stretch the combined bar 0.0018 inch in a length of 8 inches, and 
what will be the unit stress in each material? Does either unit stress exceed 
the allowable value? Am. Total pull, 23,062 pounds. 

11. A structural-steel bar 6 inches wide and 1 inch thick is placed between 
two wrought-iron bars each 4 inches wide and j}{ inch thick, and a total pull 
of 125,100 pounds is applied to the combination. What is the unit tensile 
stress in each material? 

12. A 1-inch round steel rod passes through a brass tube 1 inch inside 
diameter and 2 inches outside diameter. A nut on the steel rod is turned 
until the tensile stress in it is 6,000 pounds per square inch. Find the unit 
compressive stress in the brass tube. How much additional stress is 
developed in each if the temperature is raised 40°C., and the coefficient of 
expansion of the steel is 0.000012 and that of the brass 0.000018? Use 
29,000,000 as the modulus of the steel and take the modulus of the brass 
from the result of Problem 9. 
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10. Physical Meaning of E. "Formula l of Article <) may be 
written 


If « bo made equal to unify, 5 beeomoH equal lo ,V With the 

Vj 

common engineering unitn, the reciprocal of E m the unit defor¬ 
mation produced by a unit load of 1 pound per square inch. 
For nteel having a modulus of 30,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, a unit Htreas of 1 pound per nquure inch in developed when 
the deformation in one thirty-millionth of the original length. 

Examples 

Halve without writing 

1. If wood having a modulun of l,500,(MM) pounds per square inch is 
subjected to a tensile stress of 000 pounds per square inch, what is its elonga¬ 
tion per ineh of length? What is the total elongation in a length of 5 foot? 

2. A 2-inch by 2-ineh wooden block is subjected to a compressive load 
of 2,000 pounds. If the modulus of elasticity parallel to the fibers is 1,500,- 
(MM) pounds per square inch, what is the unit compression, and what is the 
total compression in n length of 2*1 inches. 

3. If steel has a modulus of 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, what is 
the unit elongation due to a stress of 15,000 pounds per square inch? 
What will be the elongation in a steel tape 200 feet long due to this stress? 

4. What is the unit elongation in cast iron when the unit tensile stress 
is at its allowable value? 

Formula I may aim* l>e written 

h ™ Ed, 

which defines E an the coefficient which multiplied into the unit 
deformation given the unit HtronH. H helps to fix our ideas if 
we eonnider the cane where the unit deformation in 0.001. We 
may then define the modulun an 1,000 times the unit Htrena which 
producer a unit deformation of 0.001 of the original length. 

Example® 

Holm without writing 

6. If the modulus of steel is 30, (MM), 000, what is the unit stress when the 
unit deformation is 0.001? If the unit deformation is 0.0005, what is the 
unit stress? If a steel rod 40 inches long is stretched 0.008 ineh, what is the 
unit stress? What total pull will stretch a bar 2 inches square 0.024 inch in 
a length of 5 feet? 

6. If the modulus of white oak is 1,500,000, what is the unit stress which 
produces a unit elongation of 0.001? Is this more or less than the allowable 
unit compressive stress? 
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If 5 be made equal to unity in Formula I, s becomes equal to 
E. From this relation the modulus of elasticity in tension is 
sometimes defined as the unit stress which would double the 
length of a rod of uniform cross-section, if such doubling were 
possible without breaking the rod or exceeding the elastic limit. 

11. Work and Resilience.—When a force acts on a body and 
motion takes place in the direction of the force, the force is said 
to do work. The distance which the point of application moves 
is called the displacement. The work done by a constant force 
is the product of the force multiplied by the displacement. If P 
represents the constant force and x represents the displacement of 
its point of application, the work is the product Px } provided the 
force and displacement are in the same direction. If the force is 
in pounds and the displacement is in feet, the work is expressed 
in foot-pounds . If the force is not constant the work is the prod¬ 
uct of the average force multiplied by the displacement. When 
an elastic body is deformed, the force varies directly as the 
displacement (provided the elastic limit is not exceeded) and the 
average force is half the sum of the initial and final forces. 

Suppose a given spring is stretched 3 inches by a load of 24 
pounds, and it is required to find the work done on the spring 
by the load. The average pull is 12 pounds and the total work 
is 12 pounds multiplied by 3 inches, or 36 inch-pounds. Now 
suppose an additional 16 pounds be added, producing an addi¬ 
tional elongation of 2 inches and making the total elongation .5 
inches in all. To find the work done when the additional 16 
pounds is applied we take the mean of 24 pounds and 40 pounds 
and multiply by 2 inches, from which we get 64 inch-pounds. If 
the entire 40 pounds be applied at one time, 
rr 0 40 

U _ - x 5 = 100 inch-pounds. 

Problems 

1. A given spring is stretched 1 inch by a load of 12 pounds. How much 

will a load of 48 pounds stretch it and what is the work done on the spring 
in foot-pounds? Ans. 8 foot-pounds. 

2. If the spring in Problem 1 carries an initial load of 48 pounds and an 
additional load of 36 pounds be applied, producing an additional elongation 
of 3 inches, find the work done in stretching the spring these 3 inches. 

Ans. 16.5 foot-pounds. 

3. If to the spring of Problem 1 a load of 84 pounds is applied when 
there is no, initial load, what is the total work? Compare the result with 
the answers of Problems 1 and 2. 
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4. Find the work done in stretching the spring of Problem 1 a distance 
of 10 inches with no initial elongation. Also, find the work done in stretch¬ 
ing it 10 inches from an initial elongation of 2 inches. 

6. A load of 7,200 pounds is applied to a steel rod having no initial load 
and stretches it 0.02 inch. Find the work in foot-pounds. 

Ans. 6 foot-pounds. 

6. A pull of 60,000 pounds is applied to a steel rod of 5 square inches 
cross-section. If the modulus of the steel is 30,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, what is the work done in a length of 20 feet? Ans. 240 foot-pounds. 

7. What would be the work in Problem 6 if the load were applied to 
a rod of 3 square inches cross-section and 20 feet in length? 

x 8. The allowable compressive stress is applied to a cast-iron bar 2 inches 
square and 10 inches long. Find the work in foot-pounds. 

Ans. 25 foot-pounds. 


The work done in deforming an elastic body is stored up as 
elastic energy, which may be recovered as mechanical work when 
the load is removed. This elastic energy is called the resilience 
of the material. If the unit stress does not exceed the elastic 
limit, practically all the work which is put into it is recovered. 
If it goes beyond the elastic limit, part of the work is lost. 

12. Modulus of Resilience.—The work expended in deform¬ 
ing unit volume of any material to the elastic limit is called the 
modulus of resilience of the material. It is the elastic potential 
energy of unit volume when stressed to the clastic limit. The 
modulus of resilience is a measure of the amount of energy which 
may be stored in a given material and recovered as mechanical 
work without loss. 

If we consider a cubic inch of material subjected to unit stress 
s s 

$, the deformation is 77 and the average-force is r; the total work 
Ml A 

5 S S ^ 

Up = jjj X = ~ 2 ~e' Formula II. 


This expression ^energy in unit volume = 7 ^] gives the energy 

for any value of $ below the clastic limit. When s is the unit 
stress at the elastic limit, the expression is the modulus of resili¬ 
ence. When s and E t are given in pounds per square inch, 
Formula II gives the energy in inch-pounds per cubic inch. 

The total elastic energy in a body, all parts of which are sub¬ 
jected to a unit stress $, is obtained by multiplying the total 
volume of the body by the energy per unit volume, and is inde¬ 
pendent of the form of body. 
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Problems 

1. Find the modulus of resilience of structural steel having a modulus of 
elasticity of 29,000,000 pounds per square inch and an elastic limit of 
32,000 pounds per square inch. Am. 17.6 inch-pounds per cubic inch. 

2 . Find the modulus of resilience of spring steel for which E equals 

30,000,000 pounds per square inch and the elastic limit is 90,000 pounds per 
square inch. Ans. 135 inch-pounds. 

3. A 2-inch round steel rod is subjected to a pull of 80,000 pounds which 
produces an elongation of 0.0105 inch in a 12-inch length. What is the 
total work and the work per cubic inch? 

4. What is the modulus of resilience of timber for which the modulus 
of elasticity is 1,500,000 pounds per square inch and the elastic limit is 
3,000 pounds per square inch? 

6. How high can the energy stored in a cubic inch of the steel of Problem 
2 lift its own weight? Am. 39.7 feet. 

6. How high can the energy stored in the timber of Problem 4 lift its 
weight, if a cubic foot of this material weighs 36 pounds? 


In calculating the work of resilience, we used the average 
force multiplied by the deformation. We may obtain the same 
results by means of the CJaleulus. 

Let x represent the total elongation of a rod of length l and 
unit cross-section; and let dx represent an infinitesimal incre¬ 
ment of this elongation. When the elongation is x the unit 

x F x 

elongation is j and the unit stress is —• 

The work done in causing an elongation dx in the rod of unit 
cross-section is the product of this unit stress multiplied by dx. 


Increment of work 



( 1 ) 


Total work 
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(4 - 4 ), ( 2 ) 


where xi and Xt are the initial and final elongations respectively. 
Substituting for Xi and x^ their values in terms of the stress, we 
get: 


Total work - l (~ yy Sl ) = ( y X volume. (3) 


If the initial stress is zero, equation (3) becomes Formula II. 


Problems 

7. Derive equation (3) by means of average force, without integrating. 

8 . Find the work done on 100 cubic inches of cast iron in compression 
when the unit stress changes from 0 to 5,000 pounds per square inch, and 
when it changes from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds per square inch. 
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18, Poisson’s Ratio. \\\mi a body in subjected to a tensile 
stress it in elongated, I In* amount erf elongation, provided the 
unit st tvHH does not rrml the rlmUir hunt, bring proportional 
to tin* sf reHH, At flu* name tune its diameter in diminished. The 
ratio of this relative derreuse m dmiueter to the unit iiir reuse in 
length is enltetl Puboon'o niton The value of thin ratio varies 
with thr material* but it is usually in the neighborhood of 1 >t . It 
is about 0.27 for steel. If a at eel ml in elongated 0.001 of its 
length, its diameter a* diminished about 0,00027 of its original 
valuta The name relation holds in eniupresMou, 

Poisson's ratio will he represented in this hook by the Cheek 
letter rr,* 

pfohtfUiib 

1. Taking Pniwrtou’rt infin nn IJ 27 find f hr modulus of eliwUirity an 20,01 MV* 
(MX) pound** per wjuare tneh. fuel f he d«*erra.w at width of a t nodi I * v f» inch 
nlvrl bur tint- to a pull of HHHXMI pound*? U lUHnUI tneh, 

3, In Potbleta I, if the unit r»tre*m i» proportmaul 0* tie* unit tlefurmation* 
what is the tniuaverno tint! ronipm»tve iitmin? 

Ann /♦, MX I jamtida per ineh. 

S. Vtnntmnn ratio lot repp*-*’ i« bi and /? in about in,tM10,tXtfJ pound?* jwr 
itpiare ineh. I tow mueh w the diameter of a ? mrh round copper rod 
increased when atthjorted to a niu ipferenv *•* him! of 2o,IHKI ginuudn? 

Am, II (KXKIU mein 

4. A at eel plate tn jstibjerfed to a Innate nt tvm of 12,1100 pound* per««|Uttfti 
ineh parallel to the X a via and a fenmte nt wm of fi.IMKI |t* toiit t« j»er atjuare 
ineh parallel to the Y iimm, If K i« StUXNUMXI pound* per wpiitre ineli and 
Poisson’* ratio is what k the unit defoonat nm pi the direetion of each 
coordinate avia? 

\iu t *iii ttmiltm 

I .V 0 mrAX elongation. 

Ins, | F 0 POOH) elongation. 

} # OIMKIlfi eoinpreiMion 

ft, Halve Problem 4 if the unit site*** along the Y axis k 
( X t» (XXttft elongation 

Ann . Y tMKKKIO mmprpmum, 

j */, If ftfMMJft rompfewintn 

When biaxial loads are applied us in Problems 4 and B the unit 
deformation may la* greater ot toss than that due to a single toad. 
In Problem fi the unit elongation in the direetion of the *Y axis due 
to the tensile stress of P2,tXX) fmtmds per scjtitim ineh m 0.00040. 

* There i* no definite agreement m to the symtail for Poisson’** ratio. 

Home writers use \ other* use #» or /♦ or 

m 
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The unit compression along the Y axis due to the load of 6,000 
pounds per square inch is 0.00020, which with Poisson’s ratio 
equal to 34 makes an additional unit elongation of 0.00005 along 
the X axis; so that the total unit elongation along the X axis 
becomes 0.00045. According to Saint Venant’s* law the entire 
unit deformation in any direction due to any combination of 
stresses should not exceed the unit deformation due to the allow¬ 
able unit stress. In Problem 5, the unit elongation parallel to 
the X axis is the same as would be produced by a single unit 
stress of 13,500 pounds per square inch in the direction of that 
axis. 

If, in Problem 5, the unit compressive stress parallel to the 
Y axis were also 12,000 pounds per square inch the unit elonga¬ 
tion along the X axis would be equivalent to that which would 

be produced by 12,000 + or 15,000 pounds per square 

inch. 

The unit stress which is equivalent to that which will produce 
a deformation equal to the deformation caused by a combina¬ 
tion of stresses, may be calculated directly by simply multiply¬ 
ing each unit stress by Poisson’s ratio and adding it, with the 
proper sign, to the other stresses. 

Example 

A block of metal is subjected to a compressive stress of 8,000 pounds 
per square inch parallel to the X axis, a tensile stress of 6,000 pounds per 
square inch along the Y axis, and a compressive stress of 5,000 pounds per 
square inch along the Z axis. Find the unit stress along each axis which will 
be equivalent to the stress which gives the deformation which is given by 
this combination. 

Arcs. X axis—Equivalent unit stress = 8,000 + 1,500 — 1,250 = 8,250 
lb ./in. 2 

Problems 

6. A rod of material, for which Poisson's ratio is and the allowable unit 
tensile stress is 1,500 pounds per square inch, is subjected to a transverse 
compression of 2,400 pounds per square inch and a pull in the direction of 
its length. What is the maximum allowable pull? 

Ans. 900 pounds per square inch. 

7. The rod of Problem 6 is subjected to a transverse compression of 
2,000 pounds per square inch in one direction and a second transverse 
compression of 1,200 pounds per square inch at right angles to the first. 
Find the maximum allowable pull in a direction at right angles to the plane 
of these compressive stresses. 

* Saint Venant’s law and other theories in regard to the allowable unit 
stress are discussed further in Chapter XVIII. 
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/ 14. Volume Change and Modulus of Elasticity. —When a 
solid is subjected to stress in one direction there is a slight change 
in volume. If a body of unit dimensions is elongated an amount 
8 by an external pull, its length becomes 1 + 8 and its transverse 
dimensions become 1 — <x8 where or is Poisson's ratio. 

Area of cross-section = (1 — cr8) 2 = 1 — 2 <rd + (cr8) 2 . (1) 

Since or8 is small, being never greater than 0.001, its square, which 
is relatively much smaller, may be neglected, so that, approxi¬ 
mately, 

Area of cross-section = 1—2 erd, (2) 

Multiplying by the length, 

Volume = (1 - 2 <r8)(l + 8) = 1 + (1 - 2 <r)8 - 2ad 2 , (3) 

of which the last term, 2 cr8 2 , may also be neglected, so that 
Approximate volume = 1 + (1 — 2 or) 8. (4) 

Subtracting the original volume of one cubic unit, 

Increment of volume = (1 — 2 or) 8. (5) 

These formulas apply only to the temporary deformations below 
the elastic limit. For the permanent change of form which 
occurs when the elastic limit is exceeded there is practically no 
change of volume. 

Problems 

1. A 1-inch cube is stretched 0.0008 inch. If Poisson’s ratio is 0.26, 

how much is the area diminished and how much is the volume increased? 
Solve without using formulas. A ns. 0.000410 square inch decrease. 

0.000384 cubic inch increase. 

2. A steel bar 2 inches square is subjected to a compression of 00,000 
pounds. If E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch and Poisson’s ratio is 
0.27, find the decrease in volume per cubic inch and the total decrease in a 
length of 5 inches. 

A more important case is one in which a solid is submerged 
in a liquid under pressure, which gives it a compressive stress in 
all directions, and produces a decrease in volume. The quotient 
obtained by dividing the unit pressure by the relative decrease 
in volume is called the modulus of volume elasticity. If the 
pressure of 3,500 pounds per square inch reduces the volume of 
originally 1 cubic inch to 0.9995 cubic inch, the modulus of 
volume elasticity is given by 

E v = = 7,000,000 pounds per square inch. 
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Problems 

3. A block of steel has its volume changed from 8.440 cubic inches to 
8.436 cubic inches by a pressure of 10,000 pounds per square inch. Find 
the modulus of volume elasticity. 

Ans. 21,100,000 pounds per square inch. 

4. A copper cylinder for which E v equals 16,000,000 pounds per square 
inch is sunk in water to the depth of 24,000 feet. How much is its volume 
diminished? 


The modulus of volume elasticity may be calculated from E and 
Poisson’s ratio. If a cube of unit dimensions be subjected to unit 

pressure 5 in the direction of any axis, it is shortened ^ in the 

direction of the pressure and is elongated along each of the 

two axes at right angles to the direction of the pressure. When 
there is a compressive stress 5 in every direction, the compres- 

sion along any axis is made up of the direct compression ^ due to 

.the pressure in that direction and two elongations of ^ each due 
to the pressure along the other axes at right angles to the first. 

Total compression == 4 — = 4(* — 2<r). (6) 

Mj it/ jb 

The length of each edge of the cube becomes 1 — — 2<r),and 

Final volume = jl — -^(1 — 2<r)| 8 = 1 — ^(1 — 2c) + 

^(1 -2<r) 2 +, etc. (7) 

Dropping the terms containing the higher powers of -g, and sub¬ 
tracting the original volume of one cubic unit, 

3 s 

Decrease in volume = -g- (1 — 2 cr). (8) 


Dividing the unit pressure s by the unit decrease in volume to get 
the modulus of volume elasticity, 


3s 

E 


(1 - 2<r) 


E 

3(1 - 2<r)' 




( 9 ) 
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Tal>If - in is taken from experiments by E. H. Amagat (An- 
nates da Chintie et de Physique, 1891 , page 118 ). 

TaINWQ Ilf.—LlNNAIi AND VOMJMIC PLASTICITY AND POISSON’S RATIO 

Motlulu* of rlfiHtioity, 1L . , 

Modulus of lb./iri.* * 01S80n 8 ratl o, «r 

Mttttirlml vol. (diwtlnlty, 

lb./\nM --——— 

lit method 2d method life method | 2d method 

21 ,(170,000 20,890,000 30,072,000 

17,153,000 17,008,000 18,090,000 

15,424,000 15,700,000 10,202,000 

5,324,000 2,390,000 2,1 05,000 

0,112,000 9,170,000 .. 

0,091,000 10,280,000 . 

Problems 


Bteel. 

C topper..,, 

Bm««. 

l#nd« .... 

Flint glass, 

OlftHH , . , , 



5. Hhow that if Poisson's ratio is J4, tho modulus of volume elasticity is 
two-thirds of the modulus of linear elasticity. 

§. If E for hard steel is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, and Poisson’s 
ratio is 0.27, find the modulus of volume elasticity. 

7* 'faking the values of Poisson’s ratio and E from Table III, calculate 
E t i for copper and lead. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


1. A stick of Douglas fir tested in tension at the Watertown Arsenal 
C 'feats of Metals,” 1800, page 405) showed an elongation of 0.0427 inch in a 
gage length of 200 inches when the load per square inch changed from 
100 pounds to 500 pounds. Find E. 

Am . 1,874,000 pounds per square inch. 

2. A second stick of Douglas fir tested in tension (1890, pages 407-09) 
showed an elongation of 0.1015 inch in a gage length of 200 inches, and a 
tiemmm of width of 0.0020 inch in a width of 12 inches when the load 
changed from 100 pounds to 1,000 pounds per square inch. Find the 
modulus of elasticity in tension parallel to the grain and Poisson’s ratio. 

Ana. Poisson’s ratio, 0.33. 

B* In a compressive piece out from the stick of Problem 2, when the com¬ 
pressive stress changed from 100 pounds to 1,000 pounds per square inch, 
there was a compression of 0.0230 inch in a gage length of 50 inches. Find E e . 

4. A white-oak stick 11.98 inches by 0.95 inches tested in compression 
(1896, page 425) was shortened 0.0140 inch in a gage length of 50 inches 
when the load was increased from 11,920 pounds to 71,520 pounds. Find E. 

5. A block of the same oak used in Problem 4 was tested in compression 

across the grain. When the unit stress changed from 20 pounds per square 
inch to <120 pounds per square inch, the compression in a gage length of 
0 Inches was 0.0091 inch. Find the modulus of elasticity of oak across the 
grain. Ana. 108,000 pounds per square inch. 

* In reducing pressure in atmospheres to pounds per square inch, I have 
used 14.7 pounds per equate inch equal 1 atmosphere. 

% 
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6 . Two blocks of Douglas fir were tested in compression across the grain. 
In the first block the compression was normal to the growth rings, and the 
compression in a gage length of 6 inches when the unit load changed from 
20 pounds to 800 pounds was 0.0081 inch. In the second block the compres¬ 
sion was tangent to the growth rings, and the compression in 6 inches with 
the same change of load was 0.0195 inch. Find E for each case (“Tests of 
Metals,” 1896, pages 396-97). 

7. A steel tape 400 feet long hangs vertically downward in a mine shaft. 
If E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, how much is it stretched by its 
own weight? Solve by means of the average load and check by integration. 

Ans. 0.1088 inch. 

8 . A round steel rod tapers gradually from 2 inches in diameter to 1 inch 

in diameter in a length of 20 inches. If E is 30,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, and if it is assumed that the unit stress in any transverse section is 
uniform throughout the section, calculate, by means of integral calculus, 
the elongation of the 20 inches due to a pull of 15,000 pounds. Check the 
result roughly by comparing with the elongation of uniform rods of 1 inch 
and 2 inches diameters respectively. Ans. 0.00637 inch. 

9. A plate of uniform thickness t has a breadth b at one end of a given 
length l and a breadth c at the other end. Find the expression for the 

PI c 

elongation of this length l due to a pull P Ans. -log —. 

Et(c — 6) b 


ft 



A 


/ , 

I! 


A 


/ 





CHAPTER II 


STRESS BEYOND THE ELASTIC LIMIT 

15. Stress-strain Diagrams.—In Chapter I the only unit 
stresses considered are below the elastic limit. Within that 
limit unit stress is proportional to unit deformation, and Formula 
I and the equations of Article 14 hold good. Unit stresses below 
the elastic limit are the most important from the standpoint of 
the engineer, for in well-designed structures the unit stress 
seldom exceeds one-half this limit. It is desirable, however, to 
know what takes place above the elastic limit and the character 
of the final failure of the material. To secure this information, 
tests are made in which a series of loads are applied to a piece 
of the material in question, and the corresponding deformations 
are observed with suitable measuring apparatus. Table IY 
gives a part* of the results of a tension test of a rod off machine 
steel. The rod was originally 20 inches long and turned to a 
diameter of 1.31 inches. About 9 inches of the rod at the middle 
was turned down further to a diameter of 1.115 inches. A length 
of 8 inches in this middle portion was taken as the gage length 
from which to measure elongations. The rod I on the right in 
Fig. 6 (photographed from a rod exactly like the one tested) 
shows the original form of this test piece. The elongations in 
this gage length were measured by an extensometer reading to 
0.0001 inch (see Johnson's “ Materials of Construction/' Fig. 
271). As there are two micrometers in this extensometer, we 
are warranted in giving the gage readings to 0.5 of a division. 
When the load reached 78,000 pounds per square inch, the ex¬ 
tensometer was removed and the elongations taken with an 
ordinary steel scale reading in hundredths of an inch. After 
fracture the rod was taken from the testing machine, the two 

* Readings were taken at 2,000-pound intervals from 56,000 to 76,000 
pounds per square inch, and were used in locating the curve of Fig. 6. 
Readings were also taken at 2,000-pound intervals between 30,000 and 40,000 
pounds per square inch, as it was suspected that the yield point might fall 
between these limits. 

t An analysis of this steel, made by Prof. D. J. Demorest, gave: carbon, 
0.42 of 1 per cent.; manganese, 0.71 of 1 per cent. The rod was turned from 
a bar of hot-rolled steel. 
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Table IV.— Tension Test of Machine Steel 
Diameter, 1.115 inches; area of section, 0.976 square inch; gage length, 

8 inches 


Applied load 

Elongation 

Total 

Per square inch 

In gage length 

Per inch length 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inch 

Inch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,926 

3,000 

0.00085 

0.00011 

4,880 

5,000 

0.00145 

0.00018 

9,760 

10,000 

0.00260 

0.00033 

14,640 

15,000 

0.00410 

0.00051 

19,520 

20,000 

0.00535 

0.00067 

24,400 

25,000 

0.00665 

0.00083 

29,280 

30,000 

0.00795 

0.00099 

34,160 

35,000 

0.00920 

0.00115 

39,040 

40,000 

0.01075 

0.00134 

40,992 

42,000 

0.0114 

0.00142 

42,944 

44,000 

0.0144 

0.00180 

44,896 

46,000 

0.0356 

0.00445 

44,000 | 

45,080 

0.0734 

0.00917 

44,500 

45,504 

0.0965 

0.01206 

45,000 

46,100 

0.0973 

0.01216 

45,872 

47,000 

0.0981 

0.01226 

46,848 

48,000 

0.0991 

0.01239 

47,824 

49,000 

0.1013 

0.01266 

48,800 

50,000 

0.1163 

0.01454 

50,752 

52,000 

0.1273 

0.01589 

52,704 

54,000 

0.1381 

0.01726 

54,656 

56,000 

0.1552 

0.01940 

64,416 

66,000 

0.2601 (1)* 

0.03251 

74,176 

76,000 

0.4244 (2) 

0.05305 

76,128 

78,000 

0.50 (by 

0.0625 

78,080 

80,000 

0.59 scale) 

0.0740 

79,056 

81,000 

0.70 

0.0875 

80,032 

82,000 

0.76 

0.095 

81,008 

83,000 

0.85 

0.106 

81,984 

84,000 

0.99 

0.124 

83,000 

85,040 

1.24 

0.155 

83,200 

85,240 

1.50 

0.187 

82,000 

84,100 

1.64 (3) 

0.205 

80,000 

82,000 

1.85 (4) 

0.231 

72,000 

73,800 (broke) 

1.99 (5) 

0.247 


* (1) Diameter, 1.097 inches. (2) Diameter, 1.083 inches. 

(3) Begins to “neck.” (4) Diameter of neck, 0.904 inch. 

(5) Elongation measured after fracture. Diameter of neck, 0.821 inch. 
Steel, hot-rolled; carbon, 0.42 per cent. 
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portions placed together as shown in Fig. 6, II, and the final 
elongation of 1.99 inches measured. Loads were applied and 
measured by means of a 100,000-pound Olsen testing machine 
(see Johnson's “Materials of Construction," Fig. 256). 

In order to present the results of such a test visually, it is 
convenient to use the unit 
stress and the unit elongation 
as the coordinates in a curve 
called the stress-strain diagram , 
or simply stress diagram. 

In America, the unit stress 
in pounds per square inch is 
used as ordinate, and the unit 
deformation is taken as ab¬ 
scissa. In England, some 
writers use unit stress as ab¬ 
scissa and unit deformation 
as ordinate. 

Fig. 7 is the stress-strain 
diagram plotted from Table 
IV. One division on the hori¬ 
zontal scale represents a unit 
elongation of 0.01, and one 
division on the vertical scale 
represents a unit stress of 
5,000 pounds per square inch. 

Fig. 8 is a part of the 
stress-strain diagram from the 
same table plotted on an en¬ 
larged scale; one division on 
the horizontal represents a 
unit elongation of 0.0002 ^ , . 

inch per inch of length (one- 

fiftieth as much as in Fig. 7); one division on the vertical 
represents a unit stress of 2,500 pounds per square inch (one-half 
as much as in Fig. 7). 

16. Elastic Limit and Yield Point.—In Article 8, the elastic 
limit is defined as the maximum unit stress to which a body may 
be subjected without permanent deformation. Elastic limit is 
also defined as the unit stress at which the stress-strain diagram 
begins to deviate from a straight line. Defined in this way, it 





UNIT STRESS IN THOUSAND POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 
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RELATIVE ELONGATION 


Fig. 8. Part of diagram for machine steel 
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is called the proportional elastic limit.* These two definitions 
give practically the same unit stress, but it is difficult to determine 
it accurately from either, owing to the facts that the curve, at 
first, deviates very slowly from the straight line; the form of the 
curve depends considerably upon the rate of application of the 
load; and there are frequently small deformations which vanish 
slowly after the removal of the external force. 

The point B 7 of Figs. 7 and 8, is the proportional elastic limit. 
From Table IV, for unit stresses below 35,000 pounds per square 
inch, the increase in elongation in the gage length is seen to be 
about 13 divisions for each increment of 5,000 pounds per square 
inch. Between 35,000 and 40,000 pounds per square inch, the 
elongation in the gage length is 15.5 divisions. From 40,000 
to 42,000 pounds per square inch, the stretch is 6.5 divisions, 
which is equivalent to 16.2 divisions for a 5,000-pound increase 
of unit stress. Between 42,000 and 44,000 pounds per square 
inch, the elongation is 30 divisions, and the rate of increase is 
more than five times what it is below the proportional elastic 
limit. From these figures it is evident that the increase in 
deformation between 35,000 and 40,000 pounds per square inch 
is not due to an accidental error in measurement, but that there 
is a definite change in the rate of deformation at some stress 
slightly above 35,000 pounds per square inch. 

At C , at a unit stress of 46,000 pounds per square inch, the 
curve becomes horizontal. This is the yield point. Beyond the 
yield point the curve drops to a unit stress of about 45,000 pounds 
per square inch. Not only is there an increase of length with no 
increase of stress, but there is a considerable elongation with a 
diminished stress. In changing down to 45,000 pounds and back 
again to 45,500 pounds, the increase in length is nearly twice 
as great as the entire elongation up to the yield point, and five 
times as great as the elongation from zero load to a stress of 
42,000 pounds per square inch. 

The unit stress at the yield point may easily be determined 
in rapid commercial tests and without delicate apparatus for 
measuring the elongations. If we consider Table IV, we find 
that the total elongation in the gage length of 8 inches is about 
Ho inch at a unit stress of 44,000 pounds, and rises to more than 
Ho inch a unit stress of 46,000 pounds. This increase in 
length may easily be measured with an ordinary scale, so that 

* Frequently called Proportionality Limit. 
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the yield point may be determined within 1,000 or 2,000 
pounds without the use of any extensometer whatever. Again, 
just beyond the yield point the elongation is increased with a 
diminished load. This may easily be determined in rapid com¬ 
mercial tests in which the testing machine is kept running con¬ 
tinuously. Before reaching the yield point, the poise on the 
beam of the weighing apparatus must be continually moved out 
to preserve a balance, showing that the stress is increasing with 
the elongation. At the yield point the “beam drops” while 
the elongation increases, and the poise must be moved backward 
to secure a balance. In iron or steel which has not been turned 
or polished, and is therefore covered with a coat of oxide, the 
yield point may be determined by this oxide breaking loose and 
falling. We sometimes see a portion of a rod reach the yield 
point before the remainder; the oxide falls from this portion, 
while the other parts of the bar are unchanged till the stress 
becomes a little greater. The curve in such a rod will show 
several steps or bends beyond the first yield point, corresponding 
to the yield points of the various portions. 

Owing to the fact that the yield point may be determined 
so easily, by methods which were in use before delicate exten- 
someters were available, the term “ elastic limit” is commonly 
applied to what is really the yield point When the term “ elastic 
limit” is used in specifications, yield point is frequently meant. 
The present tendency is to employ the term elastic limit to mean 
the proportional elastic limit. The late J. B. Johnson suggested 
the term true elastic limit , but this has not come into general 
use. 

17. Johnson’s Apparent Elastic Limit.—Since it is somewhat 
difficult to determine the proportional elastic limit accurately, 
especially in hard steel, where there is a wide range between this 
stress and the yield point, and in materials (such as cast iron) 
which have no yield point, the late Prof. J. B. Johnson pro¬ 
posed another point which he called the u apparent elastic limit”* 
He defined the apparent elastic limit as “the point on the stress 
diagram at which the rate of deformation is 50 per cent, greater 
than at the origin.” It is that point on the curve at which the 
slope of the tangent from the vertical is 50 per cent, greater than 
that of the straight-line part of the curve. 

This term has not yet come into general use among engineers. 

* See Johnson's “Materials of Construction," pages 18—20. 
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In some investigations of the strength of materials, it has been 
found useful in comparing the results of different tests.* 

18. Calculation of the Modulus of Elasticity.—The stress- 
strain diagram, when plotted to a sufficiently large scale, en¬ 
ables us to calculate quickly the average value of the modulus 
of elasticity. If the straight line passes through the origin, we 
merely find the value of the unit stress which corresponds to some 
convenient unit elongation, such as 0.001 or 0.0005. If the 
straight line does not pass through the origin, we take the differ¬ 
ence of unit stress for some convenient difference of elongation. 
In either case, to get the modulus, we divide the difference in 
unit stress by the corresponding difference in unit elongation. 


Problems 


1. From the curve of Fig. 8 find the unit stress which corresponds with the 
unit elongation of 0.0008 and compute E to three significant figures. 

2. From Fig. 8 find the unit elongation which accompanies the unit 
stress of 25,000 pounds per square inch and calculate the modulus of elas¬ 
ticity to three significant figures. 

3. From the data of Tabic IV plot the stress-strain diagram up to the 
unit stress of 42,000 pounds per square inch to the scales I inch equals a 
unit stress of 5,000 pounds per square inch and a unit elongation of 0.0002 
inch per inch of length. Use paper ruled in 0.1-inch units. Draw the 
curve as a light line and solve Problems 1 and 2. 

4. From Table IV calculate E } using intervals of 15,000 pounds per 
square inch. 


The stress-strain diagram gives a convenient means of find¬ 
ing a fair average value of the modulus of elasticity from a single 
calculation. It enables us to judge of the accuracy of the test 
by observing how closely the points approach the straight line. 

If the modulus of elasticity is computed direct from the readings, 
and considerable accuracy is desired, it is best to use the average 
of several values taken with equal intervals of unit stress. As 
the errors in reading the extensometer and setting the scale beam 
are practically constant, the relative errors are inversely propor¬ 
tional to the length of the intervals of stress and deformation; 

* See work of H. F. Moore in Bulletin No. 42 and Albert J. Becker in 
Bulletin No. 85 of the University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station. 
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consequently fairly large intervals should be used. From Table 
IV, using an interval of 20,000 pounds per square inch: 


Interval 

Elongation in gage 
length in inches 

Modulus in pounds 
per square inch 

0-20,000 

0.00535 

29,900,000 

5,000-25,000 

0.00520 I 

30,800,000 

10,000-30,000 

0.00535 

29,900,000 

15,000-35,000 

0.00510 

31,400,000 


Average E 

30,500,000 


It is not necessary to divide out for the unit elongation, 
work may be indicated. 


20,000 -f- 


0.00535 

8 


20,000 X 8 
0.00535 


29,900,000* 


The 


On the other hand, it is best to divide the total stress by the area 
(at least for the largest reading used) since it is desirable to know 
for what range of unit stress a given modulus of elasticity holds. 


Problems 

6. Using an interval of 20,000 pounds per square inch, what error in E 
would be produced by an error of one division in the extensometer reading? 

19. Ultimate Strength and Breaking Strength.—The point F 
at the top of the curve of Fig. 7, representing a unit stress of a 
little more than 85,000 pounds per square inch, gives the ulti¬ 
mate strength of the steel under test. The rod at this stress was 
elongated 1.5 inches in the gage length of 8 inches, and the diame¬ 
ter was practically uniform throughout this length. Beyond 
this elongation, the rod began to “neck;” its diameter decreasing 
rapidly at one section , while the remainder was not changed. 
When the load had dropped to about 82,000 pounds per square 
inch, the minimum diameter at the neck was 0.904 inch, while 
that of most of the gage length was a little over 1 inch. It 
finally broke at a total load of 72,000 pounds, which, in terms of 
the original area, corresponds to a unit stress of 73,800 pounds per 
square inch. This is the breaking strength , the point G of Fig. 7. 

Most materials, such as wood, cast iron, concrete, and hard 
steel, do not neck; the ultimate strength corresponds with the 
breaking strength. 

20. Percentage of Elongation and Reduction of Area.—In duc¬ 
tile materials, such as wrought iron and steel, the percentage of 
elongation is an important factor. In the tested bar of Table IV 
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and Fig. 7, the final elongation in 8 inches was 24.7 per cent. The 
greatest relative elongation is at the neck. To show the varia¬ 
tion in elongation, the gage length was subdivided by punch 
marks into 1-inch spaces. After rupture, the two pieces were 
placed together as shown in Fig. 6, II, and these spaces were 
measured with the following results: 


Interval Elongation 

0-1. 0.17 inch 

1- 2. 0.19 inch 

2- 3. 0.31 inch 

3- 4. 0.54 inch; included neck 

4- 5. 0.25 inch 

5- 6. 0.19 inch 

6- 7. 0.17 inch 

7- 8. 0.17 inch 



Fig. 9.—Tension test bar—8-inch gage length. 

If we use only the interval 3-4, which included the neck, we get 
an elongation of 54 per cent. If we take the 4-inch interval 0-4, 
we get 30.2 per cent. In order to make the results of different 
tests comparable with one another, the Society for Testing 



Fig. 10.—Tension test bar—2-inch gage length. 

Materials has adopted 8 inches as the standard gage length. 
Fig. 9 shows the dimensions of the standard test bar of this 
length, as made from a plate. 

From forgings, castings, and other material, from which it is 
not practicable to take a test bar 18 inches long, pieces are made 
as shown in Fig. 10, with a 2-inch gage length. In Table V, it 
will be noted that the percentage of elongation is sometimes given 
for both gage lengths. 
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The percentage of reduction of area at the neck is also impor¬ 
tant. In the rod of Table IV, the original diameter was 1.115 
inches and the final diameter at the neck was 0.821 inch. The 
final area of the neck was 54.2 per cent, of the original area, and 
the reduction of area was 45.8 per cent. 


Table V.— Specifications for Rolled Steel adopted by American 
Society for Testing Materials, Year Book, 1914 


Material 

Tensile 
strength, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Yield 
point, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Elong. 
in 8 in., 
per cent. 

Elong. 
in 2 in., 
per cent. 

Reduction 
of area, 
per cent. 

Steel for bridges. 

Structural 

55,000 

to 

65,000 

0.5 tons. 

str. 

1,500,000 
tens. sir. 

■ 22 

I 


Rivet 

46,000* 

to 

50,000 

0.5 tens, 
str. 

1,500,000 
tens. str. 




Rivet 

70,000 

to 

80,000 

45,000 

1,500,000 
tens. str. 

| 40 

i 

Structural nickel 
steel. 

Plates, shapes 
and bars 

85,000 

to 

100,000 

50,000 

1,500,000 
tens. str. 

| 25 

i 


Eye-bars and 
and pins, 
annealed 

00,000 

to 

105,000 

52,000 

20 

20 35 

1 

! 

Billet-steel for con¬ 
crete reinforce¬ 
ment. 

Plain bars, 
struct, grade 

55,000 

to 

70,000 

33,000 

1,400,000 
tens. str. 



Plain bars, 
hard grade 

80,000 

minimum 

50,000 

1,200,000 
tens. str. 




Deformed 
bars, hard 
grade 

80,000 

minimum 

50,000 

1,000,000 
tens. str. 




Problems 

1. From the above measurements, find the percentage of elongation for 
the interval 2-5, and also for the interval 1-7. 

Am. 37 per cent., 27.5 per cent. 

2. A rod of soft steel, originally 0.874 inch in diameter, was tested in 

tension. After a fracture under a final load of 23,400 pounds, the gage 
length of 8 inches was found to be 10.98 inches, and the diameter at the neck 
was 0.499 inch. Find the percentage of elongation and the reduction of 
area. Am. 37.2 per cent, elongation. 

67.4 per cent, reduction of area. 
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3. The maximum load in Problem 2 was 32,850 pounds. Find the tensile 

strength. Ans. 54,750 pounds per square inch. 

4. From Table V, what should be the relative elongation in structural 
steel for bridges having a tensile strength of 60,000 pounds per square inch? 

Ans. 25 per cent. 

5. What should be the relative elongation of hard grade deformed bars 

for reinforcement for concrete, having an ultimate strength of 88,000 pounds 
per square inch, in order to satisfy the minimum requirements of the specifi¬ 
cations of the Society for Testing Materials? Ans. 11.4 per cent. 

21. Apparent and Actual Unit Stress.—The unit stresses of 
Table IV were calculated by dividing the total load by the area 
of the cross-section at the beginning of the test. This is the 
usual custom and stresses are always so understood unless other¬ 
wise designated. Owing to the permanent reduction of area in 
a ductile material after passing the yield point, the actual unit 
stress , which is calculated by dividing the total load by the actual 
area of cross-section when loaded, may be much larger. In the 
bar of Table IV, the actual diameter, when the load was. 74,176 
pounds, was 1.083 inches, and the actual area of cross-section 
was 0.921 square inches. The actual unit stress was the quotient 
of 74,176 divided by 0.921 which is 80,540 pounds per square 
inch, while the apparent unit stress was only 76,000 pounds per 
square inch. 


Problems 

1. From Table IV calculate the actual unit stress at the neck for the last 
two loads. 

2. From Table IV calculate the actual unit stress when the apparent 
unit stress was 66,000 pounds per square inch. 


Before necking begins the actual unit stress may be calculated 
from the apparent unit stress and the relative elongation. The 
volume of the gage length remains nearly constant. If A repre¬ 
sents the original area of cross-section, the volume of a portion 
1 inch in length is equal to A cubic inches. If A f is the area of 
cross-section when the original inch length is stretched to a 
length 1 + 5, the volume is A'( 1 + 5). 


A 

Actual unit stress 


= A'(l + 5), A f = 
P P 

= £ = z < 1 + 5 >- 


A . 

1 + 5 


Actual unit stress = apparent unit stress multiplied by (1 +5). 
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Problems 

3. From Table IV calculate the actual unit stress when the apparent 
unit stress is 82,000 pounds per square inch. 

4. From Table IV calculate the actual unit stress when the apparent unit 
stress is 40,000 pounds per square inch. 

Fig. 11 shows the actual and apparent unit stress diagrams for 
a rod of soft steel. While the curve of apparent unit stress 



drops when the rod begins to neck, the curve of actual unit 
stress rises at all points except at the yield point. 

An apparent discrepancy may be noticed between the state¬ 
ments of this article and those of Article 14. Poisson’s ratio 
and the theory of Article 14 apply only to the temporary deforma¬ 
tions inside the elastic limit, while the statement that the volume 
remains constant applies to the permanent deformations beyond 
the yield point. While the bar is under load, there is also the 
elastic deformation superimposed on the permanent deforma- 
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tion, but the permanent deformation is the principal factor. 
In so far as the permanent deformation is concerned, the material 
beyond the yield point behaves as if Poisson’s ratio were 
22. Curves of Various Structural Materials.—The curves of 
Figs. 7 and 8 give a fair average idea of the behavior of machine 
steel in tension. The apparent stress curve of Fig. 11 shows the 



Fig. 12.—Stress-strain diagrams of steel, timber, and cast iron. 

same for a sample of rather soft steel. This sample was not 
analyzed but it probably contained less than 0.15 per cent, 
carbon. Its tensile strength was a little below the minimum 
requirement of structural steel for bridges. 

The modulus of elasticity of structural steel is about 
29,000,000 pounds per square inch and the yield point a little 
over one-half the tensile strength. 

Tool steel, with 1 per cent, or more of carbon, has a tensile 
strength of over 100,000 pounds per square inch and a modulus 
of elasticity of 30,000,000 pounds per square inch. The ultimate 
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strength and yield point of all steel is changed by heat treatment 
and mechanical treatment, but these have little effect upon the 
modulus of elasticity. 

Table VI and curve II of Fig. 12 represent the behavior of 
cast iron in tension. The table is the mean of the tests of six 
bars from the same heat. The figures represent what may be 
expected in good cast iron. 

Table VI is from the average of six tests, specimens 8,014, 
8,041, 8,050, 8,051, 8,053, and 8,063, at the Watertown Arsenal 
(“Tests of Metals,” 1905). 

Table VI.— Tension Test of Cast Iron 


Diameter, 1.129 inches; area, 1 square inch; gage length, 10 inches. 


Load per square inch 

Klongation 

In gage length 

Per inch length 

Pounds 

Inch 

Inch 

1,000 

0.00056 

0.000056 

2,000 

0.00112 

0.000112 

3,000 

0.00171 

0.000171 

4,000 

0.00236 

0.000236 

5,000 

0.00303 

0.000303 

6,000 

0.00374 

0.000374 

7,000 

0.00446 

0.000446 

8,000 

0.00526 

0.000526 

9,000 

0.00606 , 

0.000600 

10,000 

0.00691 

0.000691 

11,000 

0.00779 

0.000779 

12,000 

0.00871 

0.000871 

13,000 

0.00968 

0.000968 

14,000 

0.01061 

0.001061 

15,000 

0.01174 

0.001174 

16,000 

i 0.01283 

0.001283 

17,000 

i 0.01404 

0.001404 

18,000 

0.01544 

0.001544 

19,000 

0.01689 

0.001689 

20,000 

0.01851 

* 0.001851 

21,000 

0.02003 

0.002003 

22,000 

0.02182 

0.002182 

23,000 

0.02420 

0.002420 

24,000 

0.02626 

0.002626 
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The average ultimate load was 26,450 pounds per square inch. 
The actual initial load was 1,000 pounds. The table is calcu¬ 
lated on the assumption that the elongation from 0 to 1,000 is 
the same as from 1,000 to 2,000. 

The curve for this cast iron is plotted to the same scale as 
Fig. 8, and a part of the curve of steel from Fig. 8 is drawn for 
comparison. The dotted line shows approximately the initial 
slope of the cast-iron stress diagram. The curve begins to bend 
almost at the start, and it is difficult to locate the elastic limit. 
There is no yield point, and the material breaks without necking. 


Problems 

1. From the dotted line of curve II, Fig. 12, calculate the modulus of 
elasticity of cast iron. Check results by means of the readings of Table 
VI. 

2. From Table VI find Johnson’s apparent elastic limit for cast iron. 
Find the difference in elongation for each successive 1,000 pounds, and 
locate the unit stress at which this difference is one-half greater than at the 
beginning. 

Table VII, and curve III of Fig. 12, represent the behavior of 
long-leaf yellow pine in compression. Like steel, the curve for 
timber is a straight line for a considerable portion of its length. 
In other respects it resembles the curve for cast iron. The post 
represented by Table VII failed outside of the gaged portion; 
the ultimate deformation is, therefore, less than it would be if the 
failure had occurred inside of this length. 

Problems 

3. Plot Table VII to the scale 1 inch equals 1,000 pounds per square inch, 
and 1 inch equals 0.0005 relative deformation. Find E and the propdrfcional 
elastic limit. 

4. Find E and the elastic limit of yellow pine from Table VII. 
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Table VII.— Compression Test of Long-leaf Yellow Pine 


From Watertown Arsenal Report, 1897, page 420. 

Length of post, 10 feet. Dimensions, 9.75 inches by 9.77 inches. 
Area, 95.26 square inches. Gage length, 50 inches. 


Applied load 

Deformation 

Total 

Unit stress per square 
inch 

In gage length 

Unit per inch length 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inch 

Inch 

9,526 

100 

0.0021 

0.000042 

19,052 

200 

0.0044 

0.000088 

28,578 

300 

0.0067 

0.000134 

38,104 

400 

0.0091 

0.000182 

47,630 

500 

0.0116 

0.000232 

57,156 

600 

0.0141 

0.000282 

66,682 

700 

0.0165 

0.000330 

76,208 

800 

0.0191 

0.000382 

85,734 

900 

0.0215 

0.000430 

95,260 

1,000 

0.0240 

0.000480 

114,312 

1,200 

0.0290 

0.000580 

133,364 

1,400 

0.0340 

0.000680 

152,416 

1,600 

0.0389 

0.000778 

171,468 

1,800 

0.0443 

0.000886 

190,520 

2,000 

0.0495 

0.000990 

209,572 

2,200 

0.0546 

0.001092 

228,624 

2,400 

0.0601 

0.001202 

247,670 

2,600 

0.0652 

0.001304 

266,728 

2,800 

0.0705 

0.001410 

285,780 

3,000 

0.0758 

0.001516 

304,832 

3,200 

0.0811 

0.001622 

323,884 

3,400 

0.0869 

0.001738 

342,936 

3,600 

0.0932 

0.001804 

301,988 

3,800 

0.1005 

0.002010 

381,040 

4,000 

0.1077 

0.002154 

400,092 

4,200 

0.1084 

0.002168 

416,000 

4,367 

Ultimate strength 



Failed by crushing at end. 
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Table VIII.— Compression Test op 1:2>£:6 Concrete; Age, 90 Days 


Diameter of test cylinder, 8 inches; area, 50 square inches. Total length, 
1G inches; gage length, 10 inches. 


Applied load 

Deformation 

Total 

Per square inch 

In gage length 

Per inch length 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inch 

Inch 

2,000 

40 

0.00013 

1 0.000013 

4,000 

80 

0.00020 

0.000026 

6,000 

120 

0.00038 

0.000038 

8,000 

160 

0.00052 

0.000052 

10,000 

200 

0.00068 

0.000068 

12,000 

240 

0.00081 

0.000081 

14,000 

280 

0.00090 

0.000099 

16,000 

320 

0.00113 

0.000113 

18,000 

360 

0.00136 

0.000136 

20,000 

400 

0.00158 

0.000158 

22,000 

440 

0.00180 

0.000180 

24,000 

480 

0.00200 

0.000206 

26,000 

520 

0.00232 

0.000232 

28,000 

560 

0.00200 

0.000200 

30,000 

600 

0.00295 

0.000295 

32,000 

640 

0.00327 

0.000327 

34,000 

680 ! 

0.00377 

0.000377 

36,000 

720 

0.00421 

0.000421 

38,000 

700 

0.00473 

0.000473 

40,000 

800 j 

0.00535 

0.000535 

42,000 

840 

0.00609 

0.000009 

44,000 

880 

0.00092 

0.000692 

46,000 

920 

0.00796 

0.000796 

48,000 

960 

0.00922 

0.000922 

50,000 

1,000 

0.01058 

0.001058 

52,000 

1,040 

0.01177 

0.001177 

54,000 

1,080 

0.01323 

0.001323 

56,000 

1,120 

0.01575 

0.001575 

58,000 

1,160 

0.01847 

0.001847 

60,000 

1,200 

Failed 
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Fig. 13 gives some comparative curves for timber and con¬ 
crete. Curve I is the long-leaf yellow pine of Table VII. The 
unit deformations are represented on a scale twice as great as in 
Fig. 12, and the unit stresses, by a scale ten times as great. 
Curve II of Fig. 13, is the stress diagram for a sample of 1:2.5 :6 
concrete in compression, the readings for which are given in 
Table VIII. 



Fig. 13 .-—Stress-strain diagrams of concrete and yellow pine. 

Problems 

5. From Table VIII find E for this concrete. 

6. Find the difference in elongation for each successive 40 pound increment 
of unit stress in Table VIII and determine Johnson’s apparent elastic limit. 

23. Factor of Safety.—In Article 6, the allowable unit stress 
was defined as depending upon the judgment of some authority. 
These judgments are based on tests of materials such as those 
of Tables IV, VI, VII and VIII. 

Working stresses should never exceed the elastic limit. They 
are generally based on the ultimate strength of the material. 
The ratio of the ultimate strength of a given material to the 
aU b frafoto - working stress is called the factor of safety. 

Problems 

1. If the steel of Table IV is used with a factor of safety of 5, what is the 
allowable unit stress? 

2. A concrete pier 16 inches square carries a load of 75,000 pounds. Using 

Table VIII, find the factor of safety. Am. 4, 
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3. Structural steel is used with the allowable unit stress of Table 1. The 
steel meets the minimum requirement of Table V for steel for bridges. 
What is the factor of safety based on the tensile strength? What is it based 
on the yield point? 

4. Yellow pine is used with the unit stress of Table I. If Table YII gives 
the average compressive strength of yellow pine, what is the factor of safety? 

The value of the factor of safety which should be used depends 
upon a great number of conditions. Some of these are: 

Repeated stresses slightly beyond the elastic limit will finally 
cause failure, so that a body subjected to varying load should 
have its allowable stresses well below this limit. The greater 
the variation of stress, the smaller should be the allowable unit 
stress. 

The factor of safety must be large enough to allow for any 
deterioration of the material from any cause during the time 
which it is to be used. This includes the decay of timber, the 
rusting of metal, the effect of frost and electrolysis. 

In deciding what factor of safety to use, the uniformity of the 
material must be taken into account. Structural steel which 
has an ultimate strength of 60,000 pounds per square inch on 
an average will seldom vary 5,000 pounds on either side of this 
figure; while the variation of timber sufficiently good to pass a 
reasonable inspection may be 50 per cent, of the average ulti¬ 
mate strength. An engineer, in designing a concrete structure 
which he knows will be built under competent supervision, will 
use much higher unit stresses than ho will risk where such 
inspection is wanting. 

The factor of safety must also depend upon the amount of 
injury which would occur if the material failed. We would 
use a plank in a scaffold 3 feet high with a much lower factor 
of safety than we would consider if failure meant a fall of 100 
feet. 

The factor of safety must allow some margin for unexpected 
loads. Cases have occurred where a wagon bridge has failed 
when used as a grandstand to watch a boat race or fireworks. 
That part of the factor of safety which makes allowance for lack 
of ordinary judgment in persons using the machine or structure 
is called the “fool factor.” 

24. Effect of Form on the Ultimate Strength.—We have 
assumed in our discussions that the stress across any section is 
uniform. This is true in a rod of uniform section at some dis- 
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tance from the surface of application of the load, provided that 
the line of resultant force coincides with the axis of the rod. 

Test bars are made of uniform section throughout, or of 
uniform section for some distance beyond the extremities of the 
gage length (see Figs. 6, 9 and 10). Fig. 14 represents one end 
of such a bar. The stress which may be uniformly distributed 
across a section at A is unequally distributed at sections B and 
C, and becomes uniform and parallel to the axis at D. If the 
gage length began at C at the beginning of the parallel portion, 
the measured elongation would be too high, owing to the fact 
that the stress is greater than the average near the surface. This 



Fig. 14. —Stress distribution in Fig. 15. —Abrupt change of 

test bar. section. 


effect would be increased if the change in section were abrupt 
as in Fig. 15. 

The ultimate strength of a rod at such a change of section 
depends upon its ductility. If rods as in Fig. 15 are made 
of cast iron or other nonductile material, they will fail at section 
C owing to the concentration of stress near the surface. The 
more abrupt the change the greater the concentration and the 
easier the failure. If the rod is of ductile material, such as struc¬ 
tural steel, the strength at C will be increased by the material of 
the larger section to the left. A ductile substance necks before 
it fails. The material of the larger section tends to prevent 
necking in the smaller sections at a considerable distance to the 
right of C . 

A rod of ductile material with a short reduced area, such as 1 
and II, Fig. 16, will show a considerably higher ultimate strength 
than a rod in which the minimum section is longer, as in III, 
Fig. 16. 

It is not necessary to make test bars of the form shown in 
Figs. 9 and 10; any bar of uniform section will do, and many tests 
are made of such bars as they come from the rolls. There is this 
advantage in the standard form shown in Figs. 9 and 10—that it 
will fail inside the gage length on account of the resistance to neck- 


j 
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mg for some distance from the larger section. A bar of uni¬ 
form section may fail outside of the gage length. 

It is hardly necessary to state that all changes in section should 
be gradual. The standard form of bar, as adopted by the Society 
for Testing Materials (Figs. 9 and 10) changes from large to 
small section on the arc of a circle tangent to the surface of the 
smaller section. It is easier to make a taper from one size to the 
other, and the results are practically as good. 


O 



I II & III 


III 




Fig. 16.—Reduced sections. 


25. Effect of Stresses beyond the Yield Point.—In materials 
which are not ductile, any stress beyond the elastic limit produces 
a permanent injury. In ductile materials, especially soft iron 
and steel, this is not the case. If a rod of steel or iron, originally 
hot-rolled, is stressed beyond the yield point, the result is a rais¬ 
ing of the yield point. Suppose a rod of soft steel having a 
yield point of 35,000 pounds per square inch is carried up to 
50,000 pounds per square inch, producing a considerable per¬ 
manent set. Let this rod be again loaded and it will be found to 
have a yield point of about 50,000 pounds per square inch, the 
exact value depending somewhat upon the speed at which the 
two tests are made. 

When a high elastic limit and yield point are desired, soft 
steel is subjected to cold rolling. Fig. 17 shows the effect of cold 
rolling. The middle rod is a piece of %-inch cold-rolled shafting. 
The left one is an exactly similar rod after testing in tension. 
Its ultimate strength was over 86,000 pounds per square inch, 
its yield point was about 80,000 pounds per square inch, and its 
elongation about 10 per cent. On the right is a third rod, origi¬ 
nally like the others, which was annealed by heating to redness and 
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slowly cooling to destroy the effect of the previous cold rolling. 

_ ^. When tested in tension, its ulti- 

|T mate strength was found to be 

60,000 pounds per square inch, 
its yield point was 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, and its elonga¬ 
tion 22 per cent. It will be 
seen from these tests that cold 
rolling raises the yield point to 
nearly the ultimate strength and 
that it increases the ultimate 
strength a considerable amount. 

The fact that soft steel may 
be stressed beyond the yield 
point without injury, and with 
no change except a slight re¬ 
duction of section and elevation 
of the yield point, is of great 
advantage in its use in struc¬ 
tures. In a heavy structure 
made of many parts, there is 
always some adjustment when 

This may cause an overstrain- 

Fig. 17.—Soft steel in tension; left, w 0 f some parts. If these 

cold-rolled; right, annealed. ° 

parts are made of soft steel, 

they can yield slightly, permitting other members to take part 

of the excess load. 


i 



CHAPTER III 


SHEAR 

26 . Shear and Shearing Stress.—-We have learned that when 
a laxly ia subjected to a pair of forces in the same line, tensile 
stress ia produced, if the forcea are directed away from each other, 
ami cam pressiim stress, if they are directed toward each other. 

If tint forces arc in parallel lines or planes, shearing and bending 
Htreaaca are produced in the portion of the body between the 
plain's of (.ho forces. In Fig. IK, the block A is securely held by 
tins body H and a horizontal force P is applied by a second body 
('. 'Phis force P ia parallel to the up{>or surface of B. The body 
li exerts a horizontal force on the block . 

which ia equal and opposite t.o the force g|V —\ 
in ('•. If wo consider that portion of the 
block A between the plane of the upper 
surface of It and (he plane Kl'Vt of the 
lower surface of ( ', we find that it is sub¬ 
jected to a pair of equal and opposite 
forcea. The material of this portion of 
the block iH subjected t.o shearing and 
ImitUng stresses. The shearing stresses 
dejMmd upon the magnitude of the forces and the area of the 
studion of A. The bending stresses depend upon these and 
also ujsm tho distance of the forces apart. If the body C is 
brought very dose to It, so that the distance between the two 
forces P and P' becomes negligible, the unit bonding stress be¬ 
comes small, while the unit shearing stress is unchanged. The 
average unit shearing stress is calculated by dividing tho force P 
by tho area of the cross-section EFO or tho aroa of any section 
parallel to it. We notice that in tension or compression we 
divide the total force by the area of tho cross-section perpendicular jl 
to its direction to get tho unit stress; while in shear we divide the i,j 
total force by the area of the cross-section parallel to the forces, is 

In this, as in all other cases, tho lino P in the drawing represents 
tho resultant of a sot of forces distributed over an area. The 
resultant P' must fall some distance below the upper surface of 

41 



Jt'ta, 18.—Shear and 
bending. 
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B, and the resultant P must be above the lower surface at C. It 
is, therefore, not convenient by this method to get shearing stress 
entirely free from bending or compressive stress. We will find 
later that the distribution of shearing stress, when combined with 
bending, is not uniform over the section; but for the present we 
shall take no account of this variation, and shall calculate the 
average unit shearing stress by dividing force by area. 


Table IX.— Allowable Unit Shearing Stress 
(To be memorized) 


Material 

Pounds per 
square inch 

Steel shop rivets for bridges. 

10,000 

9,000 

7,000 

8,800 

125 

Steel web plates for bridges. 

Steel bolts for bridges. 

Steel rivets in boilers. 

Yellow pine parallel to grain. 

White oak parallel to grain. 

200 



Problems 


1. A 1-inch round rod projects horizontally from a vertical wall. A ring 
hung on it supports a load of 6,000 pounds. 
Find the average unit shearing stress in the rod. 

Ans. 7,639 pounds per square inch. 

2. A bar 2 inches wide and % inch thick 
rests on two supports and carries a load of 
450 pounds midway between them. Find 
the average unit shearing stress. 

Ans. 150 pounds per square inch. 

3 . A 4-inch by 4-inch white-oak block has 
a transverse notch cut in one side, the edge 
of the notch being 8 inches from the end of 
the block. A pull of 4,000 pounds is applied 
by means of a second block set in the notch. 
Find the unit shearing stress. 

Ans. 125 pounds per square inch. 

4 . In Problem 3, if the grain is parallel to 
the direction of the pull, is the construction 
safe? What would be the maximum allow¬ 
able load? What would it be if the block 
were yellow pine? 

6 . A 2-inch by 4-inch long-leaf yellow pine block, hung vertical and 
supported at the upper end, has a hole 1 inch square perpendicular to the 
4-inch faces. The lower edge of this hole is 4^ inches from the lower end 
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uf tint block. If the loud of I,H 00 pounds in hung on r square rod passing 
through this hole, wlmt. is the menu unit shearing stress? What would be 
the maximum allowable kind? (!'»;. lit) 

Ami. Maximum allowable loud 2,250 pounds. 

6. Tin' ht-ml of n I-inch holt m inch thick. Find the unit shearing 

ntri'fia tending to atrip the head from the holt when subjected to a pull of 
12,000 pounds. Aim. fi,tKi.’t pounds pur square inch. 

7, in I'rohlem 0, wlmt in the unit tensile stress in the weakest part of the 
holt, if the pull is applied by means of« nut? (Bee handbook for dimensions.) 

27. Shearing Deformation.---t kmsider it portion D of block 
4 uf Fig. IK. Thu portion extends through tho block with its 
long dimension perpendicular to tho piano which contains the 
roHiiltnot /’ and It ih represented on tut enlarged scale by 
tht! rectangle IIIJK, Fig. 20. Whoa tho shearing forces are 



mg shear. 


applied as shown in Fig. 18, it is distorted to tho form HI'J'K. 

If wo regard UK as ft ml, the total displacement of any point 
in tire upper lino is equal to If or JJ'. Tho unit shearing 
deformation, which we will represent by S„ is tho ratio of this 
horizontal displacement, If to tho vertical distance III. In the 
ease of linear deformation, tho unit deformation is obtained by 
dividing tho total deformation by a length in the same direction 
m the deformation; in shearing deformation, tho displacement is 
divided by a distance at right angles to the dis placemen t. The u 
unit displacement ia the tangent of the angle I HI' or 
'Hie effect of the shearing form's is to lengthen tho diagonal HJ, 
and shorten the diagonal IK. 

Problem* 

1. Two equal bars, AH and CD, Fig. 21, are hinged to a second pair of 
equal ham, AC and HD, to form a parallelogram. A shoot of rubber, 6 
inches wide, has ono edge securely clamped to AB and tho other edge to 
CD. Tho length of AH, center to center of hinges, is 10 inches. What is 
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the unit shearing displacement when B is displaced 0.2 inch to the right of 
the vertical? Arts. Unit shear, = 0.02. 

2. A hollow circular shaft, 5 inches in diameter, is subjected to a twisting 
moment, and it is found that two sections, 10 feet apart, suffer a relative 
displacement of 2 degrees. What is the total shearing displacement of the 
fibers? What is the unit displacement? 

* Ana. Total displacement, 0.0873 inch. 

^ Unit displacement, 0.0007275. 

28. Modulus of Elasticity in Shear.—The modulus of elasticity 
in shear is obtained by dividing the unit shearing stress by the 
unit shearing deformation, just as the modulus of elasticity in 
tension or compression is computed by dividing the unit tensile 
or compressive stress by the corresponding unit deformation. 



This modulus of elasticity is frequently called the modulus of 
rigidity. Forces applied as in Fig. 18 do not give pure shearing 
stress. It is only in the case of torsion, as in Problem 2 of Article 
27, that we get pure shear. 


Problems 

1. In Problem 2, of Article 27, if E a equals 12,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, what is the unit shearing stress? Ans. 8,730 pounds per square inch. 

2. What is the maximum allowable unit shearing deformation if the 
modulus of rigidity is 11,000,000 pounds per square inch and the maximum 
allowable unit shearing stress is 9,000 pounds per square inch? 

Ana . 0.000818. 

3. A 4-inch shaft 10 feet long is subjected to a twisting moment. One 
end is fixed. How much may the other end move if the unit stress does not 
exceed 8,000 pounds per square inch in the outer fibers and E a = 11,000,000 
per square inch? What will be the angle of twist in radians, and what will 
it be in degrees? 


Miscellaneous Problems 

1. What is the force required to punch a ?£-inch round hole in a %-inch 

steel plate, if the ultimate unit shearing strength of the plate is 38,000 
pounds per square inch? Ana. 33,576 pounds. 

2. In Problem 1, what is the unit compressive stress in the punch? 

Ana. 76,000 pounds per square inch. 

3. If a e is the ultimate compressive strength of the punch, and s„ the 
ultimate shearing strength of the plate, and if t is the thickness of the plate, 
and d is the diameter of the punch, show that the minimum diameter is given 
by the equation 

4 a a t 

n. as -- 





Chav. fill 
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m 

4. Apply tho remit of Froblwn li to find thf? mmdlnMi Ik do which vm be 
punched io it ^-inoh pin to if the ultimate tdmuring Mtrutigth of ilia pinto in 
40,000 pound* per hi plant inch ami ultimate comprcomvc Mtrwigth of thu 
punch i» 100,000 pound* per mpuirc inch, 

,| 5. In Fig, 22, A and H are abort comprmmtn members or struts of yellow 
pine, joined together at the top by a bolt or pin anti held from rereading tit 
the bottom by being net into the notches it* the bottom ehord If the loud 
P it§ ft,CKK> pounds, what In the unit compressive stress in A and HI What k 
the maximum unit female atrenw in ('? What must be the length of the mo¬ 
tion d to avoid nhoaring, if C In made of oak ? 

Amt, length of if, <l,ft inches. 




to 


6. In Problem §* what muni be the minimum value of i if the support m 
yellow pine with the grain horizontal? What would it he if the support k 
yellow pine with the grain vertieid? ( 

fi9. Shear Caused by Compression or Tension. Fig. 23 rep¬ 
resents a block subjected to a eompreimive force t* in the direc¬ 



t'd. 23. - Hectum normal to force. Fin. 21. .Section iuclmml to force. 

tion of its length and an equal reaction at the lwttom. Imagine 
the block cut. by a piano normal to its length and glued together 
again. If we consider the portion of the block al>ov« the section *'* 
BCDK as a free body and resolve vertically, we have the force 
P acting downward equal to the upward reaction of the glued 
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surface. (Neglect the weight of the portion above BCDE.) If 
A is the area of the glued surface, the unit compressive stress is 
given by 

P 

Sc - A ■ 

If we resolve horizontally, that is, parallel to any line in BCDE , 
all the components of the external force are zero and the unit 
shearing stress is zero. If the body was actually made of two 
portions, the upper portion would not slide on the lower portion, 
no matter how smooth the surfaces of contact might be. 

Now consider a similar body, Fig. 24, cut by a plane BC'D'E' 
which makes an angle c/> with the normal plane. Taking the 
portion above the plane as a free body, as before, we will re¬ 
solve the external force P perpendicular and parallel to the 
iplane. The total perpendicular component is P cos <£, and the 
limit compressive stress is this component divided by the area of 
Jlhe section. A is the area of the normal section BCDE, the 
area of the inclined section is A sec 6. 

[ tt • * P COS 0 P 9 A 

Unit compressive stress = - 4 -- = -7 cos 2 <£ = 

P A sec cj> A 

§ 7(1 + cos 2 *). ( 1 ) 

Resolving parallel to the line BG , which makes the maximum 
angle with the normal plane, the component of P is equal to 
| P sin The unit shearing stress is this component divided by 
I the area of the inclined section. 

Psintf> P . . , P . 0 . 

S ‘ = A^t = I sm * C0S * = 21 Sin 2 (2) 

The same relations hold for tension and compression. 

Problems 

1. Show from equations (1) and (2) that shearing stress is zero and com¬ 
pressive stress a maximum when <f> is zero. 

2. A 2-inch by 4-inch block is subjected to a load of 6,000 pounds in the 
direction of its length. Find the unit compressive stress and the unit shear¬ 
ing stress with respect to a plane which makes an angle of 25 degrees with 
the normal section, 

Ans I Sc) ^ pounds per square inch. 

‘ \ s«, 287 pounds per square inch, 

3. Solve Problem 2, if the plane makes an angle of 65 degrees with the 
normal section. 



4. ,4. 2-inch by 2-inch white tmh post Imm the grain nt tut angle of 1*2 degree* 
with the direction of if?s length, Wlmi is the ?im\iii$titii allowable hmti? 
(Hen Table IX,} What would he the umutmtm tdlmtable limit if the grit in 
makes uu angle of H degree* with the direction of ii« length? 

A n .i, M»Ud$ jiiiUUiIh ;4hUIJ 0 gained*. 

0, Prove that the unit elicjit'hig ni ten* prmhurd by n mtiglo tensile nr 
eompreSHivo loud m it fiueuumm at 15 degtrea \\ it h the dtiect am of the tend, 
find that the maximum unit liheuuug nt tvnn m tmedmif of the ten nlc nr cotte 
prcMsivo stre*n which produce* it, 

30. Shearing Forces in Fairs. If it body is subjected to pure 
shearing s(ress (with no tension or compression eseept that due 
to shear), I hero must bo two wets of shearing forces to pro* I urn 
equilibrium and f!ie unit shearing stress uuihI be the same in 

both, Fig. 25 represents it rectangular block 4/1 with two other 



Ftu. -Fair of shearing force*. Fto, 2th Two gmirn §*f nhenitng 

force*, 

blocks //and !) glued to the top and bottom* refqsadivefy, Theft! 

is a horizontal force l\ toward the right* net tug on the btoek V 

and an equal and opposite force acting on the blork tK These 
two forces form a eouple tending tfi rotate the system in n clerk- 

wine direction, To produce equilibrium, it block F is glued to 
the left vertical face of AH (Fig, 20) mid it block (t is glued to 
the right vertical face, A downward force Q is applied to F and 
an equal upward force is applied tot#. The breadth of AH is h 
ami its height is /i. Kqmltbrtum will omit* when the moments 
of the two couples are equal* that is, when 

Ph - Qh. (U 

The force is transmitted from r and l) to AH as n horizontal 
shear in the glue, Hhenring stress is represented by an arrow 
with a single barb. The arrow in C with barb upward represents 
the shearing stress from (! to AH, If we wished to represent 
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the opposite shearing stress from AB to C we would place (lm 
arrow in AB, pointing toward the left, and with the barb down. 

If l is the length of the block AB perpendicular to (he plane 
of the paper, the top and bottom surfaces each have an area hi, 
and 

P - abl, (2) 

where s is the unit horizontal shearing stress. 

The area of each vertical face perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper is hi and 

Q - s'hi, 

where s' is the unit vortical shearing stress. 

Since Ph = Qb, 

sblh * s'hlb, (4) 

s *= s'. Formula III. 


Formula III applies to any portion of block AB cut out by hori- 



Fio. 27. 
Equilibrium 
in shear. 


zontal and vertical planes perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper. Fig. 27 represents one such 
block. 

,• But a block may bo hold in equilibrium by shearing 
forces which are not at right angles to each other. Fig. 2H 
represents one end of a block of width h and vertical bright 
h, with one sot of forces horizontal, anti the other set at an 


angle $ with the horizontal. Tho slant height of the in¬ 
clined faces is h coscc and tho area of each is hi cosoo The per- 
pondioular distance botwoon them is b sin ^ so that 


Moment - a'hl oosoo 4 b sin ^ «■ a'hlb. m 



Formula HI. 




:Uiav. HU 


Sit K AH 


Fig. 29 a triangular promt rut from Fig. 2H by a vertical plant*. 

Wii will rmtlvr v«*rt Iriitly to find thr unit aitoaring Htrr^H, a*\ in thr vortioat 
fitrii A(’(fl>» Thu tut lit nhwiriug nivvm in A HFP in a* hi mwuis 4>, and fti 
vrrtinil compcmout, obtaim'd by multiplying t*y nm 4 * i« a* hi, Tim tutiif 
nhoar <»n A ('(*!> in If thuru in no vrrtirnl rmnpmwmti nr t nation in 

ami m Amu, 

n"ht - * 7 d % UU 


Whnwvora body i* *mbjn*t<nl to puru nhmtr* t h#^ unit fibrin mg nUvm% tu plan*** 
nt right angloa to until otlmr hi tho mmo. 

In many wihoh, iunidlo or coinpriwivo nt tvmnn nxhit along 
with tho Hhniring HtrwwoH, In Fig, 30, tho glut' at f ho loft of tho 

middle* m in timmon, and 

that at tin* right of tho mid- i% f> '. 

din m in romprtwiom All 

of it in in Hhmir. A port ton A, a v, 

A of tlu 1 blorli m in tomdon ' r ' f 

and nhonr, and a portion V 

in in uomproHMton and nhonr. _ r L.....^ 

Tito potion H at I ho mid- j j. % 1 

dlo in in ahmr only- Tho L Tl ™ v»un 

dtrooftcm of tho ahoar (arrown Fan no, Hhmr w nt* irunton and 
not ahown) in A and € in tho n»mp f ,«t« , ti. 

name m irt R 

If tho tojfwicm at tho top ami hot tom of A in not equitl, tho 
vertical nhearinjc at rmn will not bo exactly tho atone tut taiiti 
tacit*. Ordinarily, if A ii vary hum!!, thm difference wilt Im 
alight, Tho distribution of Hire** in them* wmm will 1 m dimaiftett 

M p in Chapter X* For tho prw- 

^ em ^ Wi > will emmider nitty 

V f/ N\ tho eniwt whoro Formula HI 

pV V: i NX Y T apphoH. 

V [\ /fk ^81. Compr#»niva md 
\ Y, L a Jf Tenth# S treat Ceutedi by 

\/ \ | ' '* Shear*- 31,1, reproemt* 

c \% k h a ° a rectangular paralloltipijaai 

1 11 , of broad!ti I#, hotghi li t and 

Vt0 -' ih I<<t|K|h { {o pitr , 
«h«ftrinKHlriiHM. Tho «lnmruifc «frtw iwt« fowiml fh« ri(thf jmrnllU 
to tho breadth nt tho top and toward tho loft at I ho Uttfom, As 
shown in Artiolo 30, there is also a shearing stress of tin* same in¬ 
tensity at tho loft surface acting downward ami an wpial shearing 


W ,» 

Xj/Nx 

v\\ \ \\ 


Fm. <IL —Hlurnr imiwing ciompmuiimi. 
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stress at the right surface acting upward, (if the directum of one 
of these shears is reversed, they must all I to reversed to product* 
equilibrium.) Now consider the pnrallelopijs'd divided bv the 
inclined plane containing (ho edges Cl) and (IF, anti treat the 
triangular prism to the left of this plant* as a free body in equilib¬ 
rium under the action of the forces at its surface. These forces 
are four in number: the shearing force It in the tipper surface 
acting toward the right, the shearing force V in the left vertieal 
surface acting downward, the compressive force N acting norma! 
to the inclined surface (Fig. HI, II, which represents all the forces 
in the plane of the paper), and a shearing force T along this 
surface parallel to the diagonal line CO. If *, is the intensity of 
the horizontal and vertical shear, 

It " njtl, l” tt,hl. 

Resolving normal to the inclined plane, 

N -- It sin 0 *f V cos 0, (j) 

N ■ xjd sin 0 4- k.M cos 0, (•>) 


whore 6 is the angle which the inclined plane makes with the 
horizontal surface. Hi nee 


X 2 *,W sin 0. (3) 

To get the unit compressive stress, across the inclined stir- 

_v face, divide the total compression X by the 

V “7 area of the surface bl see 0: 

|j J 1 ?!- =» 2 *, sin 6 eos 6 *„ sin 2 9. (4) 

3^*0? When 0 is 45 degrees, we get the maximum 
/ \ , value of tile compressive stress, 

JfiSS 

Fm. 32 .—Ten- Sf ** Formula IV. 

and ’shoar!‘ PrOH6ii<m lt } Iiko mann( ' r > if w<i «>HHtder a second inclined 
plane perpendicular to CO and parallel to CD, 
we get a tensile stress of the same value. 

When a body is subjected to pure shear, there is a compressive 
stress of equal intensity across planes at 45 degrees to the dim*, 
tion of the shearing stresses, and tensile stresses of the same in¬ 
tensity across planes at 45 degrees to the shearing planes in the 
opposite directions. This is shown in Fig. ;i2. 





Pro !il« in i 


L Pmvo tlifit it hloek, MihjwttHl to it niiitprowivo nUrnn *if mlriiwty i uttdl 
it toii«iIo nt whh uf tlio wuiio intimity nt. right rmatett, hits it, Hhwirmg hItvhh of 
the Hitme intwmity itt 4fi ch’gttrn tuui UP* Ut'gr«**‘H (Fig. X!!, 

5 t» In Fig, III, the blurt A Hi* in II iiirltrn long j*rrj>rn«hruliir to f ho plmio 
of tlio jmjiof, Fmtl tItti unit nhnnittg ni tvtm uitd the unit rumeremuve ntrvm 
ill the gluti itt, the haw. 

Ann, a,, t!H jioumlw per m|Unre iiirls, 



Fin, Xi Hlionr rminett by 1*4*1, lib Strong tlut** to abeur. 

Unmum iintl rt»tit|irv««itiit, 


S* If A H(\ Fig, III, woro im oitiiilitforiil ttmtigle \v ith enrh mde f» mehru, itittl 
the form tiifiKOftt to rfirti of the birlmett fare** 1,000 pitumirt, fiittf the unit 
nhottrittg iiittf etmu*re»«lve fitrrss nt the Imne, 

32. Relation of Shearing to Linear Elasticity. The modulus 
<if shearing eliiwtirily may lie rtdruliited from the ittodultifi in 
tension nr eotitproKsinu if Poisson's rutin m known. 

Fig. 3f> is the front Novation cif it Mark of jqttitre Mention nub- 
joe ted In shearing forees, The unit shearing displtteemenl i« 



Fin, IfH, .Shearing deformation, 


Ihu tangent of flit* tingle ft between tho Hues lit ittni til* of 
Fig. Iff>» If. In Fig. lift, Iff, wo have rotated the figure iui amount 
equal to one-half of the angle of shear ho that the direr turn of 
the diagonals remains roimtant. (This in railed punt »hmr t 
while the ease illustrated by Fig, Iff), If, is willed wimple shear.) 
The amount of this rotation will now be determined. 
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The shearing forces lengthen the diagonal HJ to HJ' and 
shorten the diagonal IK to IK'. The half diagonals, HM and 
MK, suffer the same relative deformation. 

If 5 is the unit linear deformation due to unit tensile stress 
s, the unit elongation along HJ is 5(1 + cr). This is made up of 
the elongation due to the tension along this diagonal and the 
elongation <r8 due to the equal compressive stress along the other 
diagonal at right angles to this one. In the same way the unit 
compression along the diagonal VK 7 is 5(1 + <r). 

The tangent of the angle <#> which the line HK! (Fig. 35, III) 
makes with the diagonal is given by: 


tan <j> = 
6 


M'K ' MK[ 1 - 5(1 + a)] 1 - 5(1 + a) 
HM ' HM[1 + 5(1 + a)] 1 + 5(1 +*y 


To get subtract the angle <j> from 45 degrees. 


T - — 45° — tan <p 

an 2 ”” 1 + tan 45° tan 


6 


5(1 +*). 


For small angles tan 6 = 2 tan - = 2 5(1 + <r). 

5 2s(l -f- cr) 

5 = -g; tan 6 = 


Since, 


E a 


S* 

a. 


Sa 


E 

s a E 


tan0 2s(l + cr) 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


But at 45 degrees the tensile and compressive unit stresses are 
equal to the horizontal and vertical unit shearing stress; s = 
Canceling these in equation (4), 


Tp _ ____ 

* 2(1 + <r) m 


(5) 


Problems 

2 E 

1. Show that when Poisson's ratio is E a = 

2 If E for steel is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, and Poisson's ratio 
is 0.27, find the modulus of rigidity. 

Arts . 11,800,000 pounds per square inch. 

3. Landolt and Bornstein give the following values, in kilograms per 
square millimeter for cast steel: E = 20,400, E a = 8,070, E v = 14,600. 
Find Poisson's ratio by means of equation (5) f and also by means of equation 
(9), Article 14. 





CHAPTER IV 


RIVETED JOINTS 

33. Kinds of Stress.—Riveted joints afford an excellent illus¬ 
tration of tension, compression, and shear, and of the manner 
of transmission of stress. Fig. 36 represents a pair of plates, 
each of breadth b and thickness t, transmitting a pull P in the 
direction of their length. The plates are united by means of a 
pin C, which fits tightly in a hole in the lower plate and passes 
through a hole in the upper plate. If we consider the upper 
plate, we find that the portion to the left of the pin is in tension. 





Fig. 36. —Stress at a bolted joint. 

The intensity of this tensile stress is found by dividing the 
pull P by the area bt. At the section EH in the plane of the 
center of the hole, the stress is still tension. The unit stress is 
greater here, for the area of cross-section is diminished by the 
material cut away to make room for the pin. If the hole is in 
the middle of the section and in the line of the pull, half of 
the total stress is transmitted by the lower section EF and half 
by the upper section GH. The total stress which passes EF as 
tension passes FK as shear. The intensity of this shearing 

P 

stress in the plate may be calculated by dividing the pull, -g, 

by the section of length FK and thickness L At M, the surface 
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of contact of the pin and plate, the? stress is (-(impression, The 
force is transmitted as a shearing stress from the part »>f tla- 
pin in tho upper plate to the portion in the lower plate, ami 
finally as compression to the lower plait-. 

It helps to fix our ideas if we regard stress as flowing like an 
electric current. This is illustrated in I-'ig. .47. We may regard 
tho circuit as completed through tho bodies which exert t he pull 
on the plates. 

In calculating tho unit shearing stress in the plates behind tint 
bolt or pin, since there is some uncertainty as to the width of 
tho bearing surface at Af, Fig. .'ill, it is customary to take the 
distance MN instead of FK in getting the shear area. 





I 




/• 


Jl* Alt, ( 


■j 


Fig. 37 .—Flow of strum. 


Problem! 

1. Tho plates in Fig. 37 are eneh 3 incite! wide tmtl iiirli tIin4, The 

hole in tho upper plate is i in eh in diameter find that in I lie hiwer filale m 

% inch in diameter. The holt i« % iiirli in dttititefer mnl llw tula! |inll nt 
5,100 pounds. Find the unit shearing stress In the bolt and tin? unit timsife 
stress in the not section of each plate. 

B,4H0 pounds per square inch. 

5,100 pounds per square inch, net tippor plate, 

*h 4,8(K) pounds per square inch, net seetnin, |*»wtnr plate, 

2. In Problem 1 find the unit shearing stress in the ttftfier plate In right nf 
the bolt if tho cantor of the hole m 1.5 inches from the right edge «f the plate 

dm. 5,100 pound! |**r itfftftff? melt. 

34. Bearing or Compressive Stress.— |n calculating the tutit 

bearing or compressive stress at the surface of eon tact of the fiiit 
and plate, it Js customary, among engint.!t!ri f to regard tiin bout* 
ing area as the product of the thickness of the plate muhipUml 
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by the di ameter of the p«i. Ifd is the diameter of the pin..,mi 
t is the thickness of the plate ; the bearing am<L isj$. In other 
words, it is the projection upon a plane parallel to the axis of the 
pin of that portion of the pin which is inside of the plate. Con¬ 
sider Fig. 38, in which a rectangular bar of thickness d is placed 
across the edge of a plate of thickness t If the bar crosses the 
plate at right angles, it is plain that the area of contact is td. 
If, as in Fig. 39, the bar passes through a hole in the plate, the 
bearing area is the same; and if the forces Pi, P 2 are balanced 
with respect to the center of the plate, the bearing stress is uni¬ 
form over the entire area. If the forces are not balanced, the 
area remains the same and the averag^^ring^stress is the same, 
but the maximum stress is greater, if there is force on only one 



Fig. 38. —Bearing. Fig. 39. —Bearing. Fig. 40. —Bearing. 


side of the plate, the smaller the distance between the force and 
plate the smaller will be the maximum bearing stress. In Fig. 40 
we have a round pin or bolt passing through a plate. The actual 
area is the lower half of the surface of the cylinder, of length t and 
diameter d. The reactions Pi, P 2 , etc., are not all vertical, but 
are nearly normal to the surface of contact. If, as in the case 
of liquid pressure, these reactions were exactly normal and of 
equal intensity, the resultant of their vertical components would 
be the same as if that unit pressure were exerted on the hori¬ 
zontal projection of this cylindrical surface. 

Problems 

1. In Problem 1 of Art. 33 what is the unit compressive stress of the pin? 

11,657 pounds per square inch. 

2. In Fig. 36 the diameter of the bolt and of the hole in the lower plate 
is }$ inch. What must be the thickness and width of the plate in order 
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that the unit bearing stress shall be 15,000 and the unit tensile stress in the 
net section shall be 12,000 pounds per square inch when the unit shearing 
stress in the bolt is 7,500 pounds per square inch? 

. Thickness, 0.34 inch. 
nSm Width, 2 inches, nearly. 

36. Lap Joint with Single Row of Rivets.—Fig. 41 shows 
a lap joint with a single row of rivets. In any riveted joint the 
distance p from center to center of adjacent rivets in a row is 
called the pitch . In solving problems, it is often convenient to 
consider a single strip of width p alone. 
In this case the problem of a lap joint 
with a single row of rivets becomes the 
same as that of Article 33. We may take 
this strip as extending from center to center 
of adjacent rivets, as in the lower part of 
Fig. 41. In this case, the total tension is 
transmitted in the plate between the two 
rivets, and the shear is equally divided 
between the upper half of the lower rivet 
and the lower half of the upper rivet. 
Or we may take the strip as including a 
single rivet, as in the upper portion of Fig. 
41, in which case the shear is transmitted 
by a single rivet and the tension is divided. 

In problems in riveting, unless otherwise 
stated we shall consider the rivet as exactly filling 
the rivet hole, and that the holes are drilled or 
reamed so that there is no injured material 
around them due to overstrain while punching. 
In practice, where the holes are punched and 
not reamed it is customary to make some allow¬ 
ance for this injured material. 

In problems where the width of the plate is given, it is generally better 
to consider the entire plate as a unit. In Problem 1 below, to get the tensile 
stress in the ne$t section we may take a strip 8.25 inches wide transmit¬ 
ting a pull of 13,200 pounds. 



Fig. 41. —Single-riveted 
lap joint. 


Problems 

(Look up rivet areas in handbook) 

1. Two K-inch plates, each 12 inches wide, are united by five %-inch 
rivets in a single row to form a lap joint. The joint transmits a pull of 
13,200 pounds. Find the unit tensile stress in the gross section of the plates, 
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timl tmwtb f!tm« in f ht^ in«t mwtioit, flip null *ht<nriti|( atrium tit Uni rivi't*, 
mill thu unit pf ttvm biitwnrii rivt*la iitnl plnhut, 

j H h pound* |»rr mpmrr iiM’lt in w4 

A an, j |>otind* pr m jtmrp im4i, 

I &*n 7,010 |*ttund* pr «|i$nr« writ. 

2. Two \ mi-Ii tiuilrr \Antm nr«* uuihnt hy n wiihIp row »f **q ndtmh rlvnt* 
ti» ftirtn ii Iiifi joint, Tim jiitrh m ’i'^n iut'htm. Find ttm unit ttmmtn atrtma 

in lliti lint m*vUuit w tim flit- unit dmuinn nlmm In tim rivpln k M.KOO pound* 
|f#»r Mfiiiifn inrli, ♦ !«*, | f/Jflff |»mu*«t« pr nifiliirti illilll. 



Fin* 42, Hiiigfi^rlvntinl butt Joint, 


86, Butt Joint* A butt joint in matin whan tlrn two printupal 
plaits urn in tfto humo plana, and tiro united by manna of mm nr 

two itddtf tonal narrow platna imltiwl mnwr platm nr fmM atmjm , 

A butt jcitrti with it aitiglis butt strap m oquivaUmt to two lap 
joints ptinmd fandom. 

1%* 42 hIiowm ii butt Joint with dotthlo butt *trn(iH. Tint rivote 
nrn in doublo tthimr an that tint total almar transmitted by mob 

rivot ii twimi im groat m in n lap Joint. 

Bxamplft 

Two t|4npli pUtim are united to form a butt joint by two !b'*”uwh butt 
ilmp, Thorn m ot*« row of H4twh rivut* mi mt»h nidu. If tlin tdlownhh* 
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unit tensile stress in the pinto is 10,000 pounds per square Inch and the 
able unit shearing stress in the rivets is 8,000 pounds per square inch, whnt 
should bo the pitch? 

The area of one rivet is 0.00hi square inch, arid each rivet m in double 
shear. The not erosH-Hoetion which carries the tension equal to lint shear 


in one rivet is 



2 X 0,0011 X 8,(300, 

1.924 inelies, 


p «■ 2.80 inches. 


Problems 

■ / 1. Two $|J-inoh plates are united by two ij-inrh butt ftintp to form it 
butt joint. There is one row of %4mh rivets on each aide. Tl»« pitch is 
2}i inches. Find tho unit tensile strew In the net section of the lidneft 
plates and tho unit bearing strew between these plates and the rivets wtien 
the unit shearing strew in the rivets is 0,000 pound® por square inch. 

Am . % « 8,070 gnmnd* pir square Ineh, 
#« " 18,850 pound® per square inch. 

Fig. 43 raprtnontJ it m t of tmt& ittftilti 

at the Watertown Anumnl, to nitidy tho 
behavior of rivntad joints. A plate of 
width b and thtakmwi t wait platted down 
for a portion of its length to noitiit non* 
venient width and united to it pair of 
plates, thuM forming cme-hulf of it fuitt 
joint Wrought-iron rivet# were lifted of 
nominal diameter Ho hieh hm than tho diameter of tini hole*. 
In calculating it wan asHumod that tho finkhed rivnta entirely 
filled tho rivet holes. 

Problem! 

2. In test piece No. 1,151 (Watertown Arsenal, 1885, pg# 807), th# 
breadth b was 14.00 inches; the tested width, 14.30 liteltMt,* the aeliial thick¬ 
ness of tho plate, 0.248 inch. There were five rivets in 1-inch drilled httbm. 
The joint failed by tension along the line of the rivet holes under a pull of 
150,440 pounds. The calculated results as published are: 


Aiimah Imhm 

Gross sectional area of plaits..... 1.5lii 

Net sectional area of plate,, 2J2i 

Bearing surface of rivets... 1,240 

Shearing area of rivet®,___ ......... 7,854 



Fio7«w-3laJf of hi 


43.—Half of butt 
joint. 
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Maximum Stress ON* Joint Pounds per square inch 

Tension in gross section of plate. 43,830 

Tension in net section of plate. 67,170 

Compression on bearing surface of rivets... 126,160 

Shearing in rivets. 19,920 

Verify these results. 

3. In test piece No. 1,355 the results were: 

Tested width of plate. 15 inches. 

Actual thickness. 0.251 inch. 

Ultimate load. 167,200 pounds. 


There were five rivets in 1-inch holes. “ Fractured two outside sections 
of plate at edge along line of riveting; the two middle sections sheared in 
front of the rivets." 

Compute all unit stresses as in Problem 2. 



Fig. 44.—Failure of riveted plate. 


Fig. 44 is a copy of a photograph of this plate after failure. 
It shows failure by tension across the net section and shear in 
front of the rivets. It also shows elongation of th<e rivet holes 
due to bearing pressure on the plate, combined with shear. 

In order to compare the strength of the material in the net 
section of a riveted joint with the ordinary tension tests, two 
strips were sheared from each sheet of steel, one lengthwise, the 
other crosswise the sheet. These were planed to a width of 1.5 
inches and tested in the usual way. 

From the sheet used in No. 1,353 two test pieces were taken. 
These gave as ultimate tensile strengths: 

Pounds per square inch 


No. 1,213, lengthwise. 59,180 

1,224, crosswise. 60,840 
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Four test strips were taken from the sheet used for No. 1,355: 

Pounds per square inch 


No. 1,214, lengthwise. 58,680 

1,220, lengthwise. 62,300 

1.225, crosswise. 61,230 

1.226, crosswise. 60,890 


Comparing these results with the unit stresses in the net 
section of the riveted plates, we find that the stress in the test 
pieces is considerably lower. This is an illustration of Article 

24. The net section in the 
riveted plate is relatively short 
and consequently is kept from 
necking as it would in a longer 
piece. Notice that there is no 
certain difference between the 
pieces lengthwise and those cross¬ 
wise the plate. This is explained 
by the fact that in rolling the 
metal it was worked both ways, 
so that there was no definite 
grain in one direction. 

In Problems 2 and 3, the 
design was such that there was 
relatively small shearing stress. 
The rivets used were large com¬ 
pared with the thickness of the 
plate. Problem 4, below, rep¬ 
resents a different case with a 
different mode of failure. 

Problems 

4. In a test piece similar to Fig. 43 (Watertown Arsenal, 1886, page 1401), 
the following data are given; tested width, 13.11 inches; thickness, 0.630 
inch; five rivets in 1-inch drilled holes; failed by shearing the rivets under a 
pull of 295,500 pounds; rivet holes elongated 0.31 inch, 0.32 inch, 0.26 inch, 
0.25 inch, 0.24 inch. 

. Calculate the unit stresses. 

Pounds per square inch 


( Tensile stress in net section. 57,840 

Bearing stress. 93,810 

Shearing stress on rivets. 37,620 


5. In Problem 4, the butt straps were 0.384 inch thick. Find the unit 
tensile stress in the net section. 



Fig. 45.—Failure of rivet. 
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Fig. 45 in h copy of a photograph of a rivet which failed by 
idieur an in Problem 4 (Watertown Ameiinl, “Tents of Metal*," 
IKKtl, page 1507). 

37. Rivets in More Then One Row. Hivet* an* frequently 
arranged in two or moro rowa. The rivets in tho s<*eond row 
may lie plan’d directly behind the rivets in tho first row, or they 
may bo arranged zigzag a* nhown in Fig. 4b. 'i'wo adjoining 
rowa of zigzag rivet* must not Ik* planed too Homo together or tho 
pinto will fail along the diagonal line joining the rivet* of the 
two rowa. The Boiler Code of tin* American Society of Me* 



too. -US. Hotihlc-rivett'il lap joint. 


uhanical Kngineer* sjmeifies that tito total net diwtanco*, a mtti e 
of Fig, 4(1, must exceed the net distance / by at leant, 20 per 
cent,* 

In computing problem* of two or moro rows of rivet* it Is 
customary to regard the unit Hhcaring *tre** the same in all 
rivet*. 

Where narrow plate* arc united by Kevoral row* of rivet*, it 
!m tK’Ht to take the entire width of the plate a* the unit. 

* Tranuietwr* vj the American Society of Mechanical Engineer*, HH4, 
page tOIB. 
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Example . ^ v r ' ** 

Two j^-inch by 12-inch plates are united to form a J ap joint by means of 
ten 1-inch rivets arranged as shown in Fig. 47. The joint transmits a pull 
of 60,000 pounds. Find the unit shearing stress in the rivets and the unit 
tensile stress in plate A at sections 1-1, 2-2 and 3-3. 

60,000 

s s — 7 "g 54 ~ <>639 pounds per square inch. 

At section 1-1 the net area is (12 — 1)% and 

60,000 „ , . , 

St - = 7,273 pounds per square inch. 



Fio. 47.—Multiple-riveted lap joint. 

At section 2-2 the net width is 10 inches, but since one-tenth of the total 
pull has been transmitted by rivet 1 from plate A to plate B the total tension 
transmitted through this net section is only 54,000 pounds, and 


54,000 
10 X % 


7,200 pounds per square inch. 


At section 3-3 the net width is 8 inches, but three-tenths of the total pull 
has been transmitted to plate B through the rivets in sections 1-1 and 2-2 
so that the total tension in net section 3-3 is only 42,000 pounds. 

42,000 

8t — —-— =s 7,000 pounds per square inch. 


Problem 

1. Solve the above example if the plates are 10 inches wide instead of 12 
inches. 

f At 1-1, s t = 8,889 lb./in. 2 
An8. j At 2-2, s t — 9,000 lb./in. 2 
[ At 3-3, s t » 9,333 lb./in. 2 
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Notice that in problem I the greatest tensile stress in at section 3-3, white in 
tin* I’Xiimjiif* th»* greatest stress in lit section 1 1. 

In wide plates, such uh hip used in boilers, it in not convenient 
to consider the entire width, lmt it in lietter to divide the width 
up into n numlmr of equal units, each of which includes a group 
of rivets. (ienemlly the width of such it unit is the pitch in the 
row having the fewest rivets. 

In Fig. 40, whore tho pitch of l«»th rows in the name, the width 
of tho unit in equal to the pitch. It may extend from center to 
center of two rivets in one row. The entire pull which in trans¬ 
mitted hy a atrip of the plate of width p may lie regarded an 
carried hy the whole of rivet 3, the shaded portion of rivet 2, and 
the shaded portion of rivet l; or a at rip of equal width may include 
all of rivets 4 and f>. In either cast*, one rivet in each row is 
included in the unit. AH the stress which is transmitted hy a 
strip of unit width passes through tho not 
wet ion of the lower plate Imtween two 
rivets of the right row. Half of this stress 
is transmitted to the upper plate through 
the rivet of the right row, and the other 
half (lasses through the not section at t he 
left row of rivets, Tho unit tensile stress 
in the net section at the right row in the 
lower (date and at the left row in the upjs*r " 

plate is twice as great as the unit stress in 
the left row in the lower plate and the right row in the ujqter 
plate. 

Fig. 48 shows three rows of rivets with twice as many rivets 
in the middle row as in either of the others. The unit strip is 
taken as equal to the pitch in the outer rows. The unit strip 
may extend from the center of rivet I to the center of rivet. 3, or 
it may include the whole of rivet l and none of rivet. 5. In 
oitlter case if. embraces two rivets in the middle row and one 
rivet in each of the others. 


<i> 0 <i> i 

4 >' | 


<i>, 


Problems 

S» Twn H4t\vU pktPi are united by ?*4nah rivets to form a lap joint, 

11m rlvttii are in three row# m in 1% 48 with thw pitch in the outer row# A 
ificitms* Pint! ail the unit «treff*« if tho groan umitton of th* pktm tmimmite 
a gin it of 3,400 pounds ptr inch of width, 
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Pounds per 
square inch 

St in all rivets. 6,790 

. . 10,667 

Ans. ■ st right upper and left lower. 7,530 

St left upper and right lower. 1,882 

st at middle rows. 6,857 


3. A butt joint is formed of two J^-inch plates united by two %c~mch 
butt straps. There are two rows of J£-inch rivets on each side, the inner 
rows of 3-inch pitch and the outer rows of 6-inch pitch. The unit stress in 
the gross section of the J^-inch plates is 6,000 pounds per square inch. Find 
the unit tensile stress in the net section at each row of rivets in the J^-inch 
plates and at one of the inner rows in the butt straps. Find the unit shear¬ 
ing stress in the rivets and the unit bearing stress between the rivets and the 
%-inch plates. 

Pounds per 
square inch 


st in -inch plates in outer rows. 7,024 

st in J^-inch plates in inner rows. 5,647 

Ans, * st in butt straps at inner rows. 6,776 

s s in all rivets. 4,989 

s e between rivets and main plates. 13,714 


4. Solve Problem 3 if one of the butt straps is narrow so as to include only 
the two inner rows of rivets while the other takes in all the rivets, Fig. 49. 

Pounds per 
square inch 


st in H-inch plates at outer rows. 7,024 

st in inch plates at inner rows. 6,776 

st in narrow butt strap at inner rows. 5,421 

Ans. st in wide butt strap at inner rows. 8,132 

s» in all rivet sections. 5,987 

s c in outer rows. 8,229 

s c in inner rows. 16,457 


Suggestion. —The outer rivet being in single shear and the two inner 
rivets being in double shear, one-fifth of the total pull on the 6-inch strip is 
transmitted to the wide butt strap at the outer row. 

6 . What should be the minimum thickness of the wide butt strap of 
Problem 4 in order that the unit stress in it may not exceed the maximum 
stress in the J^-inch plates? 

Joints with one narrow and one wide butt strap are consider¬ 
ably used in boiler work. Such joints are open to the objection 
that the pull is not equal on both sides so that some bending is 
produced in the plates^ which decidedly weakens the joint. In 
a lap joint the effect of bending stresses is still greater, and such 
joints should be designed for much lower unit tensile stresses 
than are'allowable in a butt joint with equal butt plates.* 

* F. W. Dean, Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers , 1915, page 620. 
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88. BUeltitey of a Riveted Joint. The ratio of the ntrangth 

of ii riveted joint to the Htrnngth of one of the plates which it 
uni toe m culled the vfficimcy of the joint. The efficiency may 
also tie defined m the ratio of the unit ninm in the groan Hcctiort, 
when the joint in nfreHwed to it h allowed limit, to the allowable 
unit Mtrtw in the platen. If the joint ih ho designed as to make 
it at least m strong in shear and compression m it is in tension 
at the net section, the eflieieney heroines the ratio of the net 
see!ion to the gross section. 

The ealeulations for efficiency may t m bawd upon either the 
ultimate strength or the allowable unit strew. The Boiler C-ode 

of The American Boeiety of Mechanical Engineers specifier, 


Tensile strength of steel plate 
Crushing strength of steel plate 
Hheitring nt rength of steel rivets,, 
Hliwtring strength of iron rivet*. 


Pmintl* p«r 
jujunri* Ineh 

m,ooo 

M t (M) 

44,000 

as,(KK) 


Tho ihkIu further njxwithm that tho utmigth of u rivet, in tiouhln j 
.hour ix twh'o itx xtrongth in xinghi xhoar. 

With n frnitor of xafxty of fi, which ix the ono gonornUy umh! 
in IkhIw thwign, the allowable unit xtrt'Hww Imconie: 


*i for »tw*l . 

« # for steel . 
*«for iteah. 

«« for Iron... 


Pfltlfttii P»t 
m)usrn laeh 

11,000 

10,000 

K,M00 

7,«00 


Tu find the eflieieney of tt given joint calculate the strength 

of a unit width in immm 8t the net sections, in shear at the j 
tjvrftt, nnd in bearing between rivets and plates , and divide the., 
smallest of these by the tensile strength of the unit width of the < 
plate. 

Bxampl* 


Two U4mh steel plates are united hy a double row of >|-ineh steel 
rivets to form a tap joint. The pitch in each row is t% inches. Using the 
ultimate strengths of the A, H. M. E. Boiler (’otic,* e&teul&te the eileltney 

of the joint. 

Uni unit strip is '1% inehm with#, and the net width Imtween rivets ii *J 

inches. 


* Trsmsrtiflfi# #|f Ms Awerimn e/ M#c4#tnfenJ /fngMssr*, 1014 

I 
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Tensile strength of not section » 2 X Ji X 55,000 ** 41,2.50 pounds 
Shearing strength of rivets 2 X 0.4418 X 44,000 -<18,878 pounds. 
Bearing strength - 2 X % X % X 95,000 50,487 pounds 

Tensile strength of unit 3 - ^}{ X H X 55,000 « 50,719 pounds 

The joint is weakest in shear and 

oo 070 

Efficiency - » 0.685 - 08.5 per cent. 

Problems 

; 1. Two JfJ-inoh stool platen are united by a double row of %-inch steel 

rivets to form a lap joint. The pitch in inches. Find the efficiency of the 
joint. Am, Weakest in tension; efficiency “ 74.1 per cent. 



Fro. 49.—Doubh^riveted butt joint. 


2. Two H-intsh plates are united to form a butt joint. There are two 
rows of %-inch rivets on each side. The pitch at the inner rows is 2.5 inches 
and at the outer rows it is 5 inches. Find the efficiency. 

Am. Weakest in compression; efficiency is 77.7 per cent. 

8. What should he the minimum thickness of the butt straps in Prof dent 
2 in order that they may be 10 per cent, stronger than the main plates at 
their weakest section. 


\Example 

In Fig. 49 the pitch of the outer row m 5 inches, the pitch of the inner row 
is 2.5 inches, the diameter of the rivets is % ifich, and the thickness of the 
plates is % inch; find the strength and efficiency of the joint 
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'raking a strip 5 inches wide* n« a unifc thorn nr«* two rivets in double ffbeiie 
and one rivet in single shear 

Hhe*aring strength of one rivet section « 0,44 IK X 44,000 ...» 111,4*411 

Hearing strength of one rivet * * { n X H X 05,000 . , 20,71 B 

Toted shearing strength f> X 10,4*40,. . . 07,1 OH 

Tension in outer not section «» % X *jk£ X 55*000 . 07,0/10 

Tension in inner net section H X % X 55,000,. . 72, W 

Tension in gross section « J| X H X 55,000 ... . 10.1,125 

The joint may fail by tension at Inner section with shear nr compression at 
outer rivet. 

Tension at Inner section and shear *•* 72 , IH7 I 10,440 > ... 01,0211 

Tins joint may fail by ewnpression at the twee inner rivets nmt shear at the* 
outer rivet, 

20,71 B X 2 + 10,440,. .. ........ 72,H75 


As the compressive strength of the* outer rivet m greater than the shearing 
strength it was not necessary to calculate the total strength m rumpressiw* 
or the o Afoot of tension at innor section with eomproHmon in miter rivet, 

Efficiency * ! M ' r mit * 

Problems 

4. Hoivo tho example above using !fc4nrh rivets, 

Ann, Weakest in tension in the outer not section; efficiency, H2 5 j*er cent, 
I* Fig. 50 shows erne* of a series of quadruple riveted but! joint* designed 
by tho Hartford Boiler Inspection and Insurance Ho, The short pitch w 4.1*% 
inches and tho rive*t holes are* Fbn inch. Find the efficiency*. using tho unit 

stresses of tho A, B. M. 14. Boiler Code. 

Am, 02.7 par cent. Joint fails by tearing tlm plate between rivet holes 
In tho third row and shearing tho rivets in tho two outer rows, 

y' 89. Joints of Maximum Bflteiency* It in imgsible to design 
a joint having tho same strength in tension, compression, ami 
shear. Bur.h designs frequently load to umiNUiiI Emm of rivet a 
or to values of pitch which will not leave room for binning the 
rivet head. In structural work the pitch is required to \m at 
least three times the diameter of the rivet, Handler pitch is 
permitted in boilers. 

Formulas for joints of maximum efficiency are useful in deriv¬ 
ing approximate values of the pitch and si sea of rivets, and in 
showing the maximum efficiency iwmsible with a given style of 

joint, 

Ningle-rmted Lap Joint,-—li quitting the compressive strength 
with the tensile strength in the net scad ion, 

*Jd tulip — d), 11) 

where t is the thickness of the plate, d is the diameter of tin* 
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rivet, p is the pitch, and s c and St are the compressive and tensile 
stress. 

s c d = st(p — d), (2) 

S c + St , /o\ 


Efficiency 


= V " (l = i 
V 


d __ ^ __ s t _ s c 

p Sc + St Sc + St 


'fh 

X 


„, 

'l*|< 

! x-K x 4 -n /'+N ✓'Wld X X 


16 / 

IE T 

II i 




I RIVET HOLES lVis DIA . 


¥ 


SECTION AT ikf-M 


P -1 i-p- 

i ^-UfeT 


ill i -m- 


52 if 

o il «qJL 



Fig. 50.—Quadruple-riveted butt joint. 

Equating the shearing strength and the compressive strength, 

s a wd 2 /f-s 

s c td = —z ■ j (5) 


If s c = 95,000, s 8 = 44,000 and s t = 55,000, 
, 4 X 95, 95 , _ 


j 4X95, 

d = ~Ta - t 

44 7r 


t = 2.75 t nearly. 


150 , 30 , - . . , 

V = -rrd = Trd = 7.o 2 nearly. 
55 11 


Efficiency = ztz-n = 0.633 = 63.3 per cent. 
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Problem . 

1. A single-riveted lap joint is made of 3^-inch steel plates. Find the 

diameter and pitch of the rivets for maximum efficiency. 

Am. d = 6-inch; p *= 1% inches. 
The pitch in Problem 1 is less than the allowable value for structural-steel 
work but is permissible in boiler work. 

Singh-riveted Butt Joint .—In a single-riveted butt joint the 
relations between compression of rivets and tension in the net 
section is the same as in single-riveted lap joints, so that equa¬ 
tions (1), (2), (3), and (4) are valid. 

Since each rivet is in double shear, (5) becomes 


sjd = 


2 s,ird 2 


When s c is 95,000, s B is 44,000 and s t is 55,000 pounds per square 
inch, 

d = 1.374 t = nearly. (8) 

_ 150 11 . _ „ 7 , . 

p ~ 55 X 8 1 ~ 3 5L 


Problems 

2. Two % neh plates are united to form a single-riv ted butt joint. Find 
the size of rivets and the pitch for maximum efficiency. 

4ns. d = 0.86 inch; p = 2.35 inches. 
Use d = 0.875 = % inch; p = 2.375 = 2 % inches. 

3. In problem 2, as used, find the efficiency. 

Am. Weakest in tension in net section; efficiency =63.2 per cent. 

Double-riveted Lap Joint. —In a double-riveted lap joint there 
are two rivets in compression in unit width and 

2 sjd = sj(p ~ d), (9) 

_ _ 2s c /i m 


Efficiency = 


2 s c + st 


( 11 ) 
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The relation of shear and compression is the same as in a single- 

riveted lap joint so that equation (6) is valid. 

If * « 05,000, *, = 55,000 r and s e = 44,000, 




Efficiency 


38 n 

«- °' 77 '> 


77.5 per cent. 


Problems 

4. Two 5ft -inch plates are united to form a double-riveted lap joint. 

Find the size of the rivets and the pitch for maximum efficiency. 

An*, d — 0.86 inch; p = 3.83 incite. 
Use d = % inch; p = Z% inches. 

fi. Find the effideney of the joint of Problem 4 with d and p as used. 

Am. Weakest in tension; efficiency =* 77.4 per cent. 
§. Two Jf-ineh plates are united by a double row of rivets to form a lap 
Joint. Find the size of rivets and the pitch for maximum efficiency. 

Am. d = 2.06 inches, an impractical rivet. 

DmMe~riveled Butt Joint .—If all rivets pass through both butt 
straps the relation of tension and compression is the same as in a 
double-riveted lap joint and equations (10) and (11) are valid. 
Equations (7) and (8) are valid for all butt joints in which all 
rivets are in double shear. One advantage of butt joints over 
lap joints is the fact that smaller rivets may be used with thick 
plates and still have the maximum efficiency. 


Problem 


7. Two If-inch plates are united to form a double-riveted butt joint in 
which all rivets are in double shear. Find the diameter of rivets and the 
pitch for the maximum effideney. Am. d = 0.86; p = 3.83 inches. 

Use d = %; p = 3% inches. 


DotMeHrimted Butt Joint with Older Row Twice the Pitch of 
Inner Row .—There are three rivets in the unit width. If p is 
the pitch at the outer row 

3sd = *t(p — d), (12) 



(14) 
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Equations (7) and (8) apply. 

If Sc = 95,000, Si = 55,000, and s. = 44,000, 


340 , 


-d = 8.5 1. 


Efficiency = 


285 

340 


83.8 per cent. 


Problem 

8. Two -inch pistes are united with double butt straps of equal width. 
There are two rows of rivets on each side, the pitch of the rivets in the 
outer rows being twice that of the inner rows. Find the diameter and pitch 
for the maximum efficiency. Am. d = 1 }{e inch; p = inches. 

These principles may be applied to any arrangement of rivets, 
but care must be taken to see that the joint is not weaker by some 
combination of stresses than it is by a single stress. This was 

illustrated by the last example of the preceding article. 

It is necessary that boilers should be tight as well as strong, 
and for this reason rivets are frequently used in the construction 
of butt joints somewhat too large for the maximum efficiency. 

The Boiler Committee of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has worked out the efficiency of a number of joints. 
These are found in the Transactions of 1914, pages 1067 to 1075. 

The design of riveted joints for steel construction is treated 
fully in treatises on the “Design of Framed Structures.” 

40. Stresses in Hollow Cylinders and Spheres.—In a hollow 
vessel inclosing a liquid or gas under pressure, the pressure of 
the fluid develops stresses in the walls of the vessel. The pres¬ 
sure of a fluid at any point is normal to the surface. The result¬ 
ant pressure on any portion of a curved surface in any given 
direction is equal to the pressure on a plane surface perpendicular 
to the given direction and equal in area to the projection of the 
curved surface upon its plane. Fig. 51 represents a portion of 
the surface of a cylinder of diameter D, and of length l perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of the paper. If P is the pressure on this 
surface in pounds per square inch, the total pressure on the semi¬ 
circular surface to the right of the plane AB is The re- 
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sultan! pressure on this surface in the direction normal to AB 
is PDl } since Dl is the area of the projection of the curved surface 
upon the vertical plane. There is an equal pressure in the 
opposite direction upon the curved surface to the left of AB. 
These two equal and opposite forces are resisted by the cir¬ 
cumferential tensile stresses in the sections at A and B. If t 
is the thickness of the wall of the cylinder, the area in tension is 
211, and 




Fig. 51.—Hollow cylinder with internal pressure. 


2I4*i = PDl, 


Problems 


Formula V. / 


1. A boiler shell 30 inches in diameter is subjected to a steam pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch. The plates are % inch thick. Find the 
unit stress. Am . 6,000 pounds per square inch. 

1 A boiler shell 5 feet in diameter is made of % g-ineh plates. The longi¬ 
tudinal joints have an efficiency of 80 per cent. The allowable unit tensile 
stress in the plates is 11,000 pounds per square inch, find the allowable 
pressure. Ans. 165 pounds per square inch. 

The resultant pressure on the end of a hollow cylinder in the 
direction of its length is the product of the pressure in pounds 
per square inch multiplied by the area of cross-section of the 
cylinder. This is resisted by a longitudinal tensile stress in the 
shell. The cross-section in tension is approximately the inner 
circumference multiplied by the thickness. 


(4)/ 
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The longitudinal unit stress in a hollow cylinder is one-half the 
circumferential unit stress. 

Equations (3) and (4) apply also to hollow spheres subjected 
to internal pressure. 

Since the longitudinal tensile stress is only one-half the cir¬ 
cumferential unit stress, it is only necessary to have the effi¬ 
ciency of the circumferential joints which resist the longitudinal 
tension a little greater than one-half the efficiency of the 
longitudinal joints. 

Problem 

3. A hollow cylinder 4 feet in diameter is made of 54 6-inch plates. The 
longitudinal joints are double-riveted lap joints using %-inch rivets spaced 
3inches (Problem 4 of Article 39). The circumferential joints are single- 
riveted lap joints with %-inch rivets spaced 2)4 inches. Find the allow¬ 
able pressure using A. S. M. E. ultimate strengths with a factor of safety 
of 5. 
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41. Torque.—A shaft or rod subjected to a pair of equal and 
opposite couples in parallel planes at right angles to its length 
is in torsion between these planes. In Fig. 52 we have a rope 
wound around a shaft and carrying a weight. Attached to the 
shaft is a pulley upon which runs a belt. The tension on the 
rope and the reactions of the bearings form a counterclockwise 
couple, while the tension on the belt and the reactions form a 
clockwise couple. If there is no friction at 
the bearings, these couples are equal, pro¬ 
vided the shaft is stationary or moving in 
either direction with constant speed. The| 
moment of either couple is the twisting moment,! 
or torque, in the portion of the shaft between 
the pulley and the rope. We will represent 
torque by T. Torque is expressed in foot-J 
' pounds and inch-pounds. Some writers, in! 
^ ^ , . order to distinguish torque and bending 

torsion. moment from work, use pound-feet and 

pound-inches for the first two and reserve 
foot-pounds, and inch-pounds to mean work or energy. This 
distinction is not in general use. 



Problems 

1. An axle 12 inches in diameter is used to lift a load of 600 pounds by 

means of a 1-inch rope. What is the torque? A ns. 3,900 inch-pounds. 

2. A shaft carries a 4-foot pulley. A belt running on this pulley exerts 
a pull of 1,500 pounds at one point of tangency and a pull of 200 pounds at 
the other. Neglecting the thickness of the belt, find the torque. 

Ans. 2,600 foot-pounds. 

42. Reformation and Stress at Surface of Shaft.—Fig. 53 
represents a shaft fixed at the lower end. DB and EF are lines 
in its surface parallel to the axis CO. If the cylindrical surface 
between the lines DB and EF is developed, it forms the plane 
rectangle DBFE. If a torque is applied to the shaft, twisting 
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it in a counterclockwise direction, the point B is displaced to B* 
and the point F is displaced to F'. The developed surface 
DBFE suffers a shearing deformation and becomes the parallelo¬ 
gram DB'F'E. Every point on the surface at the upper end 
is displaced the distance BB'. If a is the radius of the cylinder 
and 6 (in radians) is the angle through which the top is turned 
with reference to the base, the displacement BE' is equal to ad. 



If Z is the length of the shaft, the unit shearing deformation is 
given by 


S* 


a 6 

T 


(i) 


and the unit shearing stress in the outer fibers is given by 

« Esae 

$.= — 


( 2 ) 


Problems 

1. A 4-inch solid steel shaft is twisted 2 degrees in a length of 10 feet. 
What is the unit shearing displacement at the surface? 

Am- 8, = = 0.000582. 

5.400 
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1. If the modulus of rigidity of the stet'3 of Problem 1 k 12,000,000 
pounds per square inch, find the unit ^liearin^ stress in the outer fibers. 

Ans. £» « 6,984 pounds per square inch. 

3. A rod m twisted 32 degrees In a length of 10 feet. Find the 

unit shearing displacement In the outer fiber. 

4. If a 1-inch rod of a given material may be twisted 5 degrees in a length 
of 12 feet, without exceeding the allowable unit shearing stress, how much 
may a J^4ach rod of the same material be twisted in a length of 4 feet? 

43. Relation erf Torque to Angle erf Twist.—Fig. 54 shows the 

upper end of the shaft of Fig. 53. An element of area dA is 
at the position M at a distance r from the axis. When the shaft 
^is twisted and the top is turned through 
an angle of 0 radiQiw, this area is moved 

/ \ to ML Its displacement is rf and the 

/ f/ shearing displacement is given by 


Fhe unit shearing stress on dA is given 

- u = —. ( 2 ) 

Fig. 54.— Shear displacement * 

of torsion. 

The part of the shaft between the 
radius r and the radius r -f dr is a hollow cylinder of thickness dr, 

which may be developed into a rectangular solid of width 2rr and 

thickness dr. The area of cross-section of this hollow cylinder 
is 2wrdr m The shearing force required to deform this cylinder is 

the product of its cross-section multiplied by the unit shearing 

stress. 


Shearing force = 2 nrrfr X ' 


2 wEjB 
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2 irEsd . 

T = -;— I r 3 dr 


l 


°-f' 


ttE,9 

21 


M 0 ; 


T 


tv a. 


E s 6 7ra 4 

T X 


(5) 


The expression is the polar moment of inertia of the circle 

, amJs',ss*m 

of radius a and is usually represented by J. Equation (5) 
becomes 

EM / £ 

l ’ . 

Tl 
E.J 


from which 


T 

6 


*v |e). 

Formula VI. -w/X 


This theory applies rigidly to circular shafts only. In Fig. 54 
the straight line OMB remains straight when the shaft is twisted. 
In sections which are not circular, this is not the case, and the 
unit shearing stress is not directly proportional to the distance 
from the axis. 


Problems 


1. A 2-inch solid steel shaft is twisted 2 degrees in a length of 10 feet. 
If the modulus of rigidity is 12,000,000 pounds per square inch, what is the 
torque? Am. 555.6 7r 2 = 5,483 inch-pounds. 

\J 2. Find the angle of twist in a length of 15 feet of 4-inch solid steel shaft¬ 
ing which drives a 6-foot pulley when the tension on the belt at one point 
of tangency is 2,900 pounds and at the other point 300 pounds. The 
modulus of rigidity is 11,700,000. Am. 0 = 3.28 degrees. 

3. A hollow tube 2 inches outside diameter and 1 inch inside diameter is 
twisted by a force of 120 pounds at the end of an arm 5 feet long, and the 
angle of twist is 1 degree in a length of 40 inches. Find E a . 

Ans. E» = 11,200,000 pounds per square inch. 


44. The Relation of Torque to Shearing Stress.—From 
tion (6) of Article 43, 


EJBJ 
l ; 


equa- 

CD 


and from equation (2) of Article, 43 

„ E,ad 
S.- j ; 


from which 

Substituting in (1) 


E.d _ St 

l ~ a' 


T 

S. 


SJ t 

a 

Ta 

J 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


fi 



Formula VII. 


( 
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For a solid circular shaft, J = and - = ~zr; 

2 a 2 

_ JF MT 

* ’ (5) 

2 

j ? Formula VII gives the unit shearing stress at the surface of a 

| mIM circular shaft of radius a subjected to a torque of T ineh- 
l pounds. 

For a hollow circular shaft of inside radius b, 

T (a 4 - ¥) A (a 2 + b 1 ) 

J = *—= —j-—; 

- 2Ta 

3 x(a 4 - i> 4 ) 


Problems 


1. A 2-inch solid shaft is twisted by a force of 300 pounds applied to a 
wrench at a distance of 4 feet from the axis of the shaft. Find the unit 

shearing stress at the outer surface of the shaft. 

14 400 X 2 

Am. S s * — - « 9,167 pounds per square inch. 

w 

2. A 4-foot flywheel is driven by a 3-inch solid shaft. The tension on 
part of the belt is 1,500 pounds, and on the other 300 pounds. Find the 
torque and the maximum unit shearing stress. 

An#. S* =* 5,432 pounds per square inch. 

3. A 4-inch solid shaft exerts a torque of 6,000 foot-pounds. Find the 

maximum unit shearing stress. Ans. 5,729 pounds per square inch. 

4. Solve Problem 3 if the shaft is hollow with the outside diameter 4 
indies and the inside diameter 2 inches. 

72 000 X 2 X 2 

An#. Ss = i) — =6,111 pounds per square inch. 

3. Solve Problem 3 if the shaft is hollow with the inside diameter 2 inches 
and the outside diameter such that the aim of cross-section is equivalent 
to that of a 4-inch solid shaft. An#. 4,271 pounds per square inch. 


Formula VII may be derived in another way. From Fig. 
54 it is seen that the displacement of any area dA is proportional 
to its distance r from the axis. Hence the unit shearing stress 
is also proportional to the distance of the element from the axis 
of the shaft. If S\ is the unit shearing stress at unit distance 
from the axis, the unit shearing stress at a distance r is s 2 r. 
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The shearing stress on an area dA is SivdA and the resisting 
moment is s\r 2 dA, The total moment is given by 

T = Sifr 2 dA; (!) 

but J*r*dA is the polar moment of inertia J, from which 

T = siJ . ( 2 ) 

But since s M at any point is equal to Sir, the unit shearing stress at 
the surface where r = a is given by S s = Sia, hence s± =~, which 

SsJ 

substituted in (2) gives T = Formula VII. 

45. Relation erf Torque? to Work—To an arm of length R f 
measured from the axis of a shaft, a force P is applied which is 
perpendicular to the plane passing through the axis of the shaft 
and the point of application of the force. The torque is RP. 
When the shaft makes one revolution, the point of application of 
the force moves through a distance 2tR. The work done by 
the force P in making one revolution is 2 tRP. Since PR is the 
torque 

Work = 2 ttRP = 2 wT. , 

tiit&Qxr _ -— - 

The work per revolution is 2w times the torque. This is true 
whether the torque is due to a single force or to a number of 

forces. 

In problems relating to work done by a rotating body, solve 
first for the torque. When this is obtained in a numerical or 
literal equation, it may be used in Formulas VI and VII. 

Problems 

1. A shaft transmits 600 horsepower at 180 revolutions per minute. 

What is the torque in foot-pounds? Ans. 17,506 foot-pounds. 

2. In Problem 1, what must be the diameter of the shaft if the maximum 

unit shearing stress is 5,000 pounds per square inch? 

Ans* 6 inches nearly. 

3. How many horsepower may be transmitted by a hollow shaft 8 inches 
inside diameter and 12 inches outside diameter, if the maximum shearing 
stress is 6,00© pounds per square inch and the speed is 100 revolutions per 

minute? 

4. If S m is the allowable unit shearing stress, N is the number of revolutions 
per minute, kp is the horsepower, and a is the radius of the shaft, show that 

a® 


33,000 X 12 X hp. 40,123 hp 
**NS, NS. 
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d^ : 'i *' 


«#• 


5. If the allowable unit shearing stress is 5,000 pounds per square inch, 
show that the diameter of a solid shaft should be approximately, 

J _ if !*P. 

d - 

46. Helical Springs,—An interesting example of torsion is 
the stretching or compression of a helical spring, such as is shown 
in Kg, 55. A helical spring is made by winding a wire or rod 
on a cylinder (In a single layer, usually). The radius of thecoil 
of the .spiring is the sum of the radii of wire and the cylinder 
about which It is wound. The ends of the wire, when the spring 
is to be used in tension, are turned in to the center 
so as to apply the force in the line of the axis. 

The greater part of the elongation of a helical 
spring is due to torsion. If we consider a section 
0, Fig. 55, II, we find that there is a twisting 
moment PR due to the load P at the axis. (Kg. 
55, II, is a plan of the lower turn; the force P is 
normal to the plane of the paper.) The point C 
at which the load P is applied being at the center 
*^==2^ of the circle, it lies in the plane of the section and 
therefore there is no bending moment. The effect 
of a force acting on an arm CB0 is independent of 
the form of the arm. As far as concerns the stresses 
at the section, CBO might be a straight rod from C 
ypj to 0. The point 0 is any point in the spring ex- 

B cept the portion CB and the similar portion at the 

top. With these exceptions the entire spring is sub- 
\fr\J) jected to a twisting moment PR. In addition to 

^4=^ this torsion, there is a constant total shear P. 

„ n Also, since the turns of the coils are not exactly 

IiG 55 -_- . 

Helical spring, horizontal, there is another slight correction. Both 
of these are neglected In ordinary calculations. 

I To get the elongation of a helical spring due to a given load, 
(multiply the angle of twist in the entire spring by the radius R. 

Problems 

| 1. A rod 0.2 inch in diameter is used to make a helical spring of 20 turns. 

The radius of the cod from the axis to the center of all sections is 1 inch. 
What is the elongation, due to a load of 3 pounds, if the modulus of rigidity 
is 12,000,000 pounds per square inch. 

T = 3inch-bounds; J — r ; length of rod, 40x. 

s <a.B ""'r- "*? 7 
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3X40rX2 


0.2 radian. 


“ 12.000,000 X 0.0001 ■ 

Elongation =0.2X1= 0.2 inch. 

2. What is the unit shearing stress in Problem 1?^ £ - .v 4 ■_ j 

, a 6,000 , nlA 

Ans. S m = — — 1,910 pounds per square inch. 

3. If the same rod were used to make a spring of ten turns, each of 2-inch 
radius, what would be the elongation due to a load of 3 pounds, and what 
would be the unit shearing stress? 

Am. 0.8 inch, 3,819 pounds per square inch. 

4. At Watertown Arsenal, a steel rod 1.24 inches in diameter and about 

241 inches long was formed into a helical spring 7.64 inches outside diameter. 
A load of 5,000 pounds shortened this spring 4.64 inches. Find the modu¬ 
lus of shearing elasticity. Ans. 11,460,000. 

6. In Problem 4 find the unit shearing stress under the load of 5,000 
pounds. Ans. 42,740 pounds per square in A. 

6. If R is the radius of the helix, r the radius of the rod, P the load, S, 

the modulus of elasticity in shear, and n the number of turns, prove that 


Elongation 


±PR z n 

E s r i 




7. If S t is the allowable unit shearing stress, find the elongation of a spring 


in terms of S» f E», R> r, and n. 


Ans. Elongation = 


2 vSM t n 
E.r 


8. Find the expression for the elongation of a helical spring in terms of 
E*, Ry Ty and 1, where l is the length of the rod. Elongation - 

E*r 

47. Resilience in Torsion.—A force P at the end of an am 
R twists a shaft of length l through an angle of 9 radians. If 

P 

there is no torque at the beginning, the average force is and 

JU 

the work of twisting is given by * 


Work = 


U = 


PRO T9 
2 ~ 2 

T 2 l 


= u. 


2 EJ 


If the shaft is circular and of radius a, 

rr _ _ JS\l 

2 a-EJ 2 a*E\ 

For a solid circular shaft 

xaHSl S*. w , 
u = Te7 = 4E7 X volume ’ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

14 ) 
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and the energy per unit volume = V = Formula VIII. 

Problems 

t In Problem 4 of Article 46 find the work done by the load of 5,000 
pounds is sfeortening the spring and the work per cubic inch. 

Am. 11,600 inch-pounds. 

39.8 inch-pounds per cubic inch. 
1 Find the resilience per cubic inch m Problem 1 by means of equation 
gH and the answers of Problems 5 and 4 of Article 46. 

S. A spring at the Watertown Arsenal was made of 36 pounds of steel rod 
1.02 inches in diameter. The outside diameter of the coil was 4.30 inches. 
A load of 11,000 pounds changed the length of this spring from 20.63 inches 
to 16.67 inches. After the load was removed the spring returned to its 
original length to within 0.02 inch, find the energy per cubic inch and the 
energy per pound. Am. 50.4 foot-pounds per pound. 

4. In Problem 3 what was the maximum shearing stress due to torsion? 

Am. 86*580 pounds per square inch. 




CHAPTER VI 


BEAMS 

48. Definition of a Beam. — Fig. 56 is a front elevation of a 

beam supported near the ends and carrying a single concentrated 
load P in addition to its own weight. If the beam is uniform, 
its own weight is a uniformly distributed load. There is an 
upward reaction at each support. A beam may be defined as a 
rigid body subjected to transverse loads and reactions. 



Fig. 56.— Beam supported at Fig. 57. —Cantilever, 

ends. 


49. Kinds of Beams.—Reams may be classified according to 
the character of the support and the method of loading. Fig. 
57 represents a beam fixed at one end and free at the other. 
This kind of beam is called a cantilever. Fig. 58 is a beam fixed 
at both ends. Fig. 59 is fixed at the right end and supported 
at the left. Fig. 60 is a beam which overhangs its supports. 



I s ig. 58.— Beats fixed at both ends. Fig. 59.—Beam fixed at one end 

and supported at the other. 

A beam with three or more supports, as in Fig. 61 is a continuous, 

beam. 

The figures show different methods of loading and some of 
the ways of representing the loads and reactions in diagrams and 

drawings. 

in Figs. 56 and 59 ? we have a single concentrated load. In 
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Fig. 58, there are two concentrated loads. In Fig. 57, there is 
a uniformly distributed load over the entire length. In Fig. 60, 
there is a uniformly distributed load over half of the length, and 
a concentrated load at the right end. In Fig. 61, there is a 
distributed load over part of the left portion and another load 
of greater weight per unit length over the right half. 

A beam is not necessarily horizontal. A vertical fence post 
subjected to the horizontal force of the wind or the weight of 



Fig. 60.—Beam overhanging its Fig. 61.—Continuous beam, 

supports. 


a gate is a cantilever beam. A post at the end of a line of wire 
fence is a vertical beam supported at one end and partially 
fixed at the other, with several concentrated loads due to the 
tension in the wire. 

60. Reactions at Supports.—The calculation of the reactions 
at the supports of a beam is a problem of mechanics, involving 
the equilibrium of non-concurrent, coplanar forces. It will be 
remembered that in the general case three independent equations 



Fig. 62.—Beam supported at ends. 

may be written and that the problem can be solved when there 
are three unknown forces. When the forces are all parallel, as 
in most cases of beams, there may be only two independent 
equations and two unknown forces. One of these equations 
must be a moment equation and the other may be either a 
moment or a resolution equation. The moment equations 
should be taken about axes which intersect unknown forces. 
In this way one unknown force will have no moment arm and 
will be eliminated from the equation. 
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Example 

A uniform beam 12 feet long, weighing 60 pounds, is supported at the m*U 
anil carries a load of 72 pounds 4 feet from the left support (Fig. 62 . Find 
the reactions at each support. Remembering that the center of gravity ul .3 
uniform beam is at the middle of its length, take moments about a hori¬ 
zontal line perpendicular to the beam through the right support. 

Load Arm Moment 

in in in foot¬ 
pounds feet pounds 

60 X 6 = 360 

72 X S = 576 

X 12 * 936 

Ri = 78 pounds. 

Taking moments about the left support: 

60 X 6 * 360 
72 X 4 = 288 


Check by vertical resolutions. 


Rt X 12 = 648 

Ri = 54 pounds. 


Reactions 

54 


Example 

A beam. 20 feet long, weighing 30 pounds per foot is supported at the nght 
end and 4 feet from the left end and carries a load of 80 pounds at the left 
end (Fig. 63). Find the reactions, and check. 



Fig. 63. —Beam overhanging left support. 


The total weight of the beam is 30 X 20 = 600 pounds. 
Taking momenta about an axis through the right support. 

600 X 10 = 6,000 

80 X 20 = 1,600 

Ux X 16 = 7,600 

Ri — 475 pounds. 
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Taking moments about an axis through the left support, 

600 X 6 - 3 ? 6<13 

80 X - 4 - —320 

Ri X 16 = 3,280 

R t ~ 205 pounds. 

It will be noticed that in the first part of each example counter¬ 
clockwise moment is written positively and in the second part 
clockwise is written positively. This is done for convenience 
to avoid negative signs as much as possible. It makes no dif¬ 
ference wMch sign is given to a moment expression, provided the 
same convention is retained throughout one equation. When 
the moments are not all of the same sign, it is convenient to take 
as positive the rotation which has the greatest number of terms. 
The direction of a moment should always be determined by 
noting which way it tends to rotate about the axis of moments 
rather than by observing the mathematical sign of the forces and 
the arms. 

In the second example, the moment of the left 4 feet of the 
beam is counterclockwise about the left support while that of 
the remaining 6 feet is clockwise. Some students would write 
these two portions separately taking 120 pounds with a moment 
arm of 2 feet and 480 pounds with a moment arm of 8 feet. The 
method used in the illustrative example, where the whole weight 
is treated as concentrated at its center of gravity 6 feet from its 
right support, is shorter. Again, some would write these 
moments in the form of an equation, the first part of the second 
example being 

600 X 10 + 80 X 20 = 16 ft. 

This is sometimes convenient when there are factors which can 
be cancelled, but generally it is better to arrange the work as 
shown in the example. Where there are a large number of 
terms, several of which are negative, it is advisable to put the 
positive moments in one column and the negative moments in 
another. 

Problems 

1. A uniform beam, 24 feet long, weighing 60 pounds per foot, is supported 
2 feet from the left end and 6 feet from the right end, and carries a load of 
240 pounds on the left end and a load of 320 pounds 8 feet from the left 


end. Find the reactions by two moment equations and check by vertical 
resolutions. 

2. A horizontal beam 20 feet long, weighing SO pounds, is supported 4 feet 
from the right end and held by a downward reaction at the right end. 
Find these reactions and check. 

X A beam 4 feet long, weighing 60 pounds, with its center of gravity at 
the middle, is hinged at the lower right comer (Fig. 64) and held horizontal 
by a horizontal pull S inches above the hinge. Find this horizontal pull 
(jFT), the horizontal component of the hinge 
reaction (C), and the vertical component of 
the hinge reaction (V). 

Ans. if, ISO pounds; C, ISO pounds; F, 60 
pounds. 

51. Shea; in a Beam.— Figs. 65 and iv 

69 show a horizontal cantilever weigh- IG * hf 

ing w pounds per foot with a vertical 

load of P pounds at a distance of a feet from the free end. A sect ion 
EFG perpendicular to the length of the beam is taken at a dis¬ 
tance of x feet from the free end. The portion of the beam to the 
left of this section will be treated as a free body in equilibrium. 
The weight of this portion is wx pounds, and together with the 
load of P pounds constitute the external load on the portion of 
beam. It is kept in equilibrium by the internal forces which the 
right portion exerts on the left portion across the plane EFG. 



Fig. 65.—Section of cantilever. 


Fig. 66 shows the beam actually cut in two at the section FG. 
A cylinder, with its axis horizontal and perpendicular to the 
length of the beam, is put between the two portions near the 
bottom, and a short horizontal chain connects them near the 
top. A second chain attached to the right end of the left portion 
runs vertical. 

Since the forces exerted by the cylinder and the horizontal 
chain are horizontal they have no vertical component, so that 
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the tension in the vertical chain must be equal to the resultant of 
the external loads. This is easily shown to be true if the vertical 
chain is supported by a spring balance. By horizontal resolu¬ 
tions it is seen that the pull H in the horizontal chain is equal 
to the compression C in the cylinder. 

In Fig. 67 the cylinder is replaced by a rectangular block. 
If the coefficient of friction is sufficiently large, the friction will 
exert a vertical force equal to the weight of the portion, and the 



Fig. 66 .—Cantilever shear and 
tension. 



Fig. 67 .—Cantilever shear resisted 
by friction. 


vertical chain may be removed. This vertical force is trans¬ 
mitted across the rectangular block as vertical shear. 

Fig. 68 shows the same beam with the pieces glued together. 
The lower part of the glue is in compression, the upper part is 
in tension, and all of it is in shear. 

Fig. 69 represents a similar beam which has not been cut. The 
material in it at any section is under the same stresses as the 
glue of Fig. 68. 



Fig. 68.—Resisting shear and mo- Fig. 69 .—Shear and moment at 
meat at glued section. section. 


The vertical shear, V% of Fig. 69, is called the resisting shear. 
The resultant of all the forces parallel to the section which act 
on the portion of the beam on either side of the section is called 
the external shear. In a horizontal beam the external shear (for 
a section at right angles to the beam) m vertical and is called the 
Mat vertical shear. In formulas total vertical shear is represented 
by F. The resisting shear on one side of any section is equal and 
opposite to the external shear acting on the portion of the beam 
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on the other side of the section. In Fig. 68 the external shear 
on the portion of the beam to the left of the section is p v:x 
acting downward and is equal to the resisting shear with which 
the portion to the right of the section acts on the glue. Since* 
the entire beam is in equilibrium under the action of the external 
forces, the external shear on the portion to the right of the sec¬ 
tion must be equal and opposite to the shear on the left portion. 
In like manner, the portion to the left of the section exerts a sheur 
equal and opposite to \\ upon the portion to the right. 

The magnitude of the vertical shear may be determined iron, 
the vertical resolution of all the external forces which act nn 
either the left or the right portion of the beam. In Figs. 68 &n%i 
69 it is convenient to use the left portion, since the external forces 
on this portion are given. In a cantilever fixed at the left t*,d 
it would be better to consider the portion to the right of the sec¬ 
tion as the free body in equilibrium. 

The sign of the vertical shear is determined from the resultant 
of the forces which act on the portion to the left of the sect ion. 
The vertical shear is positive when the resultant of the vei rival 
forces to the left of the section is upward. It is positive when 
the internal shear acting from the left portion upon the rigb* 
portion at the section Is upward. In Figs. 68 and 69, the verti¬ 
cal shear is negative. 

1 4. 


12^ per Fmi ~~ 

- - 10*0 -- >■' 

LB, Mt 

Fig. 70.—Beam supported at ends. 

Example 

A uniform horizontal beam, 10 feet long, weighing 12 pounds per foot, m 
supported at the ends and carries a load of 30 pounds 3 feet from the left 
end (Fig. 70). Find the total vertical shear at a section 2 feet from the left 
end and at a section 4 feet from the left end. 

The reactions are 81 pounds at the left support and 69 pounds at the right 
support. Using the left portion as the free body in equilibrium, at 2 feet 
from the left end, 

F* = 81 — 2 X 12 = 57 pounds. 

At 4 feet from the left end, 

F< =81 — 4 X 12 — 30 — 3 pounds. 

Using the right portion as the free body, 

— * 69 — 6 X 12 = —3 pounds. 




! 
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When the right portion was used as the free body the result is negative, 

but since it is agreed that the left portion shall determine the sign, this must 

be called — Yi, and 

TT 4 s 3 pounds 

as before. 

Problems 

1. In the above example, find the vertical shear at 1 foot from the left 
end and at 9 feet from the left end* 

Ans. Vi — 69pounds, Vg = — 57 pounds. 

2. A horizontal cantilever, fixed at the right end, weighs 60 pounds per 
foot. A rope attached at the left end exerts a pull of 100 pounds upward 
at an an g le of 30 degrees to the vertical* Find the total vertical shear at 
1 foot and at 2 feet from the left end. 

Ans. V = 26.6 pounds at 1 foot, V = — 33.4 pounds at 2 feet. 

52 . Bending Moment and Resisting Moment —To calculate 
the compressive and tensile forces at any section one moment 
equation must be written. The moments are calculated with 
respect to an axis in the plane of the section FG (Figs. 71 
and 69) perpendicular to the external forces. (In Fig. 69 this axis 



Fig. 71.— Moment of cantilever section. 


is perpendicular to the plane of the paper.) Considering the 
portion of the beam to the left of the section (Fig. 69) as a 
free body, the moment of the resisting shear is zero (since its 
line of action passes through the axis of moments) and the 
moment of the external forces to the left of the section must be 
equal and opposite to the moment of the forces, Hi and C i, 
which act across the section from the right portion. It is ad¬ 
visable to take the axis of moments through the center of gravity 
of the cross-section. The horizontal line AB through the center 
of gravity of the section EFG of Fig. 71 is such an axis of moments. 
The moment of the external forces on the free portion of the beam 
about this axis is the external moment at the section, or the bend¬ 
ing moment. The moment of the internal forces parallel to the 
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length of the beam about the same axis is called the 
moment or internal moment. As these two momenta me always 
equal, it is customary to speak of the moment at a return without 
distinguishing between internal and external moment. YV hm 
the external reactions and loads are all perpendicular to tte 
length of the team, and, consequently, parallel to the section, 
the moment arms of all these forces may be measured from the 
plane of the section, and it is not necessary to consider the axis 
of moments as passing through the center of gravity. As this 
is the usual case we are ac¬ 
customed to speak of the 
‘‘moment at a section/ 7 with¬ 
out considering any par¬ 
ticular axis in that section. 

The bending moment is 
considered positive at any 
section when the portion to 
the left of the section tends to 
turn the portion to the right 
in a clockwise direction, or 
when the resisting moment 
from right to left is counter¬ 
clockwise. The tending mo¬ 
ment is negative in Figs. 69 
and 71 and is positive in 
Fig. 70 . In the cantilever 
fixed at the left end in Fig. 

72 the moment at all sections ^ IG * P os ltlve and negative mo¬ 
ment. 

is negative. If we consider 

any section F of the cantilever fixed at the left end we 
see that the portion to the right of F tends to turn the 
portion to the left of F in a clockwise direction, conse¬ 
quently the portion to the right is turned counterclockwise 
by the portion to the left and the moment is also negative. In 
the beam supported at the ends the part between the left support 
and the load is evidently tending to turn the remainder of the 
beam in a clockwise direction. Between the load and the right 
support the moment of the left reaction is positive while the 
moment of the load is negative, but with the beam supported as 
shown in Fig. 70 the moment of the reaction is the greater, so 
that the resultant moment is positive. This is seen to be the 
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case if the portion to the right of the section G is considered 
as the free body. The reaction at the right support turns this 
portion counterclockwise, consequently the moment of the 
left portion is clockwise and positive. 

The beam which overhangs the supports has negative moment 
from the left end to a point A , which is some distance to the right 
of the left support, and from the point B to the right end. 
Between A and B the moment is positive. 

Prom the bent beams of Fig. 72 it is seen that with negative 
moment the beam is convex upward and that the center of curva¬ 
ture is downward. With the posi- 
A \ tive moment the beam is concave 

u P warc *- The most convenient 
* method of determining the sign of 
the moment in many cases is by 
A 1 means of the center of curvature. 

p I0 . 73.-—Inclined beam. If the center of curvature is on the 

positive side (above the beam) the 
moment is positive; if the center of curvature is on the negative 
side of the beam the moment is negative. 

When a beam is not horizontal, as in Fig. 73, the X axis is 
taken parallel to the direction of its length and the Y axis at 
90 degrees therefrom in a counterclockwise direction. The 
moment is positive when the ordinate of the center of curvature 
is positive and vice versa. In Fig. 73 the moment is positive 
from A to B and negative from B to C. 

In formulas and equations, the bending moment is represented 
by M. 

Example 

A uniform horizontal beam 10 feet long, weighing 24 pounds per foot, is 
supported at the ends and carries a load of 60 pounds 3 feet from the left 
end. Find the moment and shear at 2 feet from the left end and at 5 feet 
from the left end. 

The left reaction is 162 pounds and the right reaction is 138 pounds. 
At 2 feet from the left end the moment is that of the left reaction with an 
arm of 2 feet turning clockwise, and the weight of 2 feet of beam with a 
moment arm of 1 foot turning counterclockwise. 

Force Arm Moment 

162 X 2 324 

-48 X 1 -48 


V = 114 pounds 


276 foot-pounds. 
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At 5 feet from the left end, 

iiffort Momentsin foot-pounds 

Force in pounds 

162 

5.0 S10 

— 12U 

2.5 - .'JOG 

- m 

2.0 -I2«l 

-tm 

- 42fl 

Vi = — Ls pounds. 

M £ = 390 foot-pounds. 


Problems 


1. A horizontal cantilever, weighing 40 pounds per foot, is fixed at the 
right end and carries a load of 60 pounds 3 feet from the left end. Find the 

vertical shear and the moment at 2 feet from the left end and at 4 feet from 
the left end. Am. V\ -80 pounds; Af a , -80 foot-pound*; 

74, -220 pounds; lf 4 , -3SO foot-pounds 

2. A uniform horizontal beam, 15 feet long, weighing 24 pounds per foot, 
is supported at fcbe right end and 3 feet from the left end. Find the total 
vertical shear and the moment at 2 feet from the left end and at 6 feet fr^ni 
the left end. Check the result at 6 feet from the left end by using the part 
to the right of the section as a free body. 

3. A beam of length I, supported at the ends, carries a load P at tie mhilh 


Find the moment at the middle. 


Am. Moment at the n.hLlie, 


PI 


4. A beam of length I, supported at the ends, carries a uniformly dis¬ 

tributed load of w pounds per unit length. Find the moment at the middle 
and the shear at the middle. Compare results with handbook. r * 

5. Find the moment at the fixed end of a cantilever of length I, due to a 
load P at the free end. Also find the moment due to a uniform load 17. Find 
the shear in each case at the fixed end- 

17/ 

.4ns. Moments, —PI, — shear, ~/\ — If. 


6. If an observer should pass from one side of a beam to the other (from 
front to rear), show that the sign of the shear as viewed from the new posi¬ 
tion will be reversed but the sign of the moment will not be changed. 

53. Shear Diagrams.—It is convenient to represent the total 
shear at all sections of a beam by means of a shear diagram. 
Fig- 74 is the shear diagram of a uniform horizontal beam 12 feet 
long weighing 20 pounds per foot, which is supported at the ends. 
The end reactions are each 120 pounds. Begin with a section 
infinitely close to the left support. The weight of the portion 
of beam to the left of this section is negligible so that the shear 
is the left reaction of 120 pounds. Infinitely close to the right 
support the shear is the left reaction of 120 pounds less the 
weight of practically all the beam, which is 240 pounds, so that 
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its value at this section is —120 pounds. At 1 foot from the 
left support the shear is 100 pounds; at 2 feet it is 80 pounds. If 
we construct the shear diagram we observe that the curve which 
connects these points is a straight line so that it is only necessary 



to calculate the shear at the ends and connect the corresponding 
points on the diagram by a straight line. This straight'line and 
the ordinates at the ends make the shear diagram. 



Fig. 75 is the shear diagram for a beam 10 feet long, supported 
at the ends with a uniform load due to its own weight of 60 
pounds per foot and a concentrated load of 200 pounds, 3 feet 
from the left end. By moments about the right support, we 
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find the left reaction, i?i, to be 440 pounds. By moments about 
the left support, we find i? 2 to be 360 pounds. The sum of these 
reactions is equal to the total load, affording a check. 

Infinitely close to the left support the shear is 440 pounds. 
It drops 180 pounds in the first 3 feet and is 260 pounds infinitely 
close to the load of 200 pounds. In a negligible distance in pass¬ 
ing from the left side to the right side of the concentrated load it 
drops an additional 200 pounds, so that it becomes 60 pounds ( 
infinitely close to the load on the right side. Here the shear 
diagram is a vertical line. Beyond the concentrated load the 
shear drops at the rate of 60 pounds per foot for the remaining 7 
feet, which brings it to —360 pounds infinitely close to the right 
support. The reaction of 360 pounds raises it to the initial line. 
The shear diagram crosses the zero or initial line 1 foot to the 
right of the concentrated load, or 4 feet from the left support. 

Notice that the shear diagram in Fig. 75 drops vertically downward under 
the load of 200 pounds, and we speak of points as infinitely near the load 
on either side. This would mean that the load is applied along a mathe¬ 
matical line running across the beam. The actual surface of contact is a 
band of some width running across the beam, and the actual shear diagram 
is something like that represented by the dotted lines. 

It is often desirable to write the equation of the shear diagram 
in terms of the loads and reactions and the distance along the 
beam from some fixed point. In Fig. 74 the shear decreases 20 
pounds per foot and is 120 pounds at the left end. If x is the 
distance of any section from the left end taken as the origin the 
equation is 

7 * 120 - 20 x. 

In Fig. 75 the shear decreases 60 pounds per foot 
tion for the first 3 feet is 

V = 440 — 60 x, 

and for the remainder of the beam 

V = 440 - 200 - 60 x = 240 - 60 x. 

Problems 

1. A uniform horizontal beam 12 feet long, weighing 10 pounds per foot, 
is supported at the left end and 2 feet from the right end and carries a load 
of 15 pounds 2 feet from the left end. Construct the shear diagram, using 
as abscissas 1 inch equals 2 feet of length, and as ordinates 1 inch equals 
20 pounds shear. Write the equation of the three parts of this diagram with 
the left end as the origin. 


The equa- 

(1) 

( 2 ) 
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% eqtutioas {V am! -'2,* above for the position of zero shear of 

Fig 75. Which equation give# the correct result? What is the meaning 
of the result of the? other equation? 

S, tin* equations of Problem 1 for the position of zero shear. 

Shear diagrams are usually made up of straight lines. These 
lines are horizontal from one load to the other when the loads 
are concent rated and the weight of the beam is neglected. With 
uniformly distributed loads, the lines slope downward from left 
to right. (With distributed loads pushing up, as in the bottom 
of a boat due to the water pressure, the lines slope upward.) 
Where loads are distributed not uniformly, as in the case of the 
water pressure on a vertical dam, the shear diagram is curved. 

The student should become sufficiently familiar with the 
simpler shear diagrams to be able to recognize the character of 
the loading at a glance. 




Problem 

4. Describe the loading and the character of support which gives met of 
the shear diagrams of fig. 76. 

54. Moment Diagrams. Moment diagrams are constructed 
in the same way as shear diagrams, using external moment as 
ordinates. In this book we shall draw positive moment upward, 
though many engineers prefer the opposite. 

Shear diagrams are easily constructed, m they usually consist 
of straight lines. Moment diagrams are curved, except when 
the loading is made of concentrated loads only. 
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Fig. 77 shows the shear and moment diagram for a beam sup¬ 
ported at the ends and carrying a load P at the middle. The 

p 

weight of the beam is neglected. The end reactions are The 

Px 

moment at any section at a distance x from the left end is -y, 
provided x is not greater than one-half of the length. Under the 

PI 

load the moment is The moment diagram for the left half 

of the beam is a straight line through the points (0, 0) . 

Beyond the load, the moment is due to the reaction at the left 



MOMENT DIAGRAM MOMENTS 


Fig. 77.—Single concentrated Fig. 78.—Uniformly distributed 

load. load. 


support turning clockwise minus that due to the load at the 
middle. At a distance x from the left end, when x is greater than 
l 

2 ’ 

Ti/r , Px -rtf h PI P x P n \ 
Moment = T ~ P(* ~ g) = 2 “ T = 2 (l ~ x) ' 

This is also a straight line. Notice that the last of the three 
expressions for moment is the one which we get directly, if we 
use the portion to the right of the section as a free body. The 
P 

right reaction is ^ and the moment arm is l — x. The sign is 
opposite, as it should be. 

Fig. 78 gives the shear and moment diagrams for a beam sup¬ 
ported at the ends, with a uniformly distributed load. The 
moment diagram is a parabola with the vertex at the top. 
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Problems 


1. With the data of Fig. 78, find the equation of the moment curve. 

2. Find the equation of the moment curve of a beam supported at the 
ends, with a uniformly distributed load of w pounds per unit length. 

vlx wx* vx 

Arw. M = —-— = —-- (I — x). 

2 2 2 


3. A beam 12 feet long, supported at the ends, carries a concentrated load 

of 150 pounds 4 feet from the left end. Neglecting the weight of the beam, 
construct the shear and moment diagrams to the scale of 1 inch horizontal 
equals 2 feet of length, and 1 inch vertical equals 100 pounds shear and 100 
foot-pounds moment. Arrange the diagrams and the sketch of the beam 
m in Figs. 77 and 78. 

4 . A beam 12 feet long, weighing 20 pounds per foot, is supported at the 
left end and 2 feet from the right end and carries a load of 10Q pounds 2 

feet from the left end and a load of 80 pounds at the right end. Construct 
the shear and moment diagrams, using the scale of Problem 3. 


U-sV-^lQQ 3 * 8 


8#1 
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Fig. 79 shows the curves of Problem 4. Under the load of 
100 pounds the shear drop® from 120 pounds to 20 pounds and 
there is an abrupt change in curvature in the moment diagram. 
Also at the right support the shear diagram rises vertically ami 
the moment curve again changes. The shear diagram: cr< 
the X axis at 3 feet from the left end, at which point the moment 
is a maximum, and again at the right support where the moment 
is a minimum. 

6. Write the equation of the moment curve of Problem 4 in teras uf the 

distance from the left end. 

! 3! « 10) j — 10 x% from 0 to 2 feet. 

Am. < M * 60 x 4- 200 — 10 from 2 feet to lO 

{ M = 320 x — 2,400 - 10 x\ from 10 feet to 12 P* t 

6. Find the moment at 2 feet from the left end by both the flrs-t ’ja 

and second equation of Problem 5, and find the moment at the right support 
by the second equation and third equation. 

7. Solve the second equation of Problem 5 for the position w Lcr*» 
moment is zero. There are two solutions of the algebraic equation, V. h » r* 
one should be taken? Why? 

8. Apply the mathematical condition of maximum and minimum t.» *,t» 
second equation of Problem 5 to find the position of maximum moment. 

/§§. The General Moment Equation.—In the examples w hleh 
have been given, the origin of coordinates has been takrr; a? 
the left end of the beam. But it is often desirable to be able 


i 


p, p. 

S±± 


Pounds Per Unit Length \ 




■t* 


Fig. 80 .—General case of loading. 


to write the moment equation with any point as the origin. 
Fig. SO represents a beam of indefinite extent with the * rigin 
of coordinates on a vertical line through 0. To the righ* of th* 
origin, at distance a lf a 2 , etc., there are concentrated loads Pu 
P J? etc. There is also a uniformly distributed load of ir per nub 
length. There may be any number of vertical loads and reac¬ 
tions to the left of the origin, hut all the vertical loads may 
replaced by their resultant Q at some definite distance b from 
the origin, and all the verticaLggaetions by a single reaction R 

p * : ... 

> a capftf 


1 m 
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at a distance c from the origin. Writing the moment with 
respect to a section at a distance x from the origin, 

M = R(c + x) — Q(b + x) -Pi(x-ai) — 

( 1 ) 

M = Rc — Qb + (R — Q)x — Pi(x — a{) — 

( 2 ) 

Rc — Qb is the moment at the origin, which we will represent 
by ikfo, and R — Q is the shear at the origin, which we will 
represent by 7 0 . 

M = Mo + Fox - P^x - o,) - P,(* - a 2 ) - -J?; (3) 

ilf = iW 0 + Vox - 2P (x - a) - Formula IX. 

where DP ( x — a) represents the sum of the moments of all the 
concentrated loads between the origin and the section considered. 

Example 

A cantilever of length l (Fig. 81) and weight w per unit length, is fixed 
at the left end. Find the moment at a distance x from the fixed end by- 
means of the general moment equation. 



Fig. 81.—Cantilever fixed at left end. 


At the origin, by taking the entire beam as a free body it is found 

Tir w12 T T 1 

Mo «- 2 ~> Vo — wl) 

„, wP wx 2 w /7 

M = — + wlx - 2 " = — g (l~~ ' 

As a check, consider the portion of length l — x and weight w (l — x) t<v 
the right of the section as the free body. 

Problems 

1. A cantilever of length l and weight w per unit length, is fixed at the 
left end and carries a load P at a distance a from the fixed end. By the 
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general moment equation write the expression for the moment for the pmsi 

between the fixed end and the concentrated, load and also for the part between 

the load and the free end. 

S. A beam of length l + am supported at a distance a from the left end 
and at right end and carries a load vri per unit length from the left end to the 
first support and a load v?i per unit length between the supports. With the 
origin of coordinates infinitely close to the left support, write the mom* ml 
equation for the part of the beam between the supports. 

y 56. Relation. of Moment and Shear.—Differentiate the general 
moment equation with respect to z. 

M = M, + V*c - Pi (x - a,) - Pt(x - a,) - u '~. ; y 

^ = r , - p, - />» - jtx. (2 

tfj ' * 


The right member of (2) is recognized as the shear at a distance 
x from the origin. 



Formula X. 


1 


The derivative, with resped to ike length, of the moment equation \ 
of a bmm gives the shear in the beam. 

From Fig. 79 it is seen that at a concentrated load or at a 
support there is an abrupt change in the slope of the moment 
curve. At the concentrated load, Fig. 79, the shear changes 
from 12© pounds to 2© pounds and there is an equivalent relative 
change in the slope of the tangent to the moment curve. The 
shear at this point may be said to have any value between 130 
pounds and 20 pounds. The derivative of the moment is not 
single-valued and Formula X does not hold. It does hold, 
however, infinitely close to this point on either side. 

In reality, no load can be concentrated at a point or on a line 
r unning across the beam. A so-called concentrated load is 
distributed over an area, and if we knew the distribution we could 
express the shear at any point with a single value and Formula 
X would be found valid at all points. 


Since 


dM 

* 

jVdx = JdM; 

J Vdx = Mi — Mi. Formula XI. * 

The integral of Vdx between ang two values of x gives the differenee j 

of A$ moments at Me corresponding points . 
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la Fig. 82 it is seen that Vdx is an element of area between the 
X axis and the shear diagram. The integral of Vdx between the 

limits xi and x 2 represents the area bounded by the shear diagram, 
;fthe X axis, and the ordinates at X\ and r 2 . The area of the shear 

^diagram between two points is the difference between the moments 
these points. Where the shear is negative so that the area is 
below the X axis the area is regarded as negative. At the ends 
of a beam, if all the loads and reactions are perpendicular to the 
length of the beam, the moment is zero; so that the entire area 


Fig. 



82.—Relation of area of shear diagram to moment. 


( of the shear diagram from the end of the beam to any given point 
gives the moment at that point. 

In Fig. 79 the moment at 2 feet from the left end is the area of 

the trapezoid OBCF which is, — ^ ^ X 2 = 2S0 foot¬ 
pounds. At 3 feet from the left end it is the moment at 2 feet 
plus the area of the triangle of 1 foot base and altitude 20 units; 
so that the moment here is 10 foot-pounds more than at 2 feet. 
At 4 feet the aim of the triangle below the X axis is subtracted 
from 290 foot-pounds. 

Problems 

1. A cantilever of length I is fixed at the right end and carries a toad P 
at the left end. Calculate the moment at the right end by means of the 

shew diagram. 

t. A cantilever of length f is fixed at the right end and carries a load of 
w per unit length, uniformly distributed. Find the memeDt at the right 
•®d by mean of the aim of the sheer diagram. 
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3. A beam of length 1 » supported at the ends and carries a load p Al ^ 

middle. End the moment at one-fourth the length from the Ivft %v * 

also at three-fourths the length from the left end by means of t*. 1/%T 

diagram. 

4. In Fig. 7'J, know lag the moment at 3 feet to be 290 foot-p, r.iT; t : n-i 
the mom*' at at 5 feet, 7 feet, 10 feet and 12 feet by means of the a tv,'a <»■£ *n,e 
shear diagram. 

6. In Fig. <2 write the expression for the moment at a distance ^ fram ,• 
left end, where x f is greater than a, and show what areas on the figure rt pre¬ 
sent the terms of the result. 

5. A horizontal cantilever, fixed at the right ^end, carries a load -ah; *(. „ra 
creases uniformly from left to the right and is u pounds per uu t t i--r g*,U 

at unit distant from the left end. Show that the shear is — and *j>* 

moment is — ~~r at a distance z from the free end. 

© 

J §7. The Dangerous Section.—A section in a beam where the 
moment has a maximum numerical value is called a da *'£*'** 
section. The mathematical condition for a maximum or mini¬ 
mum value of 3f is that the derivative with respect to the leozh: 

dll 

shall be zero. But since is the shear, this means that there ;* 

a dangerous section at every point where the shear becomes zer- * 
In Fig. 79 the shear diagram crosses the A axis at 3 feet in m 
left end. This is one dangerous section. 

The shear may pass through zero when the moment equ&rirn 
does not fulfill the mathematical condition that the slope ot the 
tangent to the curve is zero. At the right support in Fig. 79, 
the slope of the moment curve changes abruptly from negative 
to positive. This is a dangerous section as may be seen from the 
fact that we now add a positive shear area to the negative mo¬ 
ment so that the moment begins to decrease numerically. 

When the loading of a beam is given 9 always find the dm u* 
sections by tmans of a sketch of the shear diagram. If the danger¬ 
ous section does not come at a support or under a concentrated 
head, its exact position may be found algebraically. 


Problems 

1. A bean; 10 feet long, supported at the ends, carries a distrib uteri load 

of 40 pounds per foot, and a load of 120 pounds 4 feet from the lef £ support 
Find the reaction?, construct a sketch of the shear diagram, wrth 1 u • 

of the shear at the important points, as in Fig. 79, and find the Jar # 
section. Find the moment at the dangerous section by mean? of the area 
of the shear diagram. 


Am. Maximum moment, 76S foot-pounds. 
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S. la Problem 1 find ibe moment of the middle by means of the ares of 


the shear diagram to the right of the middle. 

S. A beam 12 feet long supported at the ends, carries a load of 30 pounds 
per foot and a load of 120 pounds 3 feet from the left end. Find the moment 

at the dangerous section by means of the 



reactions and loads. ^ ith this moment 
known, find the moment under the con¬ 
centrated load and at the middle by means 
of the shear diagram. 

4. A beam is supported at the ends and 
carries a load P at one-third the length 
from the left end and an equal load at one- 
third the length from the right end. Draw 
the shear and moment diagrams, neglecting 
the weight of the beam. 

Fig. 83 shove the moment and 

shear diagrams for a cantilever. If 
there are no horizontal forces, the 
area of the shear diagram inside the 
wall must equal the area outside. 
The form of the diagram inside the 
wall is not known. If all the down¬ 
ward forces were concentrated at B, 
and all the upward force at A , the 
shear diagram would be the figure 
CDEF . Since the pressures are dis- 


Fio. 83.—Cantilever fixed tributed, the shear diagram is that 
at left end. shown by the dotted lines, and the 

dangerous section is at C', a little back of the face of the wall. 
The actual moment diagram inside the wall is something like 


that shown by the dotted lines. 
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IS. Distribution of Stress.—At any section of a bent beam, 
there is tension across one part of the section and compression 
across the other, and there is usually shear parallel to the section. 
The method of finding the total vertical shear has been given in 
Chapter VI. There remains the problem of finding the tension 
and compression and the unit tensile and compressive strews®. 

If the external forces have no components parallel to the length 
of the beam, the resultant compressive stress across any section 
is equal to the resultant tensile stress, and these two forces form 
a couple, the moment of which is equal to the product of either 
force multiplied by the distance between them. This moment is 
equal and opposite to the bending moment. 

To calculate these forces (H and C of Figs. 64 to 69) it is only 
necessary to know the bending moment and the distance between 
the forces. This distance is easily measured in Figs. 64 and 66. 
In Fig. 67 the compressive stress is distributed over the small 
block, and its law of distribution must be known in order to 
locate its resultant. In Fig. 69, the tensile stress is distributed 
over the entire upper portion and the compressive stress over 
the entire lower portion, so that the law of distribution of both 
must be known in order to find the moment arm. 

In a bent beam, the fibers on the convex side are elongated 
and those on the concave side shortened. Between these there 
is a surface in which the fibers suffer no deformation in the direc¬ 
tion of the length. This surface is called the neutral msrfme of 
the beam. The intersection of the neutral surface with any* 
transverse section of the beam is the neutrcd axis of that section. 

It is customary to assume that the unit stress at any section 
varies directly as the distance from the neutral axis. The reason® 
for this assumption and the conditions under which it is valid, will 
be given in Article 63. Fig. 84 represents graphically the varia¬ 
tion of unit stress in a beam, the upper part of which is in tension. 
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Fig. 84, I, shows the forces from left to right and also the forces 
from right to left. Fig. 84, II, shows only the forces with which the 
portion of the beam to the right of the section acts on the portion 
to the left. It will be noticed that both sets of forces tend to 
turn the left portion clockwise about the neutral axis at 0. 
Fig. 84, III, shows a convenient method of drawing the 
diagram to show the magnitude of the unit stress at any 
distance from the neutral axis. 

Since the unit stress varies as the distance from the neutral 
axis, it may be represented by two wedges cut from the beam by 
two planes which pass through the neutral axis. One of these 
planes should be normal to the length of the beam, and, therefore, 


F 



represent the section considered, and the other may make any 
convenient angle. Fig. 84, III, may be considered as represent- 
| ing two such planes. The volume of each wedge may be regarded 
as giving the total stress across its corresponding part o f the 
section, and the distance between the center pigravity of the 
two wedges, measured parallel to the section, gives the moment 

arm.of these total str esses. ~ 

69. Fiber Stress in a Beam of Rectangular Section.—Fig. 85 
shows the wedges representing the stress distribution of a rec¬ 
tangular beam section of breadth b and depth d. Since the total 
tension H is equal to the total compression C, and since the 
breadth and slope of the wedges is the same, the height must be 

equal and the neutral axis BB is at a distance ™ from the top or 

bottom. If S is the unit tensile stress in the top fibers of the 
beam, the total tension in the upper half is given by 
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1 he ecr.fer of gravity of a triangle, and consequently of 
gular wedge, is two-thirds the height from the vertex 

<9 I i ’ 

the distance fmm // to the neutral axis is ™ X ^ = r* 

3 2 3 

In like manner the resultant compression C is the same 
below the neutral axis, and the total moment arm is ^ 


* rectal). 

so that 

*e 

? JL 



Fig„ 85.—Solids representing stress in a rectangular beam, 

! ' - Rating moment = ^ X ^ Formula XII. ' 

Example 


A 4-ineh by 6-inch cantilever carries a load of 240 pounds on the free * c ,j. 
Find the unit stress in the top and bottom fibers at a section 5 feet from" the 
tree endL. 


. ® on f oatal dimensions are given first. A 4-inch by 6-inch beam 
inches wide and 0 inches deep. Since unit stresses are required in pounds 

■qiare inch tin? moment must be in inch-pounds. 


m 4 

per 


3/ 


-r—? 

6 


Q _ 6 if _6X 14,400 

M 1 * 4 xTj6~~ “* 600 per square inch.. 

Problems 

1. A 6-inch by 10-iach beam, 15 feet long, is supported at the ends and 
earnes a load of 120 pounds per foot, uniformly distributed, fa : the 
maximum unit fiber stress. Aits. 405 pounds per square inch. 
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2. In Problem 1 what is the total tension in the lower half of the beam at 

the dangerous section? Ans. 6,075 pounds. 

3. An 8-inch by 12-inch beam 20 feet long, is supported at the ends and 

carries a load of 160 pounds per foot, uniformly distributed, and a load of 
1,280 pounds 5 feet from the left support. Find the maximum fiber stress 
at the dangerous section, using the portion to the right of the section as the 
free body. Ans. 720 pounds per square inch. 

4. Solve Problem 3 if the load of 1,280 pounds is put 7 feet from the left 
support. 

Look up in handbook the working stresses for timber recommended by 
the American Railway Engineering Association, and state whether Norway 
pine may be used for this beam. 


S t 



60. Fiber Stress in a Beam of any Section.—The methods of 
Article 59 are not convenient to apply to sections other than 

rectangles. There is a gen¬ 
eral method which applies 
to sections of any form, in 
which the principal terms 
involve the center of gravity 
and moment of inertia of 
plane figures. As these are 
given in handbooks, a great 
saving in labor is gained. 

Fig. 86 may be regarded as representing a section of any form. 
BB f is the neutral axis. An element of area dA is at a distance 
v from the neutral axis. (The letter v will be used to represent 
distance from the neutral axis in a section, and y will be reserved 
to represent deflection of the axis from its original position.) 
The area dA may be infinitesimal in two dimensions or it may 
extend entirely across the section parallel to the neutral axis as 
shown by the dotted lines. 

Since the unit stress varies as v it may be represented by kv 
where k is a constant. 


Fig. 86.—Beam section. 


On an element of area dA, 

Total stress = hod A. (1) 

The moment of this stress on dA about the neutral axis, 

dM = kv 2 dA. (2) 

Since v 2 is positive when v is positive or negative, the sign of 
increment of moment is the same whether the element is above 
or below the neutral axis. 

M = kfvHA = kl, 


(3) 
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where I is the moment of inertia of the section with respect to the 
neutral axis. Since 

s = kv, 

which substituted in (3) gives 

M = 


Jc > 

si 
V ' 


(4) 


Formula XIII. 


Formula XIII gives the unit stress at any distance from the 
neutral axis. The most important stress is the stress in thooxtromo 
outer fibers where a is a maximum and the unit stress is the 
greatest. If this maximum unit stress bo represented by S 
and the distance to the outer fiber from the neutral axis bo repre¬ 
sented by c. the formula becomes 

/ i 

SI •/ 

M =» • > 


This formula is so import,ant that it is desirable to memorize it 
also in the form 

Me 

I ’ 


S 


Formula XIV. 


' 61. Location of the Neutral Axis.—-The values of I and c ini 
Formula XIII depend upon the location of the neutral axis. This! 
is found from the condition that the total tensile stress across the j 
part of the section on one side of the neutral axis is equal to the 
total compressive stress across the part of the section on the other 
side of the axis. On an element dA, 

total stress * kvdA. (1) 

Total stress on entire section « kJvdA 0. (2) 

The constant k is not zero when the beam is bent, consequently 
J* vdA must be zero. 

The center of gravity of a plane area is given by 

vdA . 

v - I (3) 


Since A is not zero 


/'A 

JvdA 


vA ■ | vdA * 0. (4) 

v “ 0. (5) 

The n eutral axis of a beam of any section passes through the center 
of gravity of the section. 
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68. Section Modulus. —The 


expression where c is the dis¬ 


tance from the neutral axis to the extreme outer fiber, is called 
the section modulus, or modulus of the section. Formula XIV 

becomes 


S = unit stress in extreme fibers 


bending moment 
section modulus 


The values of the section moduli of rolled shapes are given in the 
handbooks of the steel companies. They are also given for the 
principal geometric sections (see “ Elements of Sections ” in 
Carnegie, and ^Properties of Various Sections” in Cambria). 
In Carnegie, the section modulus is represented by S. 


bd 9 d 

In a rectangular section, I = yy, and c = ^ 30 that the sec¬ 


tion modulus of a rectangular section is 
substituted in Formula XIII it gives 

ir &W 2 

jf = -g-- 


When this is 


Formula XII. 


Problems 

1. From the handbook find the section modulus of a 12-inch 35-jxmncl I- 
beam for the axis perpendicular to the web. Check the figure by dividing 
the moment of inertia given in the table by the distance from the neutral 
axis to the extreme fiber. 

S. Look up the moment of inertia and the location of the center of gravity 
for a 6-inch by 6-inch by 1-inch angle section. From these calculate the 
section modulus and compare with the table. 

3. Solve Problem 2 for a semicircular area with the neutral axis parallel to 
the diameter which bounds it. 

4. A 15-inch 42-pound I-beam, 25 feet long, is supported at the ends and 
carries a load of 600 pounds per foot. Find the maximum bending stress 
at the dangerous section due to this load. 

Am. 9,550 pounds per square inch. 

5. Select an I-beam for a span of 30 feet to cany a distributed load, 
including its own weight, of 1,800 pounds per foot with a maximum unit 
stress of 15,000 pounds per square inch. 

Am. M = 202,50G foot-pounds = 2,430,000 inch-pounds, section mo¬ 
dulus = 162 inches 3 . 

Use a 24-inch 80-pound I-beam having a section modulus of 173.9 inches*, 
xl 6. Find the I-beam for a span of 20 feet to carry a load of 7,500 pounds 4 
feet from one end and a uniform load, including its own weight, of 900 pounds 
per foot, with a maximum fiber stress at the dangerous section of 15,000 
pounds per square inch. Check moments at dangerous section by taking 
each end separately as the free body. Am. 15-inch, 42-pound I-beam. 
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T. Find th« total safe load, uniformly distributed, on a 6-incli by l.^ nr h 
white-oak beam 1,"> feet Visg, supported at the ends, using the allowal 
stress recommended by the American Railway Engineering Aasociat k-ti w* 
handbook'?. 

a What should be the depth of a beam of Douglas fir, 8 Inches J lT% 

span of 15 foot, to cany a load of 6*60 pounds per foot Including it *, ^ 

weight? 

d. Determine the moment of inertia of a circular section of radium i and 

. »a J 

show that the section modulus is 

10 . What is the feet I on modulus of a 6-inch square with the dia^g* '<rtal ver¬ 

tical? How does it compare with the section modulus of the same -r, 
with one side vertical? A ns. Section modulus, 25.4o; ratio. 1; \ j 

11. A square section with diagonal vertical has its section, p*;* :t„- 

creased bv chamfering the top and bottom corners. W hat xxim*% to *■ h^ 
dimensions of the triangular sections cut away, In terms of the side id 
square, to make the section modulus a maximum? 

A ns. One-ninth of the nd^ 

63. Relation of Stress to Deformation. —Fig. 87 represent a 
bent beam with the concave side upward (the amount of 1 *entkng 



dAB 


IH£U tral axis 



Side elEVAT 1 oh 

ii hi 

Fig. 87.—Deformation of a bent beam. 


is exaggerated). EFG is & plane section with neutral axis BB\ 
The dotted lines K r M% M'N f indicate the position* before the 
beam was bent, of a plane section parallel to EFG at a distance 
Al therefrom. Consider the section EFG as fixed and the parts 

of the beam on both sides of it bent upward. The plane K*M P X 
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is rotated about its neutral axis GC f through an angle AS. (There 
is also a slight shift upward, but this does not affect the problem.) 
Since there is no elongation in the neutral surface, the distance 
between the neutral axes BB f and CC', measured along the curved 
surface, remains unchanged. 

It is assumed that a plane section in a beam remains plane 
when the beam is bent, so that the section becomes the plane 
KMN . A filament of cross-section dA extends from the plane 
EFG to the plane KMN , at a distance v from the neutral surface. 
When the beam is bent, and the plane KMN is turned through 
the angle Ad, this filament is shortened an amount vA6. A similar 
filament below the neutral surface will be elongated vAO . The 
unit deformation of the filament is given by 



( 1 ) 


Under the condition that the deformations are such that no 
stress exceeds the proportional elastic limit, the unit stress varies 
as the unit deformation, and since the unit deformation varies as 
v , the unit stress varies as the distance from the neutral axis, as 
was assumed in Article 58. 

Since unit stress is equal to E8, the unit stress above the neutral 


surface is given by 


A0 

So = E.v-£- 

(2) 

Below the neutral surface 


Co 

II 

>|> 

c-vii 

(3) 


In most cases it is assumed (and is practically true), that the 
modulus of elasticity is the same in both compression and ten¬ 
sion. With this assumption, 


is the expression for the unit stress in the beam, at any element 
of area. 

On an element of area, 

a a 

Total stress on dA= Ev-^j-dA. (5) 

The moment of this stress with respect to the neutral axis BB' 
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is the product of the total stress on dA by the moment mini r* 
moment of stress about axis. 


dM = Ev 2 ~j dA = EjfV'dA- 




The total moment of all the filaments which make up t he W:tu) 
is the integral of dM over the section EFG. Integrating «^ver 

this area, ^ remains constant and 


M = E 


M 

A1 


7.: 


/, // 


(T) 


where Ci, e* are the distances of the lower and upper surfaces of 
the team from the neutral surface, 1 is the moment of inertia of 
the cross-section EFG or KMN with respect to its neutral axi#, 
and A# is the change in slope of the normal to the beam, or the 
change in slope of the tangent to the team, in the length a f , 


Problems 


1. A 64acE by 2-ineh beam is tent so that two transverse section®, which 
were originally parallel and 20 inches apart, now make an angle of 1 <! ’groe 
with each other. If the moment throughout the 20-ineh length i® Jt.im 
and E is 1,35QOOO, find the moment. 

Am. M — 1,500 v — 4,712.4 inch-poundj. 

SL In Problem I find the stress in the outer fibers by Formula XIV' mad 
check by equation (4). 

3. Through what angle may a steel rod hi inch thick he bent in a p n#?h 

erf 1 foot, if the maximum fiber stress does not exceed 15,000 pound* ? 

aquaze inch ? 

To get some idea of the magnitude of the quantities involved, 
consider Fig. 88. This represents a beam 6 inches wide, 8 inches 
deep, and about 7 feet long, supported at two points about 80 
inches apart. An extensometer (not shown) is attached at two 
points, F and Jf, 40 inches apart and 1 inch below the top of the 
beam. A second extensometer is attached at G and 37, 1 inch 
from the bottom. Two loads of 4,000 pounds each are applied 
16 indies from the supports. If the beam is made of timber, 
the deflection at the middle is about 0.08 inch. (This deflection 
is too small to show in the drawing unless the scale is exag¬ 
gerated.) The upper extensometer shows a shortening of about 
0.0180 inch in the original length of 40 inches, and the lower ex- 
teoflometer shows an equal elongation. If the tension and com¬ 
pression mm exactly equal, the neutral surface is midway tel ween 
s 
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the extensometers. If the readings are unequal, the location of 
the neutral surface may be found from the similar triangles, such 
as MCM', NCN' (Fig. 87), with MM' and NX' known from the 
extensometer readings, and the distance between the instruments 
equal to MN. In case the readings are each 0.0180 inch, show¬ 
ing that the neutral axis is at the middle of the section, 4 inches 
from the top, the compression in the top fibers is four-thirds as 
great as at if. The compression at 1 inch from the neutral 
surface is 0.0060 inch; and at a distance v it is 0.0060 v. The 
unit deformation at a distance v from the neutral axis is 0.00015 v . 

It will be noticed that measurements are taken along the chord 
instead of along the arc, so that the readings are in error the 
amount of this difference. It may be shown, however, that the 
error is beyond the limits of the extensometer readings, and, there¬ 
fore, makes no difference in the result. 

Problems 

4. A beam is tested as shown in Fig. 88. The points F and M are 40 
inches apart and 6 inches above the similar points G and N. The compres- 


T 
8 

1 

Fig. 88. —Arrangement for measuring linear deformation of a beam. 

sion reading on the upper instrument is 0.0198 inch, and the extension on the 
lower instrument is the same. What is the unit stress 4 inches above and 4 
inches below the neutral surface, if E equals 1,500,000 pounds per square 
inch? Am. 990 pounds per square inch. 

5 . In Problem 4, what is the unit stress at a distance unity and at a dis¬ 
tance v from the neutral surface? 

6. In an experiment similar to Problem 1 the upper extensometer shows a 

shortening of 0.0180 inch, and the lower extensometer an elongation of 
0.0220 inch. The beam is 10 inches deep and the extensometers are 1 inch 
below the top and 1 inch above the bottom, respectively. How far is the 
neutral axis from the top of the beam? Am. 4.6 inches. 

64. Graphic Representation of Stress Distribution.—The unit 
stress in a beam, provided it does not exceed the proportional 
elastic limit, varies as the distance from the neutral axis. It may 
be represented by the straight line GE, Fig. 89,1. This straight 
line is really a part of the stress-strain diagram for the material 
in both tension and compression, with the vertical line DF as the 
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X axis. If the unit stress is carried beyond the elastic limit, It 
may be represented by the line KG'E'L, which is also a stress- 
strain diagram with one scale changed. 

In a beam of rectangular section, the total stress on any area 
dA, extending across the section, is proportional to the unit 
stress. The shaded area of Fig. 89, I, may represent the total 
stress in a rectangular section as well as the unit stress in a sec¬ 
tion of any form. It is often convenient to represent total stress 
in a rectangular section by a figure similar to the shaded area in 
Fig. 89, II. This is really the same as Fig. 89, I, with oblique 



axes. The line EF represents the breadth oi the section and also 
the total stress in the extreme outer fibers. It is evident, from 
the similar triangles, that the total stress on the area dA 7 extend¬ 
ing across the section at a distance v from the neutral axis, will 
be to the total stress at the top, as the length MX is to the length 
EF. The actual stress over the entire section is equal to a uni¬ 
form stress of intensity equivalent to that in the outer fibers over 
the shaded area. If the cross-section is drawn to full scale, the 
area of the shaded triangle OEF gives the total stress above the 
neutral surface when the maximum stress is 1 pound per square 
inch. Likewise, the area OGD gives the total stress below the 
neutral surface. These triangular areas are equal in magnitude 
and opposite in sign, making the sum of the total stress zero. 

The shaded triangles of Fig. 89, II, may be regarded as solids 
of uniform thickness. Fig. 90, I, represents the distribution of 
stress in the same rectangular section by the method used in 
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Article 59, but with both tension and compression on one side 
of the vertical plane which represents the section of the beam. 
It will be noticed that in Fig. 90, II, the width of the wedge varies 



Fig. 90 . —Stress distribution solids for a rectangular section. 

as the distance from the neutral axis while the thickness, S 7 is 
constant; while in Fig. 90, I, the width is constant and equal to 
that of the section while the thickness varies as the distance from 


J K 



Fig. 91. —Stress distribution 

in an I-beam. 


C F 



Fig. 92.— Distribution in a 
T-section. 


the neutral axis. From either figure the volume of one wedge is 
Sbd 

and its center of gravity, which is the location of the resultant 
force in that half of the section, is ~ from the neutral axis. The 
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moment of each wedge about the neutral axis is 


Sbd 2 

12 > ant * that of 


the two wedges representing tension and compression in a 
is -g- - Fig. 90, I, shows the actual distribution of stress in - 


section. It may be called the siress-distribution solid. The shaded 
area of Fig. 90, II, represents a portion of the area of a section on 
which, if a uniform stress be applied equal to the unit stress in the 
outer fibers, the total stress and the moment with respect to the 
neutral axis will be the same as that of the actual distribution 
This is called the stress-distribution diagram, or modulus figure * 
Fig. 91 is the stress-distribution diagram for an I-beam sec¬ 
tion. For the rectangular part of the flange this diagram is 
drawn like Fig. 89. For a small area dA in the web, the length 
of dA is projected to the top of the section. The ends of the 
projection are the points J and K. Straight lines are drawn 
from 0 to J and K respectively. The part of dA between these 
lines represents the total stress. 


To get the stress on the triangular portion of the flange, con¬ 
sider the portion ST drawn (for convenience) in the lower flange. 
Project S and T on the lower line and connect the center O with 
the points thus found by means of the dotted lines. The portion 
S'T' between these lines measures the total stress. A number 
of these lines will give the curved area required. 

Fig. 92 is the stress distribution in a T-shaped section. The 
lower portion is constructed like Fig. 89. The outer fibers at 
the top are nearer the neutral axis than those at the bottom. 
Instead of projecting on the upper line of the section, we project 
on a line CF whose distance from the neutral axis is the same as 
the lower fibers. The total stress in this diagram is expressed 
in terms of the unit stress in the bottom fibers. We might ex¬ 
press the total stress in terms of the unit stress in the top fibers. 
In that case the lower part of the diagram would extend beyond 
the section to the right and left. 



Problems 

1* In a T-eection simil a r to Mg. 92 the flange is 6 inches wide, 'the total 
depth Is 5 inches, and both flange and stem are 1 inch thick. Find the neu¬ 
tral axis and construct the distribution diagram in terms of the unit stress 
in the extreme fibers, also in terms of the unit stress at the top of flange. 

* Goooma.k*s u Mechanics Applied to Engineering,” uses Mine, mad 
gives the figures for a great variety of sections. 
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2. Construct the distribution diagram for 6-inch by 4-inch by 1-inch 
angle section, using neutral axis parallel to shorter leg. 

85. Stress Beyond the Elastic Limit.— In Fig. 93 the shaded 
area shows the distribution of stress in a rectangular section, 
when the stress is considerably beyond the elastic limit. The 
actual stress in the outer fibers is less than it would be if the 
modulus were constant in the ratio of the lengths CH : CF. The 
moment of resistance is also less. 

Fig. 94 represents the stress distribution when the elastic limit 
is exceeded as compared with a beam of constant modulus having 
the same resisting moment. The moment of the curved area 
OMKHC must equal the moment -of the triangular area OFC. 
From the center of the section to the point K the curve lies outside 
of the straight line. Beyond if it is inside. The unit stress in the 




Fig. 93.—Stress distribu- Fig. 94.—Actual and calculated 

tion diagram beyond the unit stress, 

elastic limit. 

fibers near the neutral surface is greater than if the modulus were 
constant; and the unit stress in the outer fibers is less. The moment 
of the dotted area OMK (or the shaded area ONL) is equal to that 
of the area KFH or LGE . 

66. Modulus of Rupture —When a beam is broken by bending, 
the stress-distribution diagram for a rectangular section, OMKH 
(Fig. 94), is similar to the complete tension or compression curve of 
the material. The actual unit stress in the outer fibers is less than 

that obtained from the equation 

S = —■ Formula XIV. 

in the ratio of CH: CF (Fig. .94). The calculated value of the 
stress in the outer fibers computed from Formula XIV is called 
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the modulus of rupture, or the transverse ultimate strength of the 
material. It is also called the extreme fiber stress in bending. 

Another factor which makes the calculated modulus of rupture 
different from the actual unit stress, is the shifting of the neutral 
axis. In sections which are not symmetrical with respect to the 
axis, the remote fibers on one side reach the elastic limit before 
those on the other. Fig. 95 represents a T-section. Fig. 95, II, 
shows part of the stress-strain diagram for both tension and 
compression. Fig. 95, III, shows the distribution of stress for a 
small deformation which produces no stress beyond the propor¬ 
tional elastic limit. The neutral axis passes through the center 
of gravity of the section. Fig. 95, IV, shows the distribution 
when the deformation is doubled, on the assumption that the 
neutral axis is not shifted. The lower half of the stem has passed 
the elastic limit and the unit stress in it is not proportional to the 
distance from the neutral axis. The shaded area below the axis 



Fig. 95.—Displacement of the neutral axis. 

is smaller than that above (which is equal to the triangle OBE) and 
consequently the neutral axis cannot pass through the point O, 
but must be moved upward away from the center of gravity of 
the section. Fig. 95, V, is the actual diagram with the axis shifted. 
The area above the axis is diminished and that below increased. 
With a still greater deformation the upper fibers will also pass the 
elastic limit, and it may happen that, with some forms of stress- 
strain diagrams, the neutral axis may move backward toward the 
center of gravity of the section. 

The neutral axis is shifted in a symmetrical section if the com¬ 
pression and tension curves of the material are not alike. Fig. 
96 shows the stress-strain diagrams for cast iron tested at Water- 
town Arsenal (“Tests of Metals,” 1885, pages 475-490). The 
compression diagram is a straight line up to 13,000 pounds per 
square inch. The tension diagram curves a little from the start 
but practically coincides with the compression curve up to 
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10,000 pounds per square inch. For greater stresses there is a 
decided difference. Fig. 97, II, shows stress distribution in a 
rectangular section when the unit tensile stress in the outer 



fibers is 24,800 pounds per 



Fig. 97.—Stress distribution in a cast- 
iron section. 

is calculated and substituted in t 


:e inch, corresponding to the 
unit elongation of0.0025. The 
compression diagram has an 
equal area when the unit stress 
is 31,400, which corresponds 
with the unit deformation of 
0.0022. The neutral axis then 
divides the depth in the ratio 
of 22 to 25 and is 0.532 d from 
the top of the beam instead 
of at the middle. If the re¬ 
sisting moment of the stresses 
te formula 


S = 


Me 

T 
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the computed unit stress is 34,000 pounds per square inch. p%. 
97, I, represents the conditions assumed in Formula XIV, while 
Fig. 97, II, shows the actual conditions. 

The compressive strength of cast iron is three or four times as 

great as the tensile strength. Beams of this material should 
he made of T-seetion or equivalent, and loaded so as to bring 
the stem in compression and the flange in tension. The remote 
fibers on the compression side should be two or three times sis far 

from the center of gravity of the section as those on the tension side. 

While the modulus of rupture does not give the actual stress, 
it enables us to compare stresses in similar sections. If the 
modulus of rupture is obtained from the test of beams of rec¬ 
tangular section, this figure may be used in computing the ulti¬ 
mate transverse load in other beams of rectangular section made 
of the same material. The results may also be used with little 
error for beams of other shapes, provided they are symmetrical 
with respect to the neutral axis. With unsymmetrieal sections, 
such as angles, it is better to make tests and obtain the modulus 
of rupture for each shape. 

The student will remember, however, that these statements 
apply to the stress beyond the elastic limit. Since allowable 
stresses are below the elastic limit, Formula XIY is strictly cor¬ 
rect for allowable loads. The change in the stress-distribution 
diagram when the stress passes the elastic limit affects the factor 
of safety only. 

Ductile materials, such as soft steel, have no modulus of 
rupture, strictly speaking, since beams of such material may be 
bent double without breaking. 

Problems 

1. A white-pine beam 1.7S inches wide and 1.25 inches thick was sup¬ 
ported at two points 12 inches apart and broken by a load at the middle. 
The total load at rupture was 1,112 pounds. Find the modulus of rupture. 

Arts. 7,200 pounds per square inch. 

2. If white pine of quality equal to that of Problem 1 is used in the form 
of a 4-inch by 4-inch beam to cany a load of 700 pounds midway between 
two supports 6 feet apart, what is the factor of safety? 

3. A rectangular bar of cast iron, 1.04 inches wide and 0.80 inch thick is 
placed on two supports 12 inches apart and broken by a load of 1,635 potmds 
at the middle. Find the modulus of rupture. 

4. A beam of short—leaf yellow pine, tested by Prof. A- N. Talbot at the 
University of Illinois, had the following dimensions: breadth, 7.12 inches; 
depth, 16.25 inches; distance between supports, 13 feet 6 inches. Two 
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equal loads were applied at points 4 feet 6 inches from the supports, making 
the bending moment constant and the shear zero between these points (if 
the weight of the beam is neglected). The beam broke by tension in the 
outer fibers between the loads when each load w T as 27,500 pounds. Find the 
modulus of rupture. Am. 4,739 pounds per square inch. 

5. A beam of long-leaf yellow pine 7 inches wide and 14 inches deep, 
supported and loaded as in Problem 4, broke under a total load of 37,300 
pounds. What was the ultimate bending strength of this timber? 

Am. 4,400 pounds per square inch. 

6. A second beam of long-leaf yellow pine 7.0 inches by 12.1 inches, sup¬ 
ported and loaded as above, broke under a total load of 52,900 pounds. 
What was the ultimate bending strength of this timber? 

Am. 8,362 pounds per square inch. 

Problems 4, 5 and 6 are from Bulletin No. 41 of the University of Illinois 
Engineering Experiment Station. 

7 . A 5-inch by 6-inch beam of 1:2:4 concrete, placed on supports 32 
inches apart, was broken by a load of 1,300 pounds midway between the sup¬ 
ports. Neglecting the weight of the beam, find the modulus of rupture. 

Am. 347 pounds per square inch. 



Prof. G. B. Upton* has devised a method by which the actual 
unit stress in the outer fibers of a beam of rectangular section 

may be calculated with consider¬ 
able accuracy. Fig. 98 is a curve 
similar to a stress-strain diagram, 
in which the abscissas represent 
the deflections of a beam, and 
the ordinates the unit stresses as 
calculated from Formula XIV. 

Fig. 98.—Upton’s method of To find the actual unit stress cor- 
findmg actual stress in a rectangu- , 

lai beam. responding to the calculated unit 

stress FCy draw a line through C 
tangent to the curve and find its intercept B on the Y axis. One- 
third the length OB subtracted from the calculated unit stress 
FC gives the actual unit stress FE. 

67. Neutral Axis for an Unsymmetrical Section.—Fig. 99 
shows two methods of drawing the stress distribution diagram of 
an angle section. Fig. 99,1, is the usual method with the center 
0 at the middle of the vertical leg on the horizontal line through 
the center of gravity. Fig. 99, II, shows another method with 
two centers for the upper portion, each center being directly 
below the middle of the area to which it corresponds. Both 
methods give the total stress in terms of the unit stress in the 

* For the derivation of this rule see Upton’s “Materials of Construction,” 
page 78. 
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lower fibers, and both show the distance of the resultant force 
from a horizontal axis. The center of gravity of the upper 
shaded area is not directly over that of the lower. Its true 
position, C of Fig. 99, II, is given by the common center of gravity 

of the trapezoid and triangle. It corresponds with the center of 
gravity of thejipper part of the stress distribution solid of Fig. 99. 


4 

i 

'B. 

3k 

i 

I II III 

Fig. 99.—Stress distribution in an angle section. 

In Fig. 100, ABCD is a rectangular section with diagonal hori¬ 
zontal. It may be regarded as the end of a cantilever perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of the paper. If a vertical load P is placed on 
the end of this cantilever, the deflection will not be vertically 
downward, but the section will be displaced into a position such 




as that of A ! B r C f D\ from which it is evident that the horizontal 
diagonal BD is not the neutral axis. 

68. Bending Moment Hot in Plane of Principal Moment of 
Inertia.—Figs. 99 and 100 are special examples of the general 
problem where the bending moment does not lie in the plane 
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of one of the two principal moments of inertia. Fig. 101 repre¬ 
sents an}- section of a beam for which XX and YY are the princi¬ 
pal axes of inertia. The line MM at an angle a with YY is in 

the plane of the bending moment, and the line BC at an angle 8 
with XX is the neutral axis. An element dA whose coordinates 
with respect to the principal axes are x and y } and whose distance 
from the neutral axis is v, is subjected to a stress which varies 
as v. 


v = y cos 6 — x sin 8 . 
s = lev = k (y cos 8 — x sin 8)- 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Since the external moment is in the plane MM , the resisting 
moment must lie in the same plane, so that the sum of the 
moments of all the stress on the entire area about the line MM 
must be zero. The perpendicular distance from dA to the line 

MM is 

x f = y sin a + x cos a. (3) 


J* sx'dA = 0 = h Jvx'dA, 
J y 2 cos 8 sin a dA + f xy cos 8 cos a dA — 


(4) 


Jxy sin 8 sin a dA — Jx 2 sin 8 cos a dA — 0; (5) 

l x cos 8 sin a — I y sin 8 cos a = 0, (6) 


where I x is the moment of inertia with respect to the axis XX, 
and I y is the moment of inertia with respect to YY. The second 
and third terms of (5) include the product of inertia with respect 
to the principal axes, which is zero (see Article 207). 

Tan 0 = tan a. (8) 

-t y 


Example 


A 6-inch by 8-inch beam is subjected to a load perpendicular to its length 
making an angle of 30 degrees with the plane of the 8-inch faces. Find the 
angle between the neutral axis and the planes of the 6-inch faces. 

Taking a line through the center parallel to the 6-inch faces as the X axis. 


6 X 8 3 
12 


- 256, 


8 X 6 3 


= 144. 


12 
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Tan $ - X 0.5774 = 1.0264, 

# »* 45 ° 45 # . 

The neutral axis makes an angle of 15 degrees 45 minutes with the \iti% 
normal to the bending moment. 

From Fig. 101 the component of the bending moment pei pen- 
dicular to the neutral axis is M cos (0 — a). The moment of 

inertia with respect to the neutral axis is I x cos 2 0 + J m ^ 

and v = y cos 8 — x sin 8. 

= ^ cos ^ ~~ v • 

I * cos 2 9 + J f sin 2 8 1 { * 1 

— MS cos & eos a + sin 0 sin a) (y cos 8 — x sin 8) m 

S _ - 7i COS-0 + 1 v sin’T ; t2) 

_My (cm 7 0 cm ae + cos g sin# sin g) —Mr (cos fl sin $ cos a -fain 2 a mm a) 
s ~~ /, cos 2 5 + I v sin* 6 ' .. ,>3|i 

My (cos 2 8 eos a + cos 6 sin 8 sin a) = My cos a (cos 2 B -f- 

eos 8 sin 8 tan a) = My cos a (cos 2 0 + C f sin 2 # 1 ; 4 , 

X X 

Afy (cos 2 6 cos a + cos 8 sin 8 sin a) __ Afy eos a 

I a cm 2 8 + I v sin 1 8 I x ' 0 ’ 

In a similar way the second part of (3) may be shown to be 


and 


Mx sin a 

I v 

My eos a Mx sin a 

Z I v 


;§) 


To find the fiber stress at any point in a beam when the bending 
moment is inclined to the principal axes of inertia, remits ike 
bending moment (or the applied forces) perpendicular to the two axes 
and compute the stress for each component separately . The* actual 
unit stress is ike sum of the results of these two , taken with the proper 
sign. 

Examples 


A 6-inch by 8—inch, beam 15 feet long is supported at the ends and came* 
a load of 800 pounds at the middle. The load is 30 degrees from the vertical 

in a plane normal to tbe length of the beam. Find the unit stress at each 
corner at the dangerous section. 

The bending moment at the dangerous section Is 36,000 Inch-pounds 
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It b components are 36,000 cos 30 degrees vertical, and 36,000 sin 30 degrees, 
horizontal. The section modulus for the vertical component is 64 inches 3 and 
for the horizontal component it is 48 inches 3 . Considering first the vertical 
component of the moment, the unit stress in all the top and bottom fibers 

gj 

„ 36.000 X 0.866 

& =- — ■ — = 487 pounds per square inch. 

It is compression at the top and tension at the bottom. In the same way the 
unit stress in the vertical edge AD is 375 pounds per square inch tension. 



Fin. 102.— Rectangular section Fig. 103.—Angle section. 

with oblique loading. 


ami there is an equal unit compressive stress in the vertical edge BC 
At the comer B both the horizontal and vertical components produce 
compression so that the actual unit stress is 487 -f 375 = 862 pounds per 
square inch. There is an equal unit tensile stress at the comer D. At 

comer .4 the vertical component produces compression and the horizontal 


A 



C 

Fig. 104.—Rectangular beam. 

of the section. Find the unit stress at 


component tension, and the actual 
unit stress is 487 — 375 = 112 

pounds per square inch compres¬ 
sion. There is an equal fcensson at 

comer C. 

A 6-inch by 6-inch by 1-inch 
standard angle, 10 feet long is used 
ms a beam supported at the ends. 
The angle is placed with legs hori¬ 
zontal and vertical and a load of 
1,000 pounds is applied at the 
middle, over the renter of gravity 
the comers. 


Here the principal axes are 1-1 for which the inertia is 14.78, and 2-2 
for which the moment of inertia, is 56.14. The bending moment for each 

juq® m 15,000 V2. 
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The unit tensile stress at C due to the moment about the axis 1-1 is 3,329 
pounds, and the unit tensile stress due to the moment about the axis 2-2 
is 1,336, making the total unit tensil stress at this corner 4,655 pounds per 
square inch. 

Problems 

1. A rectangle of sides b and d is placed with one diagonal horizontal and 
subjected to a vertical load. Find the fiber stress at the comers A and C, 

Fie. 104. ln , » 6 MVd* +6= 

2. Show that the result of Problem 1 is the same as would be found if the 
neutral axis coincided with the horizontal diagonal DB. 

3. In Problem 1 find the unit stress at the comers B and D , and the direc¬ 
tion of the neutral axis. 

69, Bending Moments in Different Planes.—It frequently 
happens that a beam is subjected to forces which are not all paral¬ 
lel. If the beam has a circular or square section so that the 
moment of inertia is the same in all directions, the resultant mo¬ 
ment may be calculated at any section and this moment may be 
used to find the fiber stress. If the two principal moments of 
inertia are not equal, the forces or moments should be resolved in 
the directions of the principal axes, and the stress at any point 
calculated as in Article 68. 


Example 

A horizontal cantilever 5 feet long carries a load of 120 pounds per foot 
and is subjected to a horizontal pull, perpendicular to its length, of 400 
pounds at the free end. Find the expressions, in inch-pounds, for the 

moment at any section. _ 

Ans. M 9 « 5 x s ; M z = 400 x; Resultant M = 5 x*\/x 2 -f 6,400, 
where M w is the moment in the vertical plane and M z is the moment in the 
horizontal plane. / ~ 

Problems 

1. In the example above, find the direction and magnitude of the result¬ 
ant moment at the fixed end. 

Ans. 30,(MX) inch-pounds in a plane at an angle of 36 degrees 52 minutes 
with the horizontal. 

2. If the cantilever of Problem 1 is of circular section, 4 inches in diameter, 

find the maximum fiber stress. Ans . 4,775 pounds per square inch. 

3. In Problem 1 find the magnitude and direction of the resultant moment 
at 30 inches from the free end. 

Ans. 12,816 inch-pounds at angle of 20 degrees 40 minutes with the 
horizontal. 

4. A horizontal shaft 10 feet long, weighing 24 pounds per foot, is sup- 
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ported at the ends and carries a vertical load of 60 pounds 2 feet from 
the left end and a vertical load of 40 pounds 3 feet from the right end. A 
horizontal force of 160 pounds, perpendicular to the shaft, is applied 3 feet 
from the left end. Find the resultant moment at 3 feet from the left 
end and at the middle. 

Ans. 501 foot-pounds at 3 feet; 484 foot-pounds at 5 feet. 

5. Write an expression for the moment in each plane and for the resultant 
moment between 3 feet and 7 feet from the left support. Differentiate the 
expression for the resultant moment to derive an equation for finding the 
position of maximum moment. 

Fig. 105, shows the diagrams, for the moment in the vertical 
and horizontal planes for Problem 4. The maximum moment in 
the vertical plane is at 5 feet, and the maximum in the horizontal 

; , » 160 + / m 140#% ,, i 

,_*_2 O-^-5 0->j«r —3 0---5H 

1X1 * 1 ik V PLANS ' ; 

180 U fcpcr Foot T1G0 ^ 


W+h- - 10 ' 0 ~- 4 48 # 

1x1 . T& B PLANE I 


420 



Fig. 105.—Beam with horizontal and vertical loading. 

plane is at 3 feet. The maximum resultant moment is between 
3 feet and 5 feet. The resultant moment at any section may 
be determined graphically from the diagonal of the right-angled 
triangle, the legs of which are the horizontal and vertical 
moments. 


Problems 

6. A horizontal shaft 12 feet long, supported at the ends, carries a vertical 
load of 600 pounds 3 feet from the left end, and a horizontal pull of 400 
pounds perpendicular to its length at 6 feet from the left end. Find the 
. location of the maximum resultant moment. 
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Table X.— Allowable Unit Bending Stresses 


Material per square inch 

Structural steel. 16,000 

Wrought iron. 12,000 

Cast steel,. 16,000 

Cast iron in tension. 3,000 

Cast iron in compression. 15,000 

Concrete in compression: 

1:2:4. 650 

1:3:6. 450 

Long-leaf yellow pine. 1,200 

Douglass fir. 1,100 

White oak. 1,100 

Norway pine. 900 














CHAPTER VIII 


DEFLECTION IN BEAMS 

^70. Deflection and Moment.-In Article 63, equation (7), we 


have: 


AS 

M-BI-g = EI-% 


( 1 ) 


for infinitestimal lengths dl, measured along the neutral surface 
of the bent bean|. The angle <M is the change m slope of the 



tangent to the neutral surface in the length dl. We will now 
determine the relation existing between the moment and the 
deflection of the beam from its original form. This “ e *P® cia J 
easv in polar coordinates. The lines FG and MN, of Figs. 106 



and 87, make an angle dd with each other (when Al becomes dl), 
and intersect at some point beyond the drawing, a ; a . distance p 
from the neutral surface. This distance p is the radius of curva 
ture of the neutral surface. 

By geometry: 
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pdd = dl, 
dO = 1 
dl p 


Substituting in (1), 


M = —• 


If M is constant, or if I varies as M, p is constant, and the curve 
of the beam is an arc of a circle which may be computed by 
trigonometry. 


Problems 


1. A 3-inch by 1-inch steel beam, 10 feet long rests, on two supports each 
30 inches from the ends and carries a load of 200 pounds on each end. Neg¬ 
lecting the weight of the beam, what is the bending moment at the supports? 
If the modulus of elasticity is 30,000,000, what is the radius of curvature? 
How much is the beam deflected upward at the middle? 

( Moment, 6,000 inch-pounds; 

Radius of curvature, 1,250 inches; 
Deflection at the middle, 0.36 inch. 
Suggestion. —With the radius of curvature known, calculate the angle 
in radians subtended by half the span. The versed sine of this angle multi¬ 
plied by the radius of curvature is the deflection at the middle. As ordinary- 
tables are of little value for such small angles, it is recommended that the 
student use the first two terms of the cosine series to get this versed sine. 
(See trigonometry for series or develop by Maclaurin’s formula.) 

2. A steel plate 1 inch wide and inch thick is subjected to a bending 
moment of 125 inch-pounds. If E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, 
what is the radius of curvature and what is the maximum fiber stress? 

Ans. Radius of curvature, 312.5 inch; unit stress, 12,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

3 . What is the thickness of a saw blade which may be bent into a curve of 
5-foot radius with a maximum unit stress of 40,000 pounds per square inch, 
if E is 30,000,000? Ans . 0.16 inch. 


71. Deflection in Rectangular Coordinates.- 
, , M . 


To express the 
determine in 


value of -gj in rectangular coordinates, we must determine in 

terms of x and y and their derivatives. Let x express distance 
parallel to the unbent beam and y express deflection of the beam 
from its original position. These distances are usually measured 
along the neutral surface. The angle 6 may be measured from 
any fixed line. For convenience of calculation, we will measure 
0 from a line parallel to the X axis. The angle 0 is then the angle 
which the tangent to the curved beam makes with the original 
direction of the beam. It is the angle through which the tangent 
to the beam at any point is turned when the beam is bent. 
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Fig. 108 shows a beam supported at the ends and bent. The 
lower figure represents the neutral axis with the vortical deflection 
exaggerated. The origin is taken at the left support, and x is 
taken as positive to the right and y as positivo upward, as is the 
custom in mathematical work. 

From Fig. 108 (or the Calculus): 

I. Mhf. n\ 


Differentiating 


lan o — 


Hce*fl <W - (i ' V - 
dx dx* 


Election exaggerated *** ^ 

Fig. 108.—Slope and deflection. 

From Fig. 108, dx = dl cos 6, which substituted in (2) gives: 

sec 2 Odd d*y ... 

dl cos 6 = dx*' ^ 

do d*y ( - 

dl ~ sec 3 Odx* K 

(16 

Substituting this value of in (1) of Article 70: 


El d*y 
sec* 0 dx % 


dx * 


+ (I) 


Equation (6) may be obtained direct from (4) of Article 70 if the 
student remembers the expression for tho radius of curvature 
from his Calculus. 

In beams, as used in engineering practice, the deflection ia 
usually small, so that cos d is practically unity. Equation (6) 
then becomes approximately, 

M = El 

dx * 


Formula XV. 
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Formula XV in lho differential equation from which tho de¬ 
flection of beams and columns w determined. The X axis is 
taken parallel to the direction of the unbent beam, and the da- 

( du\ a 

dr) * H wmipared 

with unity, 

72* Point of Inflection,—A point of inflection of a curve is a 
point where the center of curvature changes from one side to the 

(Fti 

othor. From tho Culculiut, it. ih h point, whom ftquulH zoro 

(Fit J[j[ 

and changew sign. In a beam ho that a point of in¬ 

flection must corner at point where tho moment in Hero. In order 

dht 

to have a change of sign, ^ or Home higher derivative of odd 
order, must not bo equal to zero. 


When 


dry 


yyi CHjualn zero 

..-her, 

in a uniform beam whore / w constant. At a point of inflection 
the moment in zero, and tins shear in usually not zero. 


: 


.... go — 

/ fkrTncK 

-12'* 




4 


14 




*"■ 4, 


»■* 


Fin. 100 .—Points of inflection. 


i 4f 


1 


A point of inflection is sometimes called a point of counter" 
flexure . In Fig. 109 there in a point of inflection 2 inches from 
the left support and another 4 inches from the right supimrt. 
A beam may be cut in two at a point of inflection and tho por¬ 
tions placed on each other so as to take the shear; and tho 
deflections, moments, and reactions, will remain exactly as they 
were before the beam was cut. 


Problems 

1. la Fig. 100 calculate the reactions. A as. 0 pounds and 14 pounds, 

2. Write the moment equation for the part between tho supports with 

the origin at the left support. Equate to aero and find the two points of 
inflection. Ann. 2 Inches and 8 Inches from the left support* 

1. In Fig. 100, II, take moments about tho left support and show that 
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the left portion exerts a force upon the middle portion, which is equal to 
half the weight of the latter. 


73. Solution of the Differential Equation of Deflection.—Before 
solving Formula XY for the deflection of a beam or column, all 
the factors must be expressed in terms of x, y, and constants. The 
modulus of elasticity is constant, provided the unit stress does 
not exceed the proportional elastic limit. The formulas for 
deflection are valid only below this limit. For beams of uniform 
section, I is constant; for beams of variable section, it is expressed 
as a function of x. The moment is expressed as a function of x 
and y . In beams it is usually a function of x only as in equations 
of Article 54. 

When the expressions for M and I do not depend upon the 
deflection y, Formula XV becomes 


dx 2 


= function of x. 


( 1 ) 


The solution of equation (1) involves the double integration of 


dx. 


wit db^i dv 

Since ^ is the derivative of ^ dx is the differential of 

and 

where 


"j^dx dx — d dx = dp dx, 


( 2 ) 


= $y. 

dx 


A double integration may be performed in either of two ways 
depending upon the order of integration. In dp dx either dp or 
dx may be integrated first. There are two methods of solving (1) 
corresponding to these two orders of integration. The method in 
general use is the one in which dp is integrated first. It may be 
called the method of double integration. In the other, dx is inte¬ 
grated first. It is called the method of Area Moments . Articles 
74 to 83 give the application of the first method to beams with 
two supports. Articles 84 to 93 apply the second method to 
similar problems. Either method may be studied and the other 
omitted. 
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DEFLECTION OF BEAMS WITH TWO SUPPORTS BY METHOD OF 
DOUBLE INTEGRATION 

{Articles 74 to 83 may be omitted and Articles 84 to 93 taken 
instead.) 

74. The Steps of the Solution.— The expression 

c c d 2 yj.. j_ c rJ d v\ j_ _ r /*,„ 


-//■ 


d (P) dx 

\dx/ 


= J* J dp dx = 

J(p +CO *.]■(§ 


;+ Ci )dx , 


when dp is integrated first. Ci is an integration constant. (The 
integration might have been taken between limits, one of which 
should be the variable x, but the use of the integration constant 
is preferable with this method.) 

The second integration gives the deflection y . If the value of 
du 

is known at any point, it may be substituted and the expres¬ 
sion for Ci obtained before the second integration. The value 




Fig. 110.—Beam with constant moment. 

of y must be known for some value of x in order to obtain the 

dn 

constant which comes in at the second integration. If ^ is not 

known for some one value of x, the constant Ci must be carried 
through the second integration and y must be known for two 
values of x. This is the case in Article 75 which follows, while 

dot 

in Article 76, is known at one point, and Ci is determined before 

the second integration is performed. 

76. Beam with Constant Moment.—Fig. 110 represents a beam 
resting on two supports at a distance l apart. It overhangs the 
left support a distance c and carries a load P at the left end, and 
overhangs the right support a distance e and carries a load Q at 
the right end. The loads are such that Pc = Qe. 
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Taking moments about the right support, the reaction at the 
left support is found to bo equal to P. Taking moments about 
the left support, the right reaction is found to he equal to Q. 
Between the supports the moment is constant and equal to - Pc. 

where M = Pc. Integrating: 

M-?- . -Mx + (h, ( 2 ) 

dx 

Ely = - M f + (Lx + fV (») 

To obtain the constants Ci and <h, wo have the condition that 
2 / = 0 at the left support where x - 0. Substituting in equation 
(3), . .. 


Ot “ 0; 
_Mx? 
5 2 “ 


l*T. 


Equation (4) is true for all values of x for which the. moment is 
—M. It is true at the right support, where x l and y * 0. 
Substituting in (4): 

o = + cj i r, M K 


Substituting this value of C\ in equation (4), 

Jrr Mx* . Mix /r , 

Ely = — 2 - + -j-J (6) 

v = ~rm {x * ~ lx) * 2 ^/ ^ ~ (0) 

Equation (6), which gives the value of y in terms of as and the 
constants El and M, for all values of x between the supports, in 
called the equation of the elastic line of the beam between those 

points. To find the position of maximum deflection, let ^ 0 

in equation (2). After substituting the value of (L, 

§>- - * 

dx El \2 I 
dy >. , l 

dx ~ 0 whon x " 2 ' 
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hence the point of maximum deflection is at the middle of the 
span. Substituting in (6), to get the maximum deflection at the 
middle: 


_ MP 

2/max - g E y 


(7) 


It is evident that if the loads P and Q are equal and the lengths c and 
e are equal, the beam would be symmetrical with respect to the middle of 
the span; and that this point would be the position of maximum deflection. 

In that case we could set ^j- equal to 0 when x equals ^ in equation (2) and 

solve for C 1 before integrating the second time. If P and Q are not equal, 
but the products 

Pc = Qe, 


the symmetry is not so self-evident, and it is safer to obtain the constants 
as we have done. 


Problems 

1. Show that the deflection for all parts of the span is positive. 

2. Apply equation (7) to Problem 1 of Article 70. 

3. Apply equation (6) to the above problem to find the deflection at 10 
inches, 20 inches, and 40 inches from the left support. 

Am. x y 

10 inches. 0.20 inch. 

20 inches. 0.32 inch. 

40 inches. 0.32 inch. 

4. In the above problem find the slope of the tangent at either support, 
and find how much 1 + (^j 2 differs from unity. 

5. A yard stick 1 inch wide and inch thick rests on two supports 20 

inches apart. A load of 4 pounds is placed 6 inches to the left of the left 
support and an equal load 6 inches to the right of the right support. A 
point mid-way between the supports is elevated 0.64 inch when the loads 
are applied. Find E. Ans. 1,440,000 pounds per square inch. 

4 76. Cantilever Beam with Load on the Free End.—Fig. Ill 
represents a cantilever beam fixed at the right end and loaded 
at the left end. The origin of coordinates is taken from the left 
end before the load was applied. The moment at a distance x 
from the origin is — Px . The differential equation becomes: 


II 

^3 1^3 

si 

— Px . 

(1) 

II 

5*1 H 
^3 1^3 

-*r + * 

(2) 
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Cl 


At the wall, where x = l, the beam is horizontal and ^ — 0; 

PP 

2 ’ 

Ci PP 
El 2 El 

is the slope of the tangent to the elastic line at the origin. 



El 


dy 

dx 


Px* PP 
2 ~ t ~ 2 ' 


The maximum deflection is at the free end, where x = 0. 
/ PP 


(3) 


(4) 


Ely = 

Px z . Pl 2 x n 

6 + 2 +Cs - 

(5) 

At the wall x = l, y = 

0; 


0 = 

PP ,PP, r . 

—g- + -y + C 2 , 


C , = 

PP 

3 ‘ 

(6) 

Ely = 

Px 3 PPx PP 

6 + 2 3 : 

(7) 

y = 

P !X Z Px , P\ 

~El\6 2 + 3/ 

(8) 


2/m ax 


3 El 
Problems 


Formula XVI. 


1. A 4-inch by 6-inch wooden cantilever, 10 feet long, is deflected 1 inch 
at the end by a load of 200 pounds at the end. Find E and the maximum 
fiber stress. 

Ans. Ej 1,600,000 pounds per square inch; maximum stress, 1,000 pounds 
per square inch. 
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2. In Problem 1 find the deflection (10 inches from the free end. 

Ana. « inch. 

3. If the deflection at the end of a cantilever due to a load on the end is l 
inch, find the deflection at one-fourth the length from the free end. 

4. If E is 1,500,000 and the maximum allowable stress in 1,200 pounds per 
square inch, what m the maximum deflection in a cantilever 10 feet long 
and 4 inches deep, if the neutral axis is midway between the top and bottom. 

Ana, 1.92 inches. 

5. A 12-inch I-beam as a cantilever 8 feet 4 inches long is deflected 
Fi s inch at I he end by a load at the end. If E in 20,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, And the maximum fiber stress. Ana, 14,500 pounds per square inch. 

6. If l is length of a cantilever and d is the depth, show that the deflection 
due to a load on the end is given by 

2 SI* 


7. A cantilever of length a + h carries a load V on the free end 

deflection at a distance a from the free end. < . . Th* 

0 Ei 


A na. y 


Find the 

(ll u f 2 5). 



Pin. 112.“—Cantilever with uniformly distributed toad. 


* 77. Cantilever with Load Uniformly Distributed/ Fig, 112 

represents a cantilever fixed at the with load uniformly dis¬ 

tributed. The origin of coftrriinntoH in taken at the fixed point. 
The moment in determined from a free portion of length l—x io the 
right of a section winch is at a distance x from the origin. The 
weight of the portion with a distributed load of w per unit length 
is w (l—x). The moment arm with retqniet to the section is 
l — 

M _ y-ff - *>’. 

2 

The sign of tho moment. i« negative, the center of curvature 
being Ixslow the beam. 

m d y - ~ w(i ~ *>*. 


( 1 ) 
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ax b 

dfu 

At the wall, where x = 0, = 0; 

0 = + Cl 

TAT^y __ W (1 — Xy wl z 

hJ tx ” ” 6 ” 6 ' 

77r w(l — x) A wl 3 x , ^ 

EIy = --\ r >.- — + c» 


At x — 0, y = 0; 


w(l — x) 4 wl 3 x wl* 
~24 (T + 24 ‘ 


The maximum deflection is at the point where x = l; 

wl* Wl 3 

y " ulx 8 EI 8 El' 1<0ri 


Formula XVII. 


where W = wl, the total distributed load. 

The maximum deflection at the right end is not a mathematical 
maximum where the slope of the tangent is zero. It is a numer¬ 
ical maximum since the curve ends at that point. The curves 
considered in Calculus are indefinite in extent. 

If the beam is fixed at the right end and the origin is taken at 
the left end, as in the preceding article, (l—x) and x will be 
interchanged in (7) and 


Ely = 

1 

i 

wl z (l — x) 
6 

wl 4 
+ 24' 

(8) 

Ely 

wx 4 

. wl 3 x 

wl 4 

(9) 

24 + 6 

T" 


Problems 

1. What is the deflection at the end of a 4-inch by 6-inch wooden can¬ 
tilever, 10 feet long, due to a distributed load of 40 pounds per foot if E 
is 1,200,000 pounds per square inch? What is the maximum fiber stress? 

Ans. ?/ m ax = 1 inch; S = 1,000 pounds per square inch. 

2. A beam of length l and depth d as a cantilever carries a load, uniformly 
distributed, which makes the maximum unit stress at the dangerous section 
equal to S. Find the expression for the deflection at the free end. 

, SI 2 

Atis. 2/max 2 Ed 
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3. An H-inoli lK-pouml I-lmum, an a nmtili'ver f> fiwt long, curries a rlis- 
triliutod load of 120 pounds per foot and a load of f>00 pounds at the frco and. 
Kind tha dafloc.tion at the fraa and and !.h« maximum liber stress. E equals 
21),000,000 pounds par square itiali. 

4 . Expand equation (I) and integrate to gat tha aquation of tha elastie 
lino. Thtui expand atpialion (7) and aomparo tha rnaultH. 

6. Find tha atpialion of tha elastic lino of a aantilavar (ixatl at tha right 
and, with tho origin at tha left and. Compare the ramilt with equation (Ip, 

,, 78. Deflection from Tangent.—If the tangent line to a canti¬ 
lever at the “fixed point” is not horizontal, the equations of 
Articles 70 and 77 give tho deflection from this tangent line and 



Km. ! Ui. Defleet inn from latiganl. 


not from the horizontal line. Tn Fig. 113, DC represents a l>enfc 
beam, and HC is a straight line tangent to the beam at C. The 
distance HD is y mM of tho formulas of Articles 7(1 and 77. 

. A beam may be horizontal before the load is applied but may 
not bo perfectly fixed. In that case t he total deflection includes 
the deflection of the tangent line from its position before tho load 
was applied. Tho deflection of the tangent, line HC (Fig. 113) 
from the horizontal line at any distance Xi from C is the product 
of the slope of tho tangent 

multiplier! by *i. If the slope . { *i . El ] 

is positive, as in the figure, the L — — 1 p J \ 

deflection is positive when xi is ■- """ 

measured toward the right, and ,, . 

„ i . , I‘iff, IM. (-nnhltwr ui'nwfciot*. 

negative when lb is measured 

toward tho loft. For small angles, such as occur in Imams, the 
distance measurerl along the slope is taken uh equivalent to its 
horizontal projection. HC is taken ns equal to AC. 

It is difficult to fix a beam so that thoslojm of the tangent at tho 
wall will not change when the load is applied. For this reason 
cantilevers are not generally used to determine modulus of 




elasticity. Accurate results may he obtained by clamping a 
pointer to tho beam at some fixed point, (as in Fig. 114) anrl 
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measuring the deflection of the cantilever with respect to this 
pointer. 

The equations of Articles 76 and 77 apply to a portion of a 
cantilever extending from the free end to any section and give the 
deflection of the portion of the beam from the tangent at the 
section. 

A beam may be loaded at some distance from the free end. 
The part between the free end and the load remains straight, and 
its deflection is calculated by multiplying its length by the slope 
at the load. 


Example 

A beam of length a + b has a load P at a distance a from the free end. 
Find the deflection at the free end. From Formula XVI the deflection under 



Fig. 115.—Cantilever with concentrated load. 


the load is — 


Pb z 
3 El 


The deflection (y 2 of Fig. 115), due to the straight por- 


dy dy 

tion of length a is —a— where is the slope under the load. 
dx dx 


From 


equation (4) of Article 76, 


dy Pb 2 dy __ Pab 2 . 
dx 2 El a dx 2 El 


The total deflection = 


Pb 2 
6 FI 


(3a +2 6) 


Pb 2 
6 El 


(21 + cl) : 


P(l — a) 2 
6 El 


(2 1 "ha) 


(i) 


This total deflection is the same as the answer of Problem 7 of Article 76. 
The deflection at the end of a cantilever due to a load at a distance a from 
the free end is equal to the deflection at a distance a from the free end due to 
the same load on the end, Fig. 115 II. 
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Problem 


A, cantilever of length a j h carrion a distributed load of w per unit length 
for a length b from the fixed end find no load on the remainder. Kind the 

deflection ivt th(' free end. Arm. Deflection ■ ^ ^• 

79. Beam Supported at the Ends, Uniformly Loaded. In a 
beam supported at tho ends and uniformly loaded, the end reac¬ 
tions are cadi espial to one-lmlf of the total load, 

W wl 

Kx » /*, - l • [y 

'l’ho moment, at, a distance x from the left support is 

Wlx WT? 


w Pounds IW Unit Zmgth 



Kin, l HI—Supports at ends, load uniformly dintrilmteiL 
and the differential aquation become*: 


m d ' iy 

11 dx * 

li'lx 

2 

t/’j -5 

2 ' 

(1) 

M dy 

dx 

■1 

(i 1 ' *■ 

(2) 


From aymmetry it m evident that l.ho maximum deflection in 

at the middle 

^ isi o when x '**> f.; 

dx 2 

- . 

is the sIojms of the elastic: line at the left support..^ 


r dy » 

wlx a 

wx n 

wl 3 

dx 

4 

t\ ' ~ 

' 24' 

Ely = 

wlx 3 

wx 4 

wl*x 

12 

24 " 

24 
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At x = 0, y = 0; C 2 = 0; 

_ T wlx 3 wx 4 wl 3 x 
Ely = -jg - 24 - - jr 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


When # = 2 the deflection is a maximum, 


Ely mux 


wl 4 /I_1_ 

12 \8 32 


5wl* m 
384 ; 


5 wl* _ 5Wl z 
384 El 384 El 


Formula XVIII. 


Substituting x = l in equation (7), the deflection at the right 
support is found to be zero. This condition might have been 
used to determine one of the constants. 

This beam might be regarded as fixed at the middle where the 

l 

slope is zero, and to consist of two cantilevers of length <=» which 

are bent downward by the distributed load and bent upward by 
the end reactions. The deflection at one end is: 


Downward, 


W( ly 

2 \ 2 / _ Wl z 
8 El 128 El 


Upward, 


w_/iy 

2 \ 2 / _ Wl* 

3 El 48 El ; 


W73 K W73 / 

Total deflection upward, (8 - 3) = gg^gj- J 

The deflection at any point, measured upward from the middle, 
may be calculated in a similar way. 


Problems 

1. What is the deflection at the middle of a 2-inch by 10-inch floor joist, 

12 feet between supports, due to a load of 90 pounds per foot, if E is 1,200,000 
pounds per square inch? Ans. 0.210 inch. 

2. In Problem 1 what is the slope of the tangent to the beam at the sup¬ 
ports? If the beam extends 5 feet beyond the support, how much is the end 
elevated when the load is applied between the supports? 

Ans. 0.00467; 0.28 inch. 

3 . A 20-inch 65-pound I-beam is used with a span of 25 feet to carry a load 
of 1,200 pounds per foot. If E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch what is 
the deflection? What is the maximum fiber stress? 

Ans . Deflection at middle, 0.311 inch. 

4 . What is the greatest deflection in a beam of length l, depth d, and 
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modulus of elasticity E for a beam supported at the ends witn a uniformly 
distributed load, if the unit stress shall not exceed an allowable value of S*l 

5/Si 2 

Ans. Deflection = nA ., 

J/± Mid' 

v 80. Beam Supported at the Ends with Load at the Middle.— 

P 

If P is the load at the middle, the reactions are and the mo¬ 


ment from the left end to the middle is 


Px 


dy 


El 


dx 


Px 
2 ' 
Px 2 
4 


+ Cl. 


dy 


At the middle, from the symmetry of the sides, ^ = 0; 


_ PP 

Cl - ~ w 

VT dy Px 2 

EI di ~r 

r>r Px 2 

Ely = T2 - 


PV 

16' 

Pl 2 x 

16 


+ Ci. 


At the left support, where x = 0, y — 0; 

Ci = 0 . 

Px 3 Pl 2 x 


Ely = 


12 


16 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


Equation (7) holds good from the left end to the middle. Beyond 
the middle the moment equation is changed. At the middle 

where x — 

PI 3 Pl a PI 3 . VTV 

J/ma* = — ^--^T = — -TK-wr Formula XIX. 


96 El 32 El 


48 El 


This beam may be regarded as fixed at the middle and to consist 

l P 

of two cantilevers of length 2 bent upward by the reaction 2 . If 

this length and reaction are substituted for l and P of Formula 
XVI the result is Formula XIX. 

Formula XIX is much used to determine the modulus of 
elasticity. 
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Problem*} 

1. A Hcloctcd beam of rod oak, 1.75 itiehcB wide and 1.25 inches deep, waft 
placed on two supports 12 inches apart and a load applied at, the middle. 
When an addition, of 607 pounds wan made to tin* load, the deflection at the 
middle was increased 0.060 inch. Find E, 

Am. 1,504,000 pounds per square inch. 

2. In the beam of Problem 1 an addition of 721 pounds produced a deflec¬ 
tion of 0.059 inch. Find E. 

3. In Problem 1 how much would the last significant figures of the value 
of E bo changed if the deflection readings were incorrect 0,0005 inch? if the 
breadth were incorrect 0.005 inch? if the depth were incorrect 0,005 inch? 
if the load were incorrect 1 pound? How much would E be changed if all 
these errors occurred at once in the same direction? 

Ann. An error of 0.005 inch in the depth would change the result 1.2 per 
cent., a change of 18 in the significant figures. 

4. The beam of Problem 1 broke under a load of 2,815 pounds. Find the 
fiber stress at rupture. 

5. A 12-inch 31.5-pound I-beam rests on two supports 15 feet apart and 
overhangs one support 5 feet. Find the deflection at the middle of the span 
and the elevation of the overhanging end when a load of 8,000 pounds is 
applied at the middle of the span. E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch. 

Am. 0.165 inch, 

6. Find the deflection at the middle of an 18-inch 65-jmimd I-beam, sup¬ 

ported at the ends, for a span of 20 feet, due to a distributed load of 1,200 
pounds per foot and a load of 10,000 pounds at the middle if E is 29,000,000 
pounds per square inch. Am. 0.812 inch. 

7. Substitute » » I in equation (7). The result is not the deflection at 
the right support. Why? 

J 81. Beam Supported at Ends, Load at Any Point between 
Supports.— The moment equation changes at each eoneentratod 
load. The differential equation (1) and the equation of the 
elastic line (7) of the preceding article applies only for half the 
beam, from the left support to the middle* Fortunately, on 
account of the symmetry of the two portions, it may he assumed 
that the beam is horizontal under the load, thus securing the 
two conditions necessary for the determination of the arbitrary 
constants. When the load is not at the middle, the beam is no 

longer symmetrical, and the location of the point where is 

zero is not apparent. In that case the differential equations 
must be written for both portions of the beam, and four arbitrary 
constants determined. 

Fig. 117 represents a beam of length l supported at the ends 
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with a load P at a distance « from the loft end. If l — a ■ b, 

pi, 

the loft reaction is ^ • For the loft portion of the team 

.. Phx 


and to tho right of the load 
if ~ 


P(x - a). 


p-jjL - ■ • 




Pm. 117. -Bcitm 
with load at any 
point. 


For all points from 

\For all paints from x 

a fc; x 

l, in- 

x - Otox a, inclusive. 

elusive, 




v , d*y Pbx ,.s 

w , <*. ' c (l) 

,,i r d 2 ?/ . /VW 

1,1 dx* . 1 

~ P(x - 

.«). 

(2) 

i y» r df/ 1 hx^ , ., /.»\ 

hI dx ■" 21 

El dy ** ! ' lix ' i 
dx 2 1 

/’(x 

2 

«) 5 + 

(\. (4) 


The curve it* continuous under the load with no abrupt change 
of slope. When % bsi a the value of ^ calculated from (3) m the 

name aw when calculated from (4). Thin makes the first mem- 

hem of the two equations equal and, consequently, the second 
members are equal when a is substituted for x, 

Pba* , n Pba % P(a ~ a) % . /r 
21 ■ +Cl “”2i “ 2 +Cti 

<U - (h. 

Substituting (U for C s in equation (4) and integrating both 
equations, 

_ W , L,. Pbx* P(x~a)* , 


Cix + c* (r>) 

When x ■» 0, y — 0, 
hence Ct » 0. 


Cub + CV (ft) 
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When x = a the values of y from (5) and ( 6 ) are the same and 
the second members of these equations are equal, from which: 


0 = C t 


When 


l in ( 6 ), y 
P(l - a) 3 




b'). (7) 


Substituting the value of C\ from (7) in (5), 
pr „ Pbx 3 Pb(P - b*)x 

EIy = TT ~ -6l.. (8) 

Substituting Ci in (3) and equating to zero, 

x' - (9) 

gives the point of maximu m deflection, provided b is less than a. 
Substituting x from (9) in (5), 


2/max 


Pb (Z 2 - 


27 Ell 


Pba(a -f~ 2 6)\/ r 3^(ct -f~ 2 b) 


21 Ell 


( 10 ) 


The deflection under the load is 


41 ' w 1 , Problems 

(?{v,l\y « f ''■ ? • 

1. Show that the point of maximum deflection is never beyond 

' 2. A 3-inch by 2-inch rectangular beam, 10 feet long, supports a load of 45 

pounds 6 feet from the left end. Find the deflection at the middle, under 
the load, and at the point of maximum deflection if the beam is supported at 
the ends and E is 1,500,000 pounds per square inch. 

Ans . At middle, 0.510 inch; under load, 0.498 inch; maximum, 0.512 inch. 

82. Beam Supported at the Ends, Two Equal Loads Sym¬ 
metrically Placed.—An important case is that of a beam sup¬ 
ported at the ends with two equal loads at equal distances from 
the supports. If the weight of the beam is neglected, the shear 
is zero and the moment is constant between the supports. For 
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this reason it is much used in tests of beams, for it enables the 
experimenter to study the effect of moment without shear be¬ 
tween the loads and the combined effect of moment and shear 
between the loads and the supports. With constant moment 
between the supports, the unit stress in any horizontal fiber is 
constant, and measurements of elongation may be used to locate 
the neutral surface. 

p 

In Fig. 118 each load is 7 ;, the length of the span is Z, and the 

loads are at a distance a from the left and right supports, respect¬ 
ively. There are three moment equations, but on account of the 

symmetry it is evident that is zero at the middle so that two 



Fig. 118.—Supports at ends, two loads symmetrically placed. 


equations will be sufficient. Four conditions are needed to de¬ 
termine the four constants of these two equations. These are 

y = 0 when x = 0 in the first portion; ^ has the same value for 

both equations under the first load; y has the same value for both 

dv 

equations under this load; and — = 0 at the middle. 

Writing the equations as in the preceding article: 


From x = 0 to x = a, 

m d 2 y Px 
EI d^ = T 


( 1 ) 

(3) 


From x = a to x = (l — a), 

EI d 2 y = Pa 
dx 2 2 


( 2 ) 

(4) 


™ + C 1 = + C t] 

+ Ct. 
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Cx = 


Pa 2 


Pal 
‘4 ' 


„ T dy Px 2 . Pa 2 Pal 

ei Tx = ~4T + - i—r 


Pa; 3 Pa 2 x 

W »"l 2 + — 


Palx 


+ C 2 . 

C s ■■ 


0 . 


Pa 3 . Pa 3 
12 + 4 


(5) 


PaH 

4 


when x = i’tx = 0 ’ 


Cx 


Pal 

4 ' 


p.di/ _ Pax PaZ 
M dx ~ 2 4 ‘ 


PP/ = 


Paa: 2 PaZx 


+ C 4 . (6) 


Pa 3 

4 


r-r.. Px * , P® 2 * -Pflfe 
EIy = ~12 + -4: — r~ (7) 


P 4 = 
Ely = 


_ 

4 

Pa 3 

12 

Pax 2 


+ C 4 ; 


Palx Pa 3 
4 + 1ST 


( 8 ) 


At the middle, where x = ~j 


2/max 


_ Pa /a 2 
“ PI \12 


16/ 


(9) 


= - J 

L6/ 1, 


Z 

? 

23 PZ 3 


296 PI 


With the loads at the third points so that a = ^ 
PZ 3 / 1 

2/max g E j ^ 10g 

At the fourth points where a 

V max = 


16, 

Z 

4 


11 PZ 3 
*768 P/‘ 


Problems 

1. Verify equation (9) by substituting a = -• 

2. A 6-inch by 8-inch wooden beam supported at points 12 feet apart is 
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loaded with two equal loads of 800 pounds each 4 feet from the supports. If 
E is 1,200,000, what is the deflection under a load and at the middle? 

Ans. Under a load, 0.240 inch; at middle, 0.276 inch. 

3. In Problem 2, two vertical lines arc ruled on one side of the beam 20 
inches on the right and left of the middle. When the load is applied, what 
angles will these lines make with each other? 

4. In Problem 3, Fig. 119, the distance FN between the upper ends of the 

linos is measured with a delicate extensometer. How much is this distance 
diminished when the loads are applied, and what is the unit deformation in 
40 inches? Ans. Total, 0.0200inch; unit, 0.00050 inch. 

6. Compute the fiber stress in the upper fibers from the unit deformation 
in Problem 4 and check by Formula XIII. 

6. Show that the error due to measuring the chord instead of the arc in 
Problem 4 is less than 0.00004 inch, and that the relative error in the unit 
deformation is less than 1 part in 500. (Use the first two terms of the sine 
series for the half-angle.) 


-i'- 


r 


- 40 " 




800 

£ 


JXf -* H 

Fig. 119.—Beam loaded at third points 


83. Any Beam with Two Supports.—All the cases of deflec¬ 
tions so far considered are cases of two supports. (In the can¬ 
tilever one of these supports pushes down in the wall.) In all 
problems of this sort, the reactions may be computed algebra¬ 
ically and the moment equations written for any section. At 
each support and at each concentrated load the equation of 
moment changes and a different differential equation must be 
formed. The solution of each differential equation of the second 
order involves two integration constants which must be deter- 

Aqj 

mined from the values of y and ^ at points to which the equations 

apply. There must be twice as many of these known conditions 
as there are differential equations. 

Fig. 120 represents a beam overhanging two supports. If the 
load between the supports is uniformly distributed, the equation 
of the elastic line for that portion may be obtained from the solu¬ 
tion of one differential equation, since y = 0 at the two supports 
furnishes the two conditions necessary to determine the integra¬ 
tion constants. If there is a single concentrated load between 
the supports, there are two differential equations to be solved and 
the conditions are those of Article 81. 'The equations for the 
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overhanging parts cannot be determined without taking into 
account the portion between the supports. One condition for 
each of these is y = 0 over the support; the second condition is 
the slope over the support, which is obtained from the equation 
of the adjacent part between the supports. The part to the left 
of the left support may be treated as a cantilever and its deflec¬ 
tion from the tangent line AB may be calculated by the formulas 



of Article 76. The deflection of this tangent line is determined 
from its slope and the distance from B . 


Fig. 120 is a beam 42 inches long, weighing 1 pound per inch, 
supported 6 inches from the ends, with a load of 5 pounds on the 
left end and a load of 10 pounds on the right end. The left reac¬ 
tion is 25 pounds and the right reaction is 32 pounds. The shear 
is zero and the moment a maximum at 14 inches from the left 
support. For the part between the supports, using the general 
moment equation, 


®S -- 48 + 14 *-r 


(1) 
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- 

dx 

««, 48 x + 7 x* •— ^ i» (\, 

(2) 

Ely = 

-24 x’ + 7 ^-- ^ + c lX -i [r, - ()J- 

(3) 

Cx « 

24 X 20 - 7 ^ - - 255, 


Hi - — 255 - = 

slope of Ely curve at left support. 



Substituting in (2), El'^ *= 105 nt tho riglil, support. 


For tho part to tho loft, of tho loft nupport the dolloction from 
tho tangent All is calculated by tho formulas for a cantilever 
with uniformly distributed load and a cantilever with a concen¬ 
trated load on the free end. Tho total deflection is the sum of 
these deflections downward and tho upward deflection of AH 

Problems 

1. In Kin. 120 find t.iic deflection nt. the left end. 

Atm. Ely ® 1,530 - 300 •■■■ 102 - 1,008. 

2. In Fim 120 find the deflection nt the right end. 

/!»». Klu - 030 720 102 - -252. 


DEFLECTION OF BEAM WITH TWO SUPPORTS BY METHOD OF 

AREA MOMENTS 

(The remainder of thin chapter may be omitted if Article 72 to 82 
have been studied.) 

84. Principles of Method of Area Moments.— The calculation 
of tho deflection of beams by the method of area momenta* lias 
decided advantages in some cases, and is used by an increasing 
number of engineers. Whilo apparently very different from the 
met hod of double integration, the real variation lies in tho order 
in which the operations are performed, and in tho use of limits 
instead of integration constants. Formula XV may bo written 

»’ " /«/ (/'*')* ”/*/1d.’, (l) 

/ M 

(x — #0 dx. Formula XX, 

* This method was dovimul by Mohr and imtopcmduntly in America by 
Prof. Charles TO, Grmmo, whey bogan to loach it in 1873. Bca p&pctr by A. 10. 
Ghkkni in tho Michigan Technic of Juno, 1010. 
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The dx inside the parenthesis is integrated first, and then, 
after substituting the limits (one of which is the constant x x and 
the o’ther is the variable x) this is combined with the remaining 
terms for the second integration. 

If xi is zero, Formula XX becomes, 


Formula XXI. 


The method is sometimes called the integral of -gj x dx . method, 

or, when I is constant, the integral of Mx dx method. Starting 
with Formulas XX or XXI it involves only one integration. 

85. Deflection in Terms of the Moment Diagram.—If the 
M 

diagram forbe plotted as in Fig. 121, an element of its area is 
M M 

jjjj dx and the product *“ %i)dx is the moment of this element 



Fig. 121.—Area moments. 


of area with respect to the point whose abscissa is x x . The total 
moment with respect to x x of that part of the diagram between x x 
and x 2 is given by 

m _ . C xa M , 


Total moment 


(x — x x )dx. 


The second member of equation ( 1 ) is also the second member of 
Formula XX, consequently the first members are equal and 


total moment 


(x — x x )dx. 


The deflection of a point x x is equal to the moment with re- 

M 

spect to Xi of that part of the j^j diagram between x x and a? 2 . 
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If the moment of inertia is constant, the moment diagram may be 
M 

used instead of the jgj diagram, so that for beams of constant 
section, 

Ely = I M(x — xi )dx, (3) 

J XI 

and the moment with respect to xi of that portion of the moment 
diagram between and x 2 is equal to the deflection of the point 
Xi from the tangent at x 2 , multiplied by EL 
If Xi is 0, equation (3) becomes 

f*x 2 

Ely = J Mx dx, (4) 

when the section is uniform, and equation ( 2 ) for any beam of 
constant section becomes 

1 f* 

V = Mx dXm ® 

86 . Geometrical Meaning of the Deflection Integral.—In Fig. 
122 AB represents a portion of a beam. A X B X B represents the 



Fig. 122.—Increment of deflection. 


same portion with that part between B x and B bent by a moment 
M, the part A X B X remaining straight and tangent to B X B. If 
the part between B x and B 2 is now bent, the point A x moves to 
A 2 . (It is assumed that the deflection is small so that A, A x and 
A 2 are on the same straight line perpendicular to AB.) Let Xi 
be the abscissa of A and A x , and let x be the abscissa of B x , so that 
x — Xi is the horizontal distance from A to B x . When the part 
between B x and B 2 is bent, the additional deflection .A 1 A 2 is 
x ~ x x multiplied by the change in slope of the tangents at B x 
and jB 2 . If the horizontal distance from B 2 to B x is dx, the change 


in slope is 


d 2 y 
dx 2 


dx, so that the increment of deflection A X A 2 is given 


by 
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i 

H 

H 

^3 1^ 

H 

1 

il 

xi)dx, (1) 

since 

ii 

ha 


and 

V = [§ (x - Xi)dx. 

Formula XX. 


If Formula. XX be integrated from x = Xi to x = x 2 , the result 
is the deflection of the point xi from a line tangent to the beam at x 2 . 

The application of the area moments method in the examples of 
Articles 87 to 93, is subdivided into four parts numbered as follows: 

I. The deflection at one point by means of the geometry of the 
moment diagram . 

II. The deflection at one point by integration . 

III. The general expression for deflection by means of the geome¬ 
try of the moment diagram . 

IV. The general expression for deflection by integration. 



Fig. 123.—Area moments for cantilever. 


87. Cantilever with Load on the Free End.—Fig. 123 represents 
a cantilever of uniform section with a load P on the free end. 
The moment at a distance x from the free end taken as the origin 
is —Px. The moment diagram is a triangle, the area of which is 
regarded as negative. 

I. The entire moment is a triangle of base l, altitude — PI, 
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and area—?p The horizontal distance of the center of gravity 

2 1 

of this moment triangle from the left end of the beam is -g-* The 

deflection of the left end below the tangent at the right end is 
given by 

PI 2 v 2 1 PP 


EIy m9X — 2^3 — 3 > 


2/rnax 


Pi 3 


(i) 

Formula XVI. 


3 El 

II. To find the deflection at the free end by integrating 
Formula XXI, M = —Px, Mx = —Px 2 . 

-M--" < 2 > 

PI 3 _ PI 3 

3 > V““ - 3 EI 


J' Mx dx = : 

Ely max == 


x 2 dx 


Problems 

1. Find the deflection at the end of an 8-inch 18-pound I-bcam as a can¬ 
tilever 10 feet long, due to a load of 1,200 pounds on the end, if E is 29,000,- 
000 pounds per square inch. What is the maximum fiber stress at the dan¬ 
gerous section due to this load and the weight of the beam ? 

Ans. Deflection at end, 0.419 inch; fiber stress, 10,900 lb./in. 2 

2. A wooden cantilever 6 inches square and 10 feet long is deflected 0.6 
inch at the end by a load of 135 pounds at the end. Find E. 

Ans. E, 1,200,000 pounds per square inch. 



Fig. 124.—Area moments for any point of cantilever. 

III. Fig. 124 is the moment diagram used to find the deflection 
at a distance x from the free end. The area to the right of the 
point B is made up of the rectangle of base l — x and altitude 
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-Px, and the lower triangle of the base l — x and altitude 
-P(Z — x). The moment with respect to B of these areas: 


Rectangle, — Px(l — x) X —^ 

Triangle, 




P{1 - x) 


(i l - a;) 2 - (4) 


Total moment 


PI 3 PPx Px 3 
3 + 2 6 ' 

, (2Z 3 — 3l 2 x + x 3 ). 


IV. To find the deflection at any point by integration, the 
abscissa of the point will be called Xi and Formula XX applied. 


M(x — Xi ) dx 


-P I x(x — xi)dx = — P I x 2 dx + P | xixdx; 


[Px 3 Px iX 2 


1 1 - p ( 13 12x1 i Xl *\ 

J*i \3 2 ^ 6/' 


Dropping the subscript, equation (7) becomes equation (6) 


Problem 

3. If the deflection at the end of a cantilever due to a load on the end is 
1 inch what is the deflection at 0.4 the length from the fixed end? 

88 , Deflection at the End of a Cantilever Due to a Load at Any 
Point.—I. Let a, Fig. 125, be the distance of the load from the 
free end. The remainder of the length is l — a; the moment 


triangle has an area — P ■ 

respect to the free end is 
„ , 2(1-a) 


0 1 ~ a)*. 


; and the moment arm with 


which reduces to 


2 l -f- CL 


P — 2 — x 2 a = - | (2 1* - 3 Pa +• a*). 


2/max — 


(2 I s -3 l 2 a + a 3 ). 


Equation (2) is identical with equation (6) of the preceding 
article, with distance from the end represented by a instead of 
by x . The deflection at any point A of a cantilever due to a 
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load at B is equal to the deflection at B due to the same load at A . 
II. Taking the origin at the load, M = — Px, xi = — a, 

J*M(x — xi)dx = — pj 0 r 2 + ax)dx = —Pp~ + “J ( 1 ) 

The limits are x = 0 and x = l — a as the bending takes place 
only in the part subjected to bending moment. 

Ely = [2 <7- a) 3 + 3a(!-a) 2 ] ( 2 ) 



Fig. 125.—Cantilever with load afc any point. 


Problems 

1. A 4-inch by 4-inch wooden cantilever 15 feet long has a load of 40 

pounds 5 feet from the free end and a load of 60 pounds 10 feet from the free 
end. Find the deflection at the free end due to these loads if E is 1,000,000 
pounds per square inch. Ans. 2.7 inches. 

2. Derive equation (3) by integration, taking the free end of the beam as 
the origin. 

89. Cantilever with Uniformly Distributed Load.—The mo- 

wx 2 

ment at a distance x from the free end is — where w is the 
load per unit length. 
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I. The entire moment diagram is the parabola, Fig. 126, the 

. . wl 2 . wl 3 

maximum ordinate of which is ——• The area is — being 

wl 2 

the same as the volume of a pyramid of base — and altitude Z. 

- 3 1 

For the center of gravity # = —- which is the same as the distance 
of the center of gravity of a pyramid from the vertex. 



Ely rafxx — 


2/max — 


wl 3 3 l _ _ wl 4 

6 X T 8~ 


wl 4 


WP 
8 El’ 


8 El 

where W = wl is the total distributed load. 

wP Wl s 


( 1 ) 

Formula XVII. 


EIy n 


( 2 ) 


1/max — 


8 El 


8 El 




ohm-, vni] 
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III. Tho lower diagram of Fig. 120 represents the moment 
between the fixed end and a point at a distance x from tho free 
end. This diagram may bo subdivided into throe parts, each of 
which has the horizontal length of l — x. Those are, the 

* wx^ 

iwtunglo of height ^ * tho triangle of altitude wx(l — x), and 

w(l — x) 2 

the lower figure of altitude — ^ ' ? which in equivalent to a 


parabola. 

A nut 

Moment arm 

Momtuifc 

■WX"U ~. x) 

l-x 

WT a (Z — x)‘ 

2 

2 

4 

ivx(l — aO 3 

2(1 - x) 

wx(l x)’ 

2 

3 

3 

w(l — x)* 

m ~ x) 

w(l - *)« 

fl 

■i 

8 


Kly «. (3 + 2 lx + x 3 ) (/ - x)\ (8) 

V « (3 l 4 - '1 ^ +* 4 )- ( 4 ) 


W%' 2 , 

■ M(x -~ ; n) 




IV, With the origin at tho free end, 

w*'" n / / . , WJt'* 

M - 

Ely ® (x* 

wy w/i 4 

/J?/ " “ 2 ( 4 “ It 

Dropping the HubneriptH, 

V » “ 24 ^ (af 4 -4/«*+*<) 


a-./* .r, 4 , ;r> 4 ' 


(x — Xi). 

w r x K _ T-tx* 
2 I 4 8 

r : ;> 


Xl 


(S) 

W 

( 4 ) 


Problem 

How (loot) tho doflootion at tho oral of a cantilever duo to a load uniformly 
distributed, compare with tho deflection duo to a load on tho end, if the maxi¬ 
mum 11 her RtrotM is tho aamo in both oaaoe? 


90. Cantilever with Distributed Load on Part Adjacent to Fixed 
End.—I. In Fig. 127 tho portion of length a from tho free end 

*•**» (jf\^ 

is not loaded. Tho area of tho moment diagram is-—— 


n 
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and the moment arm of the area with reaped, to the end of the 
beam is 

, 3 n . 3 1 + a n 

a •}* ^ Q a ) 4 * 

nr w(l - a)* Ul + ti / 9 v 

hlymtkX = ^ X 4 ’ ^ 

</ma* - - 24 ? /?/ (S14 ~ 8 Pa + ° l ' a * ^ (l% m 



Fkj. 127. —Cantilever with distributed load over part of length. 


Problems 

X* If a show that the deflection at the free end is 

7 wl* 

Vm * " mm' 

2. Derive the formula for the deflection if the length a from the free end 
has a load of w per unit length and the remainder is not loaded, 

91. Beam Supported at the Ends with Load at the Middle.— 
From symmetry it is evident that the beam is horizontal at the 
middle. 

I. The area of the triangle KF(* } Fig. 128, which represents the 
moment from the left end to the middle, is and its center of 
l 

gravity is ^ from the left end. The deflection of the left end up¬ 
ward from the tangent at the middle is given by 



Formula XIX. 
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The slope of the tangent at the right end may he calculated 
by means of the whole moment diagram. To find AC, which is 
the deflection at the left end from the line Cti which is tangent 

to the beam at the right end, the area of the two triangles is u 


and the moment arm is ^ so that Ely 

Pl% 

the slope is found to be ^ 


-/,}• Dividing by l, 



.1 . 


|AHf A 4 

a 


ARI A M 
in 


4 —^ l - X ' 


* 


MOM l. NT 


Fm. 128, Beam supported at omIm, load at middle. 


III. The moment diagram is made up of the rectangle of alti- 

Px P/l \ 

tudo t j and the triangle of altitude •j,\2~~ x )’ ^ 1(! ^ fW0 


each is ^ — x. Multiplying the area of the rectangle hy one- 

half its bane and the area of the triangle hy two-thirds its base, 
and adding, 


Ply' « ! n (t + *) (* . *)* 4 ’ U* - 3 l’x 1 4 *»). m 


where y' is the deflection upward from the tangent at the middle. 

To find y, the deflection downward from the position before 
the load was applied, Formula XIX is added to y' from equation 
( 2 ), 
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/>/» />/.i c /V 1 

V " “ 48 FI + 48 FI . 16 AY 1 12 AY’ 

/V* /V*r 
?/ r ' = 12 AY “ 16 El' 


(«) 

(4) 


Problems 


1. A 4-ineh by G-ineh wooden b«*nm rents on supports 20 feet apart. 
When a load of 200 pounds is applied at the middle, the defleetton at the mid¬ 
dle in increased 1 inch. Find K. 

Am, 1,440,000 potimht per mjunru iw‘h, 

2. A beam rents on two mipports at a distance I apart and overhangs one 
support a distance a. How much is the overhanging end elevated when a 
load P is placed on the middle of the span? Solve by means of the moment 
triangle. 

92. Beam Supported at the Ends with Uniformly Distributed 

, wls 

Load,.-- Tho moment at a distance x from the left support is (> — 

i m 


2 . Tho«o terms are shown separately in the lower diagram of 

Fig. 129. Tho second term is the same as that of a cantilever 
with a uniformly distributed load, and the first term is that, of a 
cantilever with a concentrated load on tho end, but opposite in 
sign, since tho reaction is upward. From symmetry tint tangent 
is horizontal at the middle, and the deflection at any point, up¬ 
ward from this tangent may he calculated by combining the two 
cases of tho cantilever with the proper signs. 

?ar s 


If the distance 


» » ivis 

2 is measured downward from the line t) > 


the remainder gives the parabola EFI> representing the entire 
moment. In some cases it is convenient to use this single 
parabola in calculating the deflection, lmt generally it is itetter to 
use the separate figures of the lower diagram. 

I. To find the deflection of the left end upward from the tan¬ 
gent at the middle by means of EFO (see Table XXIII), 


AYj/t, 


?/rimx 


«>P 
24 
5 id* 
384 El 


X 8 X 2 


n »'/*_ 

384 : 


(1) 


r>WT* 
384 AY' 


Formula XVIII. 


III. The deflection at some point, such as L, Fig. 129, from the 
lino AB is computed by first finding its vertical distance* y' from 
some tangent lino AC and the distance of this tangent from AB 



C.!!AI>. VHll 
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In Fig. 129 AC in tangent to the elastic line at the origin. The 


(liHtanee NK mx } where m is the slope, m 


if OH in 


measured upward To got CH by area moments by means of the 
separata diagrams of Fig. 12$), the moment is calculated with 

respect to the right end, for the triangle of base l, altitude ^ , and 
area ^ , and the parabola of base l, maximum ordinate — ^ , and 

w Pvr Unit Length 


,,ELASTIC LINE 


' * il* ^ .<3^PNH|P.L 


‘\ F tvU „ ukt * 

TWZ~^r 

0 MOMENT 


9~" 


» LL- 


Fio. 129. Beam Hupportod at ends, distributed load. 


area ^ • The distances of the centers of gravity from the right 
end are f and \ respectively. 
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The disUmeo Kh - y' is found in the name way win* the triangle 
and parabola of base x, 


Ehf 


v' 


V'lx' 1 . X ll'X 


4 X 3 


0 x 4 


iris* 

12 


•in* 

24 


NK « w.r 


win 8 war 4 _ 
12 El ~~ 24 El' 
id 9 * 

~ 24 El' 


ii'.r 


NK + y' •= ?/ : “ 24 /.;/ 


, (/* - 2 /x a + x*b 


(4) 

(• r ») 

(«) 

(7) 


The deflection y is positive upward; JV/C is measured from N, and 
is therefore negative, while A7,( y 1 } is postUve, bomg measure<l 

U1> n/- W T« find the deflection of any point upward from the tan¬ 
gent at the middle, 

M(x - xi) «> 2 tf* ' **) ;ri) - 

Ely' » r ( (?x 8 x a ~ fx,x 1 XiX 9 } <Ar 
2 J , 

w |Lc 3 * 4 fx,x a . x,x a p 

2 ;i l • 


Ely' -■* 2 | 4 2 a n 

Substituting the limit* and dropping the subscripts, 
, r>M>f 4 wFx . V'lx 3 tax' 

A/y - . m “ 24 T 12 ' 24' 


(H) 

(») 

( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


To find ?/, the deflection downward from AH, the deflection at 
tho middle, which is - is added to y' from ( 11 ), and the 

result is found to be tho same as in (7). 


Problems 

1 Find C/i by arem, mommt-H umng *ba diagram HF1> of Fig. 

2. Find the slope of tho tangent at Urn loft cut by different mUeg 

lion (7). 

93. Beam Supported at the Ends, Load at Any Point between 
Supports.- -In Fig. 130 the moment diagram consists of the posi¬ 
tive triangle of base l and the negative triangle of hitsc h. 

I. To find tho deflection under the load from the line A If, tho 
slope of AC is first determined. If y' m EG, 




Pk % 


MOMENT 


AREA ni 

2 

r\,AREA,/ , fc! 




! 

Fiti. HU). Beam with load at any point 
Under the load, 

"’2 1 "3 

, / ,>l>a rn 

y ss wia + y — ,, ,j tt v* 

Pba 
V 


n 


t ,r , pba* „ a Pba 3 

W * ’•>./ X;t " 0 l ■ 
Pba 


0 Ml 


“ « Ml 
(l* /,s ... a s») ■ 


fc Sj 4. lW • 

f,j 1 IS MV 
Pa*b* 

“ 3 lill' 


HI. At a distance a: from the left end (if * >« loss than a) 
, a: , W**. 

My 2 , X, ~ u i 


2 / 


4/ SB 


(i Ml {h “* b ‘ } + 6 Ml’ 


Pbx 


(l* - b* - x*). 


(«) 

(7) 
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To find the point of maximum deflection from the derivative of 

(7), 

- P + b 2 + 3 a; 2 = 0, (8) 

fciF+2ab 

* = \ 3 = \ 3- (9) 

If a is greater than b, x is less than a and equation (9) gives the 
true location of the maximum deflection. If a is less than b, x is 
greater than a indicating that the maximum deflection is beyond 
the load. In that case x does not locate the point of maximum 
deflection, since equation (8) is not valid beyond the load. 

94. The General Moment Equation.—Fig. 120 represents 
a beam with a load uniformly distributed which overhangs 
its supports. For the part between the supports the general 
moment equation may be applied. In this problem the moment 
is 

M = - 48 + 14 re - —■ (1) 

The first term is the horizontal straight line; the second term is 
the line AB, and the last term is the curve DF. 

To find the slope of the tangent at the right support by means 
of the deflection of the left support B from the tangent line, 

Ely = 6,300 X 20 - 1,440 X 15 - 4,500 X 22.5 = 3,150, 
3,150 -h 30 = 105, 


which is the desired slope in terms of El. 

In a similar way the slope of the tangent at the left end is found 

* u 255 
to be - w ■ 

The deflection at the right end is found by combining the 
equations for a cantilever with uniformly distributed load and a 
cantilever with a load on the end, and subtracting the sum from 
the elevation of the tangent. 

III. To find the deflection at any point between the supports 

by means of the diagram, it is convenient to first get the deflection 

from the tangent at the left support. The moment arm for each 

figure is the distance from its center of gravity to the ordinate at 

x x 

the right This distance is ^ for the triangle of base x, and ^ for 

the parabola. 
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Area 

Arm 

Moment 

Triangle 

7 x 2 

X 

3 

7 a; 3 

3 

Rectangle 

—48 x 

X 

2 

-24 x 2 

Parabola 

X 3 

X 

X 4 


"6 

4 

24 


The term due to the slope is — 255 x so that the deflection from the 
horizontal line which joins the supports is given by 

7 /Y*3 /y»4 

(1) 

96. Stiffness of Beams.—The stiffness of a beam is the recip¬ 
rocal of the deflection. The stiffness of a beam may be defined 
as the load which will produce unit deflection. It is not cus¬ 
tomary to express stiffness in this way; it is generally used as a 
relative term. 

In the expression for the maximum deflection of all the beams 
which we have considered, the terms E and I occur in the denomi¬ 
nator. The stiffness of a beam varies directly as the modulus 
of elasticity and directly as the moment of inertia of its cross- 
section. The moment of inertia of a rectangular section varies 
as the cube of the depth, consequently the stiffness of a rectan¬ 
gular section varies in the same ratio. All the expressions for 
the maximum deflection contained the cube of the length in the 
numerator. The stiffness of beams of the same cross-section 
varies inversely as the cube of their length. 

Problems 

1. How does the stiffness of a 4-inch by 6-inch beam compare with that of 
a 4-inch by 4-inch beam of the same material? 

2. How does the stiffness of a 4-inch by 6-inch beam with the 6-inch side 
vertical compare with that of the same beam with the 4-inch side vertical? 

3. How does the stiffness of a 2-inch by 12-inch beam 15 feet long compare 
with that of a 2-inch by 8-inch beam 10 feet long? Which is the stronger? 



CHAPTER IX 


BEAMS WITH MORE THAN TWO SUPPORTS 


96* Relation of Deflection to Stress*- lit beams with two 
supports, including cantilevers, ilia moments and fiber stresses 
may be computed with no reference to the deflect ion* When 
there are more than two supports in the same plane, the problem 
of finding the reactions in an aImlutrly rigid body subjected to 
parallel forces is indeterminate. In elastic bodies (and all bodies 
are elastic) these reactions may he calculated if the equations 
, v , of the elastic line are taken into 
account. ('onsequently a knowledge 
0 f these equations is indisjamsable 
for calculation of nlnmai except in 
the simplest cases* Bineo the unit 
IlM lllllill stress is the most important, factor 

from an engineering standpoint, this 
^l|j| accounts for the prominence given 

to Hie equations of deflection* 

_ 97* Beam Fixed at One End and 

Supported at the Other* Fig. Hit 

- 7 represents a beam fixed at the right 

moment \ / end and supported at the left owl, 

^ \ / with the left end just touching the 

v line which is tangent at the right end, 

™Ml4|!SSlS“KK. ti » 1"“'' » unif<.r.nly 

If the loft, Hup|K>rt ia removed tho 
beam bocorncH a cantilever, and tho deflection downward at. tho 

,/, M 

1 .. _ 1 /¥.H.1. . • . . * 


Fkk 131. Beam fixed at one 
end and supported at the other. 


loft ond (Formula XVII) i« g ^ Tho reaction l{, regarded rh 

a load on tho ond of a eantilovor, moat, bo Huffioient to dofloot, 
tho loft ond upward an «<iual amount. 

Hi* wl* „ :tu4 sir 


Hi* wl* :t w 
A El ™ 8 El’ * 8 


With this reaction known, 

M . 


( 2 ) 
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The equation of the elastic line is easily found by integration or 
by combination of the equations of a cantilever with a reaction 
at the end and a cantilever with a uniformly distributed load; 


48 El 


(2 x* — 3 lx 3 + l z %) 


Problems 

1. Draw shear and moment diagrams for beam fixed at one end and sup¬ 
ported at the other. Find the moment at each dangerous section from tho 
shear diagram and compare with the result from the equation of moments. 

„ xxi ,. 9 Wl Wl 

Ans. Moment at dangerous sections, -g" 

2. How does the greatest moment, numerically, compare with that of a 
beam supported at the ends? 

3. Find the position of maximum deflection and the value of this maxi¬ 
mum deflection. 

Ans. Point of maximum deflection is 0.4215 l from the left support. 
Differentiating equation (3) and equating to zero, 

8 x 3 - 9 lx 2 + l z = 0. 

Since the beam is horizontal at the wall, x = l must satisfy this 
cubic. Division by the corresponding factor, x — i, gives a 
quadratic. Explain the meaning of the negative root. 

98. Two Equal Spans, Uniformly Distributed Load.—Fig. 
132 represents a continuous beam of two equal spans, each of 



Fig. 132.—Beam with three supports. 


length l. If the second support is removed, it becomes a beam of 
length 2 1 with two supports and the deflection at the middle is 

^^AEF' reac ^ on second support, when the three 

supports are in the same straight line, must be equal to the load 
at the middle of a beam with two supports which would cause the 
same deflection. 

R 2 (2 Z) 3 5w( 2 iy m 

48 El 384 FI K) 

R, - ^ ( 2 ) 
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The total load being 2 wl } it follows that Ri + Rz = ~g— > and 
from symmetry Ri = R$ = 

It will be noticed that the end reactions are the same as in 
Article 97. From symmetry it is evident that the beam is 
horizontal at the middle support, so that each half of the beam is 
equivalent to a beam fixed at one end and supported at the other. 


Problems 

1. A 6-inch by 8-inch wooden beam 20 feet long is supported at the ends 
and at the middle and carries a load, including its own weight of 480 pounds 
per foot. The end supports rest of footings 1 foot square. What should 
be the area of the footing for the middle post in order that the settlement of 
all shall be equal? What is the maximum fiber stress? 

Ans. Fiber stress, 1,125 pounds per square inch. 

2. In Problem 1 what will be the reaction of each post if the middle post 

settles 1.5 inches below the line of the others and E is 1,500,000 pounds 
per square inch? Ans. 2,800, 4,000, and 2,800 pounds. 

3. Where will be the dangerous sections and what will be the maximum 
fiber stress at each in Problem 2. 

Ans . 1,531 pounds per square inch at 70 inches from the ends. 750 
pounds per square inch over the second support. 

4. Solve Problems 2 and 3 if the end supports settle 1 inch below the 
second support. 

6. What would be the maximum fiber stress if the beam is cut in two and 
merely rests on the second support? 

99. Beam Fixed at One End, Supported at the Other, Load 
Concentrated. —The deflection at the end of a cantilever due to a 
load P at a distance a from the free end is given by equation (1), 
Article 78 and equation (2), Article 88; 

y = -—(21*-3l*a + a*). (1) 



The end reaction which will prevent any deflection at the end 
must be equal and opposite to the load on the end which would 
produce an equal deflection, Fig. 133. 


3 El 6 EI k 


— 3 Po, -|- a 3 ); 



( 2 ) 


3 a . a z \ 
l + l 3 )' 


( 3 ) 
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The deflection at any point may ho found by combining the 
formulas for a cantilever or by integrating: 

RIy ■ (C - x*) + ^ (/. - «)•, (4) 

from x - 0 to x ^ a; and 

Kty - Aj® (/a _ x ?) 4- f ? ([ ... «)* - J (j: . «)», (f>) 

from x ^ a to x — L 




Fto. m3. Beam fixed at one end find supported at other, loud concentrated. 

Problem® 

1. If a find tho reaction at the support and tho moment under tho 
load and at tho fixed end. 

Am, It » \{y^ ** ut *der load; M *■* — at fixed end, 

2. A 2-ineh by l-inoh wooden beam in securely clamped ho that H foot 

projects an a cantilever* Tho free end rests on a platform scale, When a 
load of 20 pounds in placed 3 foot from the supported end what in the in¬ 
crease in Urn scale reading? Ann, 0.28 pounds. 

3. In Problem 1, whore la the point of counterflexure? 

4. A beam 20 feet long is supported at the end® and at tho middle and 
carries a distributed load of 40 pounds per foot and two symmetrically 
placed loads of 300 pounds each, 4 feet from the ends. Find the reaction 
at each support and the moment at each dangerous section. 

Am, Mi w 11% » 270.0 pounds; 11% *■ 840.8 pounds; M «* 708*4 foot* 
pounds at 4 feet; M ** — 1,004 foot-pounds at 10 teat. 
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100. Beam Fixed at Both Ends, Uniformly Loaded.—For 
uniformly distributed loading the general moment equation is 

,, HJT , Tr W # 2 . .» 

M = Mo + V qx -~— (1) 


At each end the deflection is zero and the tangent is horizontal. 
From symmetry it is evident that the shear at each end is one-half 

the total load, y 0 = ™ 

(In this article and others following, the deflections will be 
calculated by the method of double integration and also by the 
method of area moments. The reader may omit either one of 
these methods.) 

DOUBLE INTEGRATION 

nr d*y _ u , wlx wx 2 

EI fa 2 - Mo + ~2 - 2 ~ (2) 


El = M a x 


wlx 2 wx 3 


+ [C'i-0]. (3) 


^ = 0 when x = 0, hence Ci = 0; 


= 0 when x = l, 


from which M 0 = — — 

If the deflection is desired, 

TjlJ wl 2 x 2 wlx 3 wx 4 . r/y 

EI « - -- u - + -0- - 24- + - °1- 


wl 4 _ WV 

Vm&1 384 El 38AEI ( ' 7) 

AREA MOMENTS 

To find the deflection at the left end from the tangent at the 
right end, Fig. 134, 

JEIy = 0 = f X |4 M 0 l X \ - f X (8) 


wl 4 Mol 2 wl 4 

T + ~ 2 ~~ __ 


0, Mo = 
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To find the deflection at distance x from the left end from +h a 
f 0" W end, use the „eas !rom theSftofte 

thiJ J5.’' “ d ‘ ate ° f ‘ h * areaa ^ ">»«* *> 

Ely - 
Ely = 


wlx 2 
4 ' 

x ?_ 
X 3 

wPa: a: 

12 X 2 “ 

wx s X 

6 X 4’ 

(10) 

wlx 3 

wl 2 x 2 

wx 4 



~12" 

24 

24 


(11) 



Problems 

en J; Sh ° W ^ the m ° ment at the middl « ^ one-half the moment at the 
2. Find the points of inflection. non i „ j , 

beamt^otdluttdr * - that * * 

so that the maximum moment will be somewhat greater than g and prob ’ 

,. 'FP'l r 

y ess than-g-. It is customary to use an intermediate figure and assume 

that the maximum moment is 
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101. Beam Fixed at Both Ends, Concentrated Load at Any 
Point. 


DOUBLE INTEGRATION 



Fig. 135.— 
Beam fixed 
at ends with 
concentrated 
load. 


From left end to load , 
+ 7o *- 


From load to right end , 

(1) I EIr% = Mo + Vox 

— F(x — a). ( 2 ) 




TPT^y _ 71/f i V&* 

EI Tx + 


+ [Ci = o]. (3) + [C3 = 0]/ (4) 


P _ Mox 2 Vox 3 
Ely - — + -g- 


+ [Ci = 0], (6) 


0 = 2 Mol + Vo l 2 

— P (l — a) 2 . (5) 

Ely = =~- 2 + ^ 

- 6 z a)3 + [C4 = 0j (7) 

0 = 3 Mol 2 + Vol 3 - 

P (l- a) 3 . ( 8 ) 


From (5) and ( 8 ): 

3 Pb 2 2 Pb 3 Pb 2 

Vo p p p 


(a-¥)' 


M, (10) 

These values substituted in ( 6 ) and (7) give the deflections to the 
left and right of the load, respectively. 


AREA MOMENTS 

To find the deflection of the left end from the tangent at the 
right end, Fig. 136, 

777 C\ 1\/T 7 v/ ^ I ^ l Pb 2 f 7 b\ , . 

Ely = 0 = Jifol X 2 + ~ 2 ~ x y ~ -y ( z - 3 )» (H) 

3 ilf 0 Z 2 + 2 TV - l - b) =0. (12) 
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To find the deflection of the right end from the tangent at the 
left end, 

Ely = 0 = M 0 l X \ + ~~ X 3 * - ™ X (13) 

3 M 0 1 2 + VoP - Pb 3 = 0. (14) 


From (12) and (14): 


r. - f (* 


2 b 


Pb 2 

Mo — = ~^r (l — b) = 


,)= 
Pb 2 a 
l 2 


To find the deflection at a distance x from the left end, 

x , Vox 2 x Mox 2 Vqx s 

n ~V~ 


y nX 2 

Ely = Mox X = + -y- X | 


6 


(15) 

(16) 


if x is not greater than a. 



Fig. 136.—Beam fixed at ends. 


jp (. 3 / —— Ci) 

Beyond the load, the term-^-X — 5 — is subtracted, 


Mox 2 


2 Z 

y 0 a ; 3 P(x - a) 3 
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Problems 

1. If a = ^ find the moment at the wall and under the load and find the 
shear at the wall. 

FI PI 

Ans. M = — g at the wall; M = -g- at the middle. 

2. In Problem 1 what is the deflection at the middle? 

, PP 

Ans. 2/max - 1Q 2 

3. How does the deflection and maximum stress in a beam fixed at the 
ends and loaded at the middle compare with those of a beam supported at 
the ends and loaded at the middle? 

102. Theorem of Three Moments.—The methods of the pre¬ 
ceding articles may be applied to any number of spans or to 
any number of concentrated loads. However, when it becomes 



Fig. 137.—Continuous beam. 


necessary to write more than two moment equations and solve 
for the corresponding constants, the work becomes laborious. 
When, as is usually the case, it is desired to find the moments, 
reactions, and shears, without getting the deflections, the theorem 
of three moments is of great use. 

The theorem of three moments is an algebraic equation which 
expresses the relation of the moments at three successive sup¬ 
ports of a continuous beam in terms of the length of the interven¬ 
ing spans and the loads which they carry. In Fig. 137, the 
moments over the supports are represented by M a , Mb, M c . 
The length of the span from support A to support B is h, and 
from B to C it is l 2 . Fig. 137 represents a uniformly distributed 
load of wi pounds per unit length for the first span and w 2 pounds 
per unit length for the second span. The subscripts a, 6, c, 
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represent the order from left to right and may be applied to any 
three 'points in succession. The same is true of the subscripts 1 
and 2 applied to the spans and the unit loads. 

The shear adjacent to B on the side toward C is designated 
by Vb C ; on the side toward A by Via . 

103. Theorem, of Three Moments for Distributed Loads.— 


DOUBLE INTEGRATION 


Taking the origin of coordinates at the second support and 
considering the second span, 

«2 


~ m ‘+?>•*--f 


Elf 

ax 


Mix + 


V bc x 2 


W 2 X 


- + Cl 

Cl 


The slope of the tangent at the support B is -yry 


vim - _i_ VicX3 

Ely - —y~ + - 6 - 


WiX 

~w 


+ C\X + [C 2 = 0]. - 


At x = h, y = 0, 


Mbh , Vbcll , r, 

~2~ 6 24 + Cl 


0 . 


From the general moment equation, 
M. = M b + Vboh 
Substituting Vbe from (5) in (4) 

Will 


wdt 

2~ 


2 Mbh + M c h + + 6 Ci = 0. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Using the span from A to B with the origin at B and x running 
from right to left, 

' 1 Mah + 2 Mbh + + 6 C 3 = 0. (7) 

Cz 

' The slope of the tangent at B, going from right to left is 


so that Cz = “ Ci, if the beam has uniform section throughout all 
of both spans. Adding (6) and (7), 

Mah + 2 M b (h + h) + Mch = -M Wx 8 + ^0- (8) 

Equation (8) is called the theorem of three moments for dis¬ 
tributed loads. 
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X AREA MOMENTS 


I 


1 



Let m be the slope of the tangent to the beam at support B. 
This tangent is at a distance mh below support A and at a dis¬ 
tance mli above support C. 


To find the deflection at A, 

Ely = M a U X 2 + Va f X 2 3 Zl - 
12 MJi + 8 VJl - 3u),z; 


W f X 3 j l - Elmh = 0 , 
- 24 Elm = 0 . (9) 


To find the deflection at C, 

Ely = M b h X ~ + X 3 - W f X | + Elmh = 0, 

12 Mih + 4 V,Jl - w,ll + 24 Elm = 0. (10) 

From the general moment equation, 

VJn = M b - M a + W f- 

Substituting for Vab in (9) and for V bo in (10), and adding, 

4 MJi + 8 M h h + will - 24 Elm = 0 , 

8 Mbl 2 H™ 4 Mah “f■ 24 Elm = 0, 

4 M a li " 4 " 8 M b (h + li) +4 M C U - 4 “ wil\ + W 2 II ^ 0 . 

Mah + 2 M b (h + h) + Mck = M + mil)- ( 11 ) 


Equation (11) is the theorem of three moments for uniformly dis¬ 
tributed loads on a beam of uniform section. 

-4104. Calculation of Moments for Uniform Loading.—The 
theorem of three moments is an algebraic relation between the 
moments over any three successive supports of a beam of uniform 
section, provided these supports remain in a straight line when 
loaded. For a beam with three supports, one equation may be 
written by the theorem, and it is necessary to know two of the 
moments (or to have two other independent relations) in order to 
solve the problem. For four supports two equations are written, 
the first one for supports 1 , 2 , 3 in order as .A, B, C } of the theorem, 
and the second for supports 2 , 3, 4. For five supports three 
equations are written. In every case there are two more 
moments than there are independent equations. 

If the spans are equal and the loads per unit length in the two 
successive spans are the samjg, Abe. eauatiQn..,of thre e moments 
|| becomes { 


M a + 4 M b + M c 


wl 2 


! 

I 


*!- 

f 


I 


f 

f * 


1 


*J* 


1 

I 


i 

4 


1 '.if 
^ i 


Formula XXII. 


-?-%#« 
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Fig. 138 represents a beam with four supports and three equal 
spans with no overhang, with a load w per unit length. Repre¬ 
senting the moments by the subscripts 1, 2, 3, 4, as they refer to 
particular supports as well as to the order of arrangement, the 
equations are: 

oii72 

Mi + 4 Mi + M s = - (1) 

oyj/2 

Jlf a + 4 Jlfs + Jlf4 = - W 2 . (2) 

If the beam does not overhang the end supports, Mi = 0 and 
Af 4 = 0. Solving the equations 



Fra. 138.—Beam of three equal spans. 


Problems 


1. Find the moments for two equal spans, with uniform loads on both, 
with no overhang at the end supports. 

oy,72 

A tut. Mt = 0, M 2 - - g-, Mz « 0. 

2 . Find the moments over the supports for four equal spans, with uniform 
loads on each and with no overhang. 

Ans. Mi = 0, Mi — - ikf 8 = — M t = M h M s = 0. 

3. A uniformly loaded beam has two equal spans of length l and over¬ 
hangs the left support 0.2 l and the right support 0.4 l. Find the moment 
at each support. 

Ans. Mi = -0.02 wl*; M 2 = -0.10 wl*; Mz = -0.08 wlK 

4. A beam weighing w pounds per foot rests on four supports so as to 
make three 10-foot spans, and overhangs the left support 4 feet and the right 
support 2 feet. Find the moment at each support. 

Ans. Mi = —8 to; M<i — —8 w; Mz = —10 w; Mi = —2 w. 

6. A uniformly loaded beam 18 feet long is supported at the ends and 8 
feet from the left end. Find the moment at the second support. 

Ans . —10.5 to foot-pounds. 

6. A shaft 30 feet long, weighing 10 pounds per foot, is supported 4 feet 

from the left end, 16 feet from the left end, and 6 feet from the right end and 
carries 60 pounds 1 foot from the left end. Find the moment over each 
support. Ans. —260, —26, —180 foot-pounds. 

7. A uniformly loaded beam rests on'three supports so as to have two 
equal spans with equal overhang on each end. What must be the ratio of 
overhang to span if the moments at all supports are the same? 

Ans. Overhang 0.408 of the length of span. 




- 2CZX* < * 
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106. Calculation of Total Vertical Shear and Reactions.— 
If tho moment at support I) at a distance h from support A which 
is taken as the origin, bo written by means of tho general moment 
equation, 

Mi, ~ M a + Vadi — W 2 l > ( 1 ) 

,, Ml, - Ma , It'lll 

Vab u + 2 ' 

Vab is the shear just to the right of any support; 

M a is the moment at that support, and Mb at the next one; 
Wih is tho total uniformly distributed load between these 
supports. 

In the case of a beam with four supports and three equal 
spans with no overhang (Fig. 188) at tho right of tho left support, 

- w1, - o 

Vn = U } 1 -0.4wl-0.4JF. 

At tho right of tho second support, 

ini 2 ini ' 1 

i’,.- “ 111 +” 1 »o.r.H r . 

In the same way, Vu = 0.0 wl — 0.0 14'. 

Fig. 138 gives the moments over the supports and the shears 
to tho right of each support for tho ease of three equal spans. 


Problems 


1. Calculate tho shear to tho right of each support in Problem 2 of Article 
104. 

. T , 11 wl 15 wl ,, V.lwl T . 17 wl 

Am. Via ■> ' .jg ’ Fas ' P 84 "'jjg ’’ “ “gg ” 

2. Calculate tho vertical shear to tho right of each support in Problem 3 
of Article 104. 

Am. 0.42 wl, 0.52 wl. 


The shear at the left of any support is obtained from the shear 
at the right of the preceding support by subtracting the inter¬ 
vening load, according to the definition of vertical shear. Tho 
shear at the left of tho second support in Fig. 138 is —0.6 wl, at 
the left of the third support, —0.6 wl, and at the left of the fourth 
support, —0.4 wl. 

.*n ,t ( - 
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The reaction at any support is computed by subtracting the 
shear at the left from the shear at the right of the support. 

Fig. 139 gives moments, shears and reactions for a beam with 
four equal spans uniformly loaded with no overhang. 


MoMENT jW 

SHEAR jig wl 
REACTION ig wl 




-55 wl 2 




" 7 %wl ] M'U>l —55 wl "|§ wl \’M wl ~^ 8 wl\ 

-J,-J- r ^- X -* 

S2, nt Je m1 82 wi A . 


JS. wl 
28 



Problems 


3. Show that with three equal spans, uniformly loaded, the reactions are 
0.4 wl, 1.1 wl, 1.1 wl, and 0.4 wl. 

4. Calculate the reactions in Problem 3 of Article 104. 

Ans. 0.62 wl, 1.10 wl, 0.88 wl. 
6. From Fig. 139 locate the points of counter flexure, 
ife. A beam carrying a uniformly distributed load rests on three supports 
spaced 10 feet apart. How much should it overhang the outer supports in 
order that the reactions at all the supports shall be the same? Ans. 4.4 feet. 


106. Theorem of Three Moments for Concentrated Loads.— 
Fig. 140 shows a continuous beam with a load P in the first span 
at a distance a from the first support, and a load Q in the second 
span at a distance c from the third support. If m is the slope of 
the tangent over the middle support, the deflection over the first 
support is 


Ely = 0 = —mix + 


MJ ,| 

2 


Vaill 
3' 


P(h - a) 2 
2 


X 



0 = - 6 m + 3 M a h + 2Va.ll - - 

3 Pajli - a) 2 ^ 

h 


■ i .>< 



LM if, 1 
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From the general moment equation, 

M t - M a + Val.ll - P(h - a), 

2 VJi « 2 Mdi - 2 M a l x + 2 P(l x - a), 
which substituted in (2) gives, 

o = -0 m + Mah + 2 M t ,h + Pa {ll ~ " s) . (3) 

The deflection over the third support is found in a similar way. 
Expressing the moment in the second span in terms of the shear 
at the third support. 

0 = <1 w + Ml* + 2 M,h + (4) 



Fid. X40. —Continuous beam with concentrated loads. 

Adding (3) and (4), the theorem of three moments for single 
concentrated loads is, 

MJi + 2 Mi,(l i + h) Mch 523 ^ .. ^ 

Qc(ll - c 2 ) m _ 

h 

The first member of (5) is the same as in the theorem for uni¬ 
formly distributed loads. For distributed and concentrated 
loading combined it is necessary only to add the second member of 
(8), Article 103, to the second member of (5) above. 

If there are more than one concentrated load in any span, it 
is taken care of by an additional term in the second member of 
the equation. For uniformly distributed loads combined with 
more than one concentrated load, the general equation of three 
moments is, 

Maly + 2 M„(ly + k) + M'h - - W f ~ - 

y - a 1 ) _ y Q c (£ -c a ) 
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where lPa(l\ — a 2 ) is the sum of the terms Piai(l\ — af) + 
P&'lQ'I — <4) + > etc. Pi is the first load at a distance a x from the 
support A; P 2 is the second load at a distance a a from A, etc. 

In the second span, Qx is the load at a distance c x from support 
C; Q 2 is a load at a distance c 2 from C; and so forth. 

Problems 

1. A beam of length 2 1 is supported at the ends and at the middle and car¬ 
ries a load P at a distance g from the left end, and an equal load at the same 

distance from the right end. Find the moment over the middle support and 
the reaction at each support. 

, 4 PI n _ 14P _ 26P 

Ans. M =-gyJ Pi “ Rz = -gy; R 2 = yy 

2. A line shaft 22 feet long, weighing 10 pounds per foot, is supported at 
the ends and 10 feet from the left end, and carries 60 pounds 4 feet from the 
left end, 40 pounds 7 feet from the left end, and 50 pounds 7 feet from 
the right end. Find the moment over the second support and the reactions. 

Ans. M 2 = — 296.25 foot-pounds; 12 1 = 68.4 pounds. 

107. Deflection Due to Moments not Parallel to Principal 
Axis of Inertia.—When the bending moment was not parallel to 
one of the principal axes of inertia it was found necessary to re¬ 
solve the moment or the forces parallel to these axes before calcu¬ 
lating the fiber stress. 

In the same way, to find the deflection, the forces must be re¬ 
solved into components and the deflections calculated parallel 
to each of these two axes. The resultant deflection at any point 
is the vector sum of the components. 


Example 

A 2-inch by 3-inch wooden cantilever, 10 feet long, has the 3-inch faces at 
an angle of 35 degrees with the horizontal. Find the magnitude and direc¬ 
tion of the deflection at the end due to a load of 20 pounds on the end, if E 
is 1,200,000 pounds per square inch. 

The components of the load are 20 cos 35 degrees and 20 sin 35 degrees. 
The corresponding moments of inertia are 2 inches 4 and 4.5 inches 4 , respect¬ 
ively. The deflection perpendicular to the 3-inch faces is 4.8 X 0.8192 = 
3.932 inches. 

The deflection parallel to the 3-inch faces is 
32 

~ X 0.5736 = 1.224 inches. 

10 

The angle <f> which the resultant deflection makes with the 2-inch faces is 
given by 

1.224 32 sin 35° 2 , _ 


tan * - 3.932 ” 15 X 4.8 cos 35° ~ 4.5 - -**~ 

<t> = 17° 17'. 

Resultant deflection — 3.932 sec <f> — 4.118 inches, at 17 degrees 43 
minutes with the vertical. 


= 0.3112. 
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Problems 

1. A 3-in eh by 4-inch wooden cantilever 5 feet long, is placed with one 
diagonal horizontal. Find the deflection at the end duo to a load of 90 
pounds on the end, if E is 1,500,000 pounds per square inch, 

2. Two 0-inch by 4-inch by 1-inch angles are placed with the 6-inch legs 
vortical so as to form parallel cantilevers 10 feet in length. If tho 4-inch 
legs are in opposite directions and away from each other, and E is 29,000,000 
pounds per square inch, how much will the ends separate when a load of 600 
pounds is placed on each cantilever? 

108. Deflection from. Moments in More than One Plane.— 
When tho forces acting on a beam are not all parallel to one plane 
which passes through the beam, it is necessary to resolve the 
forces into components parallel to two axes which arc perpendicu¬ 
lar to each oilier and to the length of the beam. If the beam is 
circular, square, or of any other section for which the moment of 
inertia is the same in every direction, these axes may be taken in 
any convenient way. For all other sections the resolutions must 
be made parallel to one of the principal axes of inertia. The two 
components of the deflection at any point are calculated sepa¬ 
rately, and the resultant deflection found from their vector sum. 

Example 

A 3-irieh solid shaft,, weighing 24 pounds per foot, is 10 foot long and is 
supported at the ends. A pulley weighing 160 pounds is 3 feet from tho left 
end, and is subjected to a puli of 400 pounds 30 degrees below tho horizontal 
in a plane perpendicular to the length of the shaft. Find the deflection at 
the pulley, if E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch. 

Resolving vertically, the total vertical load at the pulley is 360 pounds. 
The horizontal pull is 346.4 pounds. The deflections at 36 inches from one 


end are: 

From concentrated load of 360 pounds.0.0793 inch. 

From load of 2 pounds per inch.0.0381 inch. 


Total vertical deflection...0.1174 inch. 


The horizontal deflection from load of 346.4 pounds is 0.0763 inch. 

Problem 

1. A 10-ineh 15-pound channel 20 feet long is supported at the ends 
with the web inclined 20 degrees to the vertical. It carries a vertical load 
of 300 pounds per foot and a load of 400 pounds per foot perpendicular to the 
flange. Find the deflection and fiber stress at the middle. 
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SHEAR IN BEAMS 

109 Direction of Shear.— The total vertical shear in a beam 
is calculated by the methods of Article 53, but thrives no 
information in regard to the distribution of the shearing stress 
in the section. In Article 30 it was shown that shearing stresses 
occur in pairs, and that a small block subjected to shearing stress 
of given intensity along two parallel faces is subjected to a shear¬ 
ing 8 stress of the same intensity along two other faces at ng 

“I'g. a beam made by placing one plank on 

top of another. Fig. 141, II, ^ 

is the same beam under - 1-— 

load, provided that the ----- 

planks are held from slip- I—--j--- ~y\ 

ping with reference to each f 

other by being glued or *- 

bolted together to form a / -—— JX 

single beam. If the planks /\~~ ----—"" 

are free to move, they take ”***" 

the form III, in which the - 

upper plank is moved out- 

ward over the lower one at _ 

each end. Consider a small m 

block B in the upper por- Fiq _ 141 —Horizontal shear in beams, 
tion of the lower plank. _ , , rr 

The plank above this block has been displaced to the left. If 
Siy were glued together, the upper plank wouk1 hare e^rted 
a horizontal shearing stress upon the uppeir surfsme of the blc>ck- 
To prevent rotation there must be a vertical upward at the 

leftside The actual shearing stresses upon this block from 
the surrounding material, if the upper plank were glued to the 
lower would take the directions of the arrows. 

The shear at the left of the block is vertically upward, which 
is the direction of the external shear. If a block were taken 
the right of the load P, it would be found that the shear on its le 
side is vertically downward, which is the direction of the vertical 
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shear in that part of the beam. One of the planks of Fig. 141 
may be thicker than the other, but the direction of the shear will 
remain the same. 

110. Intensity of Shearing Stress.—Fig. 142 represents a part 
of a beam subjected to bending moment and vertical shear. A 
small block is shown extending across the beam between vertical 
planes dx apart and reaching from the top of the beam to a hori¬ 
zontal plane at a distance v z from the neutral surface. Two 



AU ELEVATIONS IV 

Fig. 142. —Horizontal shear in rectangular section. 


elevations of this block and the adjoining parts of the beam are 
shown in Fig. 142, III and IV, and an enlarged elevation of the 
block in Fig. 142, II. The block is in equilibrium under the 
action of the compressive stress on the ends (the rectangles whose 
diagonals are CB and GF ), the vertical shearing stress on the same 
surfaces, the horizontal shear from the material below (on the 
rectangle GE), and vertical compression or tension across the 
base. 

Consider an element dA in the left end of this block. The 


unit c ompre ssive stress on this area is where Mi is the bend¬ 
ing moment at the section, and h is the moment of inertia of the 
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entire cross-section of the beam with respect to the neutral axis. 
The total compression on the left end of the block is integral of 
the unit stress over the surface of the end. 

Total compression on left end 


Mi r 


J r/ dA. 

(1) 

Mi r 


. vdA. 

y 2 J H 

(2) 


Total compression on right end 

The resultant horizontal push on the block in the direction of 
the length of the beam is the difference of these integrals (1) 
and (2). If the section of the beam is uniform h = J 2 and v* and 
ca are the same for both expressions. The resultant horizontal 
pull (or push) becomes: 

Mi-nhc.. (3) 


.Resultant force 


vdA. 


This resultant horizontal force must be balanced by the hori¬ 
zontal shear at the bottom of the block. If the breadth CE at 
the bottom of the block is b, the total area in horizontal shear 
is b dx } and the total shear is dx. Equating these forces: 

sjb dx = I v a A ; 

f J i' # 

= m, ~ M k r 

** H> dx J„, 

Since M% — M i is equal to dM, 

M, ~Mx dM 

as e: 

dx dx 

where V in the total vortical shear. 

V 


p HA. 


V, 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


a 


(7) 


where <% equals the unit horizontal shear at a distance v$ from the 
neutral axis and also equals the unit vertical shear at the same 

place. The term I v dA is the moment of the area of the end 

J H 

of the block with respect to the neutral axis. 

V == X, v<lA ( v dA =« 7>A. (8) 

~ X" ]Jn 

When the area and location of the center of gravity of the por¬ 
tion of the plane section above the line CE are known, the integral 
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may be replaced by the equivalent expression of (8). 
(7) then becomes 

_ I-a 

Ss - T*7 V-A- • 


Equation 


/i 


IV 


Formula XXIII.' 


4 / 

The theory above has been derived for compressive stress. It 
applies as well to tension. It assumes that the unit stress varies 
as the distance from the neutral surface. It is valid, therefore, 
only when the tensile and compressive stresses in the outer fibers 
are within the proportional elastic limit. But the greatest shear 
is usually at sections where the bending moment is small and the 
bending stress is below the elastic limit, so that no correction is 
necessary for this reason. 

Formula XXIII gives the unit horizontal shearing stress in the 
beam. The unit vertical shearing stress has been shown to be the 
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I II 

Fig. 143.—Shear in curved sections. 

same as the unit horizontal shearing stress in a block subjected 
to shear alone . In a beam where the shear is combined with ten¬ 
sion or compression, it may be shown by means of the moments of 
the forces acting on the block BG that at a given point these two 
unit shearing stresses are practically equivalent. The unit hori¬ 
zontal shearing stress increases from the outer fibers to the neu¬ 
tral surface, and the unit vertical shearing stress changes in the 
same way. 

Formula XXIII gives the average unit shearing stress in the 
plane GE of Fig. 142. If the section is not rectangular, the unit 
stress may not be uniform in a horizontal surface. Fig. 143, I, 
is a circular section. AD is the trace of a horizontal plane. The 
short lines are the traces of planes in which the shear is trans¬ 
mitted from one side of AD to the other. At the middle the shear 

N £ . /'« id J 





is transmitted from a filament above the plane to one directly 
>e ow. At A and D the shear is transmitted from a filament in 
t ie surface to another filament in the surface, and here the short 
mes arc tangential. At the diameter EF the shear is transmitted 
fi om one filament to another directly below, and it is customary 
to amume that the distribution is uniform. 


rig- 143, II, i s part of an I-beam section. At the plane where 
the wob joins the flange, there must be a great difference in the 
intensity of the shearing stress. At KL , at some little distance 
down the web, the shearing stress becomes practically uniform 
over the section. 


\/ Example 

Find the horizontal unit shearing stress in a 6-inch by 8-inch rectangular 
section, at a plane 2 inches from the top, if the total vertical shear is 3,840 
pounds* , L ‘ 

Tb = 256 X 6 = 2 ' 5 ’ ^ = 3 X 12 = 30; ■ 

i *, = 2.5 X 36 = 90 pounds per square inch. 

,crN 1 

Problems 

1. In the example above, find the unit shearing stress at 1 inch from the 
top, at 3 inches from the top, and at the neutral surface. 

Ans. 52.5; 112.5, 120 pounds per square inch. 

2. In Problem 1 find the average vertical unit shearing stress by dividing 

the total vertical shear by the area. Ans . 80 pounds per square inch. 

3. Bhow algebraically that in beams of rectangular section the average 
unit shearing stress is two-thirds as great as the unit shearing stress at the 
neutral surface. 

4. A 4-inch by 6-inch wooden beam, weighing 6 pounds per foot, is 10 

foot long and is supported at the ends. It carries a load of 600 pounds 4 
foot from one end. By means of the result of Problem 3 find the unit shear¬ 
ing stress at the neutral surface at the section at which the total vertical 
shear is the greatest. Ans. 24.375 pounds per square inch. 

5. In a beam of solid circular section, what is the ratio of the unit shearing 

strewn at the neutral surface to the average unit shearing stress, assuming 
that the xinit stress is uniform? Ans . 4 :3. 

6. Using the allowable unit shearing stress adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association (see handbook) 
find the maximum load which may be placed at the middle of a short beam of 
Douglas fir, which is 6 inches by 10 inches, and is supported at the ends. 

Ans . 8,800 pounds. 

7. In Problem 6 what is the maximum distance between the supports in 
order that the bending stress shall not exceed the allowable value, and what 
must be the area of the supports at the ends? 
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8. * A 7-inch by 14-inch beam of long-leaf yellow pine, placed on supports 
13 feet 6 inches apart, was subjected to equal loads at points 4 feet 6 inches 
from the supports. When the total load was 57,500 pounds, the beam failed 
by shear at the neutral axis at one end. Find the ultimate shearing strength 
of this timber parallel to the grain. Compare the result with the figures 
given by the United States Department of Agriculture (see handbook). 

Ans. 440 pounds per square inch. 

9. * A 7-inch by 16-inch beam of Douglas fir, supported at points 13 feet 

6 inches apart and loaded at the third points with equal loads, failed by shear 
when the total load was 45,000 pounds. Find the ultimate shearing strength 
of this timber parallel to the grain. Ans. 301 pounds per square inch. 

7 io. Timber having an allowable unit shearing stress, parallel to the grain, 
of 100 pounds per square inch, and an allowable bending stress of 1,000 
pounds per square inch, is used for beams supported at the ends and loaded 
at the middle. Below what length will the shear determine the load in a 
4-inch by 6-inch beam ? 

The total vertical shear at either end is, t , 

V = 24 X M X 100 = 1,600 pounds. , 

‘ ' 'The maximum moment under the load is, 

bd 2 

M = 1,000 X -Q- — 24,000 inch-pounds. 

1,600 X g = 24,000. 

~ = 15 inches, l — 30 inches. 

11. The timber of Problem 10 is used to support a load which is uniformly 

distributed. Below what length will the shear determine the load in the case 
of a 4-inch by 6-inch beam? Solve also for a 6-inch by 10-inch beam, and for 
an 8-inch by 6-inch beam. Ans. 5 feet, 8 feet 4 inches, 5 feet. 

12. In Problems 8 and 9 what was the maximum bending stress? 

111. Shearing Stress in I-beams.—It is customary to calculate 
the unit shearing stress in the web of an I-beam by dividing the 
total vertical shear by the area of cross-section of the web regarded 
as extending the entire depth of the beam. If t is the thickness 
of the web and d is the depth of the beam it is assumed that 

total vertical shear 
td 


Average unit shearing stress = 


In a 12-inch 31.5-pound I-beam, Fig. 144, the thickness of the 
web is 0.35 inch; the area td is 4.2 square inches, and the average 
unit shearing stress, as computed by this method, is 0.238 7. 

Calculating the unit shearing stress in a 12-inch, 31.5-pound 
I-beam at the neutral surface by Formula XXIII, 




-to 

ih-xA- 


* Problems 8 and 9 are from tests made by Prof. A. N. Talbot, described in 
Bulletin No. 41 of the Engineering Experiment Station of The University of 
Illinois, 
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Horizontal rectangle 
Two triangles 

Vertical rectangle 

A 

1.750 

0.907 

1.977 

V 

5.825 
5.520 

2.825 

vA 

10.194 

5.006 

5.585 

il 

-5-3 

20.785 7 

= 0.275 7. 

20.785 

215.8 X 0.35 



At 5 indies from the neutral surface, 

vA = 20.785 - 5 X 0.35 X 2.5 = 20.785 - 4.375 = 16.409. 


16.4097 
215.8 X 0.35 


0.2177. 


The average of 0.275 7 and 0.217 7 is 0.246 7 which differs very 
little from 0.238 7.' It is evident 
that the method of calculating average 
unit shear in an I-beam section gives 
a result which is practically correct. 


Problem 

Calculate the unit shearing stress in terms 
of the total shear in the web of a 10-inch 25- 
pound I-beam at the neutral surface and 
at the bottom of tho flange. 

A ns. s„ w 0.308 V at the neutral surface. 

s* « 0.291 V at the bottom of the flange. 



112. Relation of Shearing Stress to Stress-distribution Dia¬ 
gram.—The unit tensile or compressive stress in a beam, provided 
the elastic limit is not exceeded, varies as the distance from the neu¬ 
tral surface. At a distance v from the neutral axis the unit stress 
is lev (where k is a constant) and the total stress on an area dA is 
kvdA. The total stress on an area extending from the plane at a 

distance v* from the neutral axis to the top of the beam is kjvdA 

= lev A. Comparing with equation (6) of Article 110 or with 
Formula XXIII, it is evident that the unit longitudinal shearing 
stress at any surface is proportional to the total tension or com¬ 
pression above or below that surface. The total tension or com¬ 
pression above a given surface is represented by the area of the 
stress-distribution diagram above that surface, so that the stress- 
distribution diagram shows the variation of the unit shearing 
stress in the section. 

13 
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Fig. 145 is the stress-distribution diagram for a rectangular 
section. The area between the neutral axis and a line at one- 
fourth the depth above the axis is one-fourth of the total area 
above the axis. The area above this line, then, is three-fourths 
of the area of the entire triangle, and the unit shearing stress is 
three-fourths as great as that at the neutral surface. 

In an I-beam most of the shaded 
area in the stress-distribution diagram 
is in the flange. The small shaded 
area in the web measures the dif- 
erence between the shearing stress at 
the neutral axis and that at the bot¬ 
tom of the flange. 

Example 

A 4-inch by 10-inch rectangular beam is 
subjected to a total vertical shear of 2,000 
pounds. Find the unit shearing stress at 
each inch above the neutral axis by means 

Fig. 145^—D^tribution 0 f s ^ ress distribution diagram. 

s ‘ The average unit shearing stress is 50 

pounds per square inch, and the unit shearing stress at the neutral 
surface is % X 50 = 75 pounds per square inch. The area of the 
stress distribution triangle above the neutral axis is 10 square inches, 
and the area of the similar triangle below the 1 -inch line is 3^5 as 
great. The area of the diagram above the 1-inch line is 2 ^5 of that of the 
total triangle. The unit shearing stress at 1 inch from the neutral axis is 
2 ^5 X 75 = 72 pounds per square inch. At 2 inches the unit stress is 
X 75 = 12 pounds less than at the neutral surface. 

Problem 

The unit shearing stress in a 5-inch by 12-inch beam at the neutral surface 
is 72 pounds per square inch. What is the unit shearing stress at each inch 
above or below that surface? Solve without writing. 

113. Failure of Beams.—The nature of the failure in a beam 
depends principally upon the relative ultimate strength of the 
material in the different directions and the value of the different 
maximum stresses. In a beam which is short relative to its depth, 
the unit tensile and compressive stresses at the dangerous section 
are small compared with the unit shearing stress at the neutral 
surface at the ends. Owing to the fact that timber has a small 
shearing strength parallel to the grain, such a beam, if made of 
timber, will usually fail by shear. Fig. 146 shows 4 wooden 
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beams each about 40 inches long. The upper beam is a yellow 
pine beam glued to a white pine beam. The total depth was 
3.80 inches and breadth 1.57 inches. The beam was supported at 
points 36 inches apart and loaded at the third points; this beam 
failed by longitudinal shear at one end when the total load was 
1,950 pounds. The failure followed the glued surface but began 
in the white pine. 



Fig. 146.—Failure of timber beams. 


Beams of brittle material, such as cast iron, hard steel, stone, or 
concrete which is not reinforced, fail by tension. Beams of soft 
steel fail by buckling on the compression side or by buckling of the 
web in the case of I-beam sections. 

114. Deflection Due to Shear.—The deflection of a beam due 
to shear is sometimes taken into account. If the unit shearing 
stress across a section were constant the shearing deformation in 

g 

a length dx would be -gr dx : and the total deflection in a length l 
would be 



If $ 8 is constant throughout the length l this becomes, 


V* = 


sj, 

e; 


( 2 ) 


In an I-beam section the unit shearing stress is assumed to be 
constant and the equations above apply to give an approximate 
result. 
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Example 


Find the deflection at the middle of a 10-inch 25-pound I-beam, supported 
at points 12 inches apart, due to a load of 49,600 poilnds at the middle of the 
span. E 8 — 12,000,000 lb./in. 2 

The vertical shear is 24,800 pounds, the web area is 3.1 square inches mak¬ 
ing s, = 8,000 pounds per square inch. Regarding the middle as fixed, the 
shear of either end upward is 

8,000 X 6 

12,000,000 

The deflection due to bending is 


2A = 


0.004 inch. 


_49, 600 X 12* _ 

y ~ 48 X 29,000,000 X 122.1 ~ °- 005 lnch ’ 
so that in this extreme case the deflection due to shear is greater than that 
due to bending. If the beam were made twice as long, the bending deflection 
would be eight times as great while the shear deflection would be only twice 
as great. For beams of any considerable length relative to their cross-sec¬ 
tion the deflection due to shear may be neglected. 


The shearing stress in a beam is not uniformly distributed in 
the cross-section. It is possible to calculate the true deflection 
due to shear in sections for which the true shear distribution is 
known. It will be shown in Article 162 that the deflection of a 
beam of rectangular section may be calculated by multiplying the 
average unit shearing stress by the factor 1.2. 


Example 

A steel cantilever 2 inches square and 40 inches long has a load of 240 
pounds on the free end. Find the deflection of the end due to the shear 
caused by this load, if E a is 12,000,000 pounds per square inch. 

The average unit shearing stress is 60 pounds per square inch, 

_ 1.2 X 6 0 X 40 . n/vv ^ . _ 

y ‘ 12 , 000,000 _ °- 000 ' 24 mch - 

If E is 30,000,000 the deflection due to bending is 0.128 inch, so that the 
deflection due to shear is relatively negligible. If the load were made four 
times as great and the length reduced to 10 inches, y a would remain 0.00024 
inch but y would become only 0.008 inch. In this case the deflection due to 
shear is relatively important. 

Problems 

1. A 2-inch by 3-inch steel beam rests on supports 12 inches apart and 

carries a load of 12,000 pounds midway between the supports. If E a is 
12,000,000 and E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch, find the deflection due 
to shear and due to bending. Arts. y 8 * 0.0006 inch, y « 0.0032 inch. 

2. The beam of Problem 1 carries a distributed load of 1,600 pounds per 
inch. Find the deflection due to shear and to bending. 

Ans. y s = 0.00048 inch; y — 0.0032 inch. 
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115. Beams of Constant Strength.—A beam of “constant 
strength” is one in which the section modulus varies as the bend¬ 
ing moment, so that the bending stress in the outer fibers is the 
same at all sections. To design such a beam, the moment is 
written and equated to the product of the allowable unit stress 
multiplied by the section modulus. From this the section 
modulus is calculated and the dimensions determined in accord¬ 
ance with the other conditions of the design. 

116. Cantilever with Load on the End.—With the origin at the 
free end of the cantilever, the moment at a distance x from the 
free end is Px. If S is the allowable unit bending stress, 

Px = S multiplied by the section modulus. 


bd 2 

For a rectangular section the section modulus is -g-, and 

p* = ** 


Problems 


1. A cantilever of constant strength, with the load on the end, is of rectan¬ 
gular section of constant depth 6 inches. The allowable fiber stress is 800 
pounds per square inch. Find the equation for the breadth. 

Px 

A.ns. b = j-gQQ- 

2. A cantilever beam of constant strength and rectangular section has a 
constant breadth b. If the allowable unit stress is S, find the expression for 

6 Px 


Sb 


the depth for a load on the free end. Ans. d 2 = 

3. A cantilever of constant strength with load of 600 pounds at the free 
end is 4 inches wide throughout. The section is rectangular. The allowable 
fiber stress is 1,200 pounds per square inch. If the length is 60 inches from 
the load to the fixed point, find the depth at each 10 inches. 

Position: 10 20 30 40 50 60 inches. 

Depth: 2.74 3.87 4.74 5.48 6.12 6.71 inches. 

4. A cantilever 5 feet long carries a load of 800 pounds at the free end. 
The section is a rectangle with the depth twice the breadth. The allowable 
stress is 1,000 pounds per square inch. Find the depth at each 10 inches. 

f Position: 10 20 30 40 50 60 inches. 

\ Depth: 4.58 5.77 6.60 7.27 7.83 8.32 inches.. 
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II BREADTH 
CONSTANT r 


III BREADTH 
CONSTANT 


5. A cantilever of constant strength is 5 feet long and carries a load at the 

free end. The breadth is constant and the depth at the wall is 8 inches. 
Find the depth at each foot. Ans. 3.58, 5.06, 6.20, 7.16, 8.0 inches. 

6. The beam of Problem 5 is of a square section and is 8 inches square 
at the wall. Find the dimensions at each 10 inches. 

Fig. 147 shows some cantilevers of constant strength and rec¬ 
tangular section. Fig. 147,1, is a beam of constant depth. The 
breadth varies as x —the equation of a straight line. The plan is a 
triangle. Fig. 147, II, represents a 
—--\\ \ beam with breadth constant. The 

——ZZZIZZj depth varies as the square root of x — 

conItant^— the equation of a parabola. One sur- 

Fv'v ^ ace may P^ ane as ^ or both may 

\Y ] be curved as in Fig. 147, III. In any 

case the equation gives the total depth. 

iiBREADTir^\ _ Fig. 147, IV, represents a cantilever in 

, ^ ^ C0NSTANT IX, X which both depth and breadth vary, 

n all sections being similar rectangles. 

---The equation is that of the cubical 

HI BREADTH \ . ? 

constant XL — 1 parabola. 

f\ \ 117. Shearing and Bearing Stresses 

\ at the End. —In Fig. 147, the load P is 

represented at the extreme ends of the 

iv sections similar^ - beams. Allowance must be made at the 

.rectangles ends f or the bearing and shearing 

FlG 'coSten^tSlth S ° f stresses. For instance, in Problem 3 of 
Article 116, suppose the allowable unit 
shearing stress to be 150 pounds per square inch. The 
average unit shearing stress in a rectangular section will be 
100 pounds per square inch and the minimum area of cross-section 
will be 6 square inches. The depth at the end should not be less 
than 1.5 inches. ^ ^ % \Li 

Suppose also that the allowable bearing stress is 300 pounds per 
square inch, and that the center of the load must be 5 feet from the 
wall; the bearing area must be at least 2 square inches. If the 
load extends the entire width of the beam the bearing area must 
be 4 inches by inch. The actual beam must extend at least 
inch beyond the center of the load. Fig. 148 shows the details 
for these conditions. The dotted lines are the limits for the beam 
figured for bending only. The solid lines show the minimum 
dimensions figured for all stresses. The actual beam should be 


IV SECTIONS SIMILAR 1 -* 

.RECTANGLES 

Fig. 147.—Cantilevers of 
constant strength. 
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somewhat larger at the end than shown, as a great increase in 
safety can be secured here with practically no increase in cost 
and weight. Artistic appearance and convenience of construc¬ 
tion may cause further modifications outside of the minimum 
dimensions. 



Fig. 148. 


Problems 

1 . Design a cantilever of constant strength for a load of 600 pounds at a 
distance of 40 inches from a wall: the maximum bending stress to bo 800 
pounds; the maximum shearing stress, 100 pounds; and the maximum bear¬ 
ing stress, 200 pounds per square inch. The depth of the beam is constant, 
4 inches. 

2 . Design the same cantilever with square section, all other conditions 
remaining the same as in Problem 1. 

118. Cantilever with Uniformly Distributed Load. —The only 

difference between a cantilever with uniformly distributed load 
and one with a concentrated load is in the expression for the ex- 

ternal moment, which is ^ * instead of Px. 



Problems 

1. A cantilever of constant strength has a rectangular section and constant 
breadth b. The load is uniformly distributed and is w pounds per inch of 
length. If S is the allowable unit stress, find the expression for the depth. 

. 3 wx 7 

Am. a 7 » ——-*■ 

2. Draw a cantilever of constant strength and constant breadth of 2 inches 
to carry a load of 180 poundsj>er foot uniformly distributed, with an allow- 
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TIki length of Uio 


ablo unit Htron* of 1,000 pound* per *qtm.re inch. 

Ievor in 40 indie*. 

S, A multilevel- of niiiHOinl. strength of rerfuiigiiliir Mccfi.m i* d j tu .} u<H 
(loop, Fig. lfiO. If (ho lend in uniformly dwtrilmtcl, find t,ho oxprowtion'for 

the brandlb •> ... a 

Anti, b \ 
aS tP 

4. Derive the cxprmtbn for tho depth of a mntilnvar of square Hedbn to 
rnrry a uniformly distributed load u wr $ 

Am . <P ■> * b. 

JS 

^ wiNtibvnr of aunatant slrangth anil square auction, daidgnad to carry 
a uniformly di*t.rilmted loml, m K inches wpmru at 00 inches from tho froo end. 
Find tho dimotiHioim nt ouch 10 inches, 

_ A«x. 2.71, 4.3-1, (1.K0, K.O indie*. 

0. Design and draw a mnlilever of ooirntwil strength and constant breadth 
of 2 indie* to carry a dWributed haul of 120 pound* par foot and a load of 



400 pound* ft indie* from Urn free and. 'Hu, mnfilcver in f, fan), long- (h« 
allowable bending atrcaa ia MOO pound* pwmpmrn inch; Urn allowable'unit, 
Hhcarmg *t.re*H i* HO pound* per wpiarn inch; and the allowable unit 
hearing *t.re** i* ISO pound* per Hiptaro inch. 

119. Beams of Constant Strength Supported at the Ends.* - 
Tho methods of solution pro tho wuno as for cantilovors. For 
a single load at. tho middlo the problem is exactly the sumo as that 
of a cantilever of ono-half tho length with a load at tho end. 
A Ixaun with a single load at any point may bo regarded as mad© 
of two can!Hovers fixed at that point with loads equal to tho 
respective end reactions. Hearns with distributed loads are not 
quite so simple. Allowance must be made in these beams for 
shear and bearing at the supports, which was not necessary in 
the case of cantilevers with uniformly distributed loads. 

Problems 

1* A mst-Htool baam is mnda for a wpim of 8 feat to carry a bad of 2,400 
pounds par foot. Find the unction modulus at each foot interval if tho 
allowable bending stream ia 12,000 pounds par squares inch. 

An#. 8,4, 14,4, 18.0, 10.2 inches.® 
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2. A box girder is made of two 10-inch 25-pound channels, to which are 
riveted two 15-inch by J4-inch plates. The span is 30 feet and the load is 
1,800 pounds per foot. The girder is strengthened by additional }£-inch. 
plates extending equal distances on each side of the middle. If the allowable 
unit stress is 15,000 pounds per square inch, how many of these plates are 
required and what is the minimum length of each pair, no allowance being 
made for weakening of the lower plates due to the rivet holes? 

Rolled shapes are not made as beams of “constant strength” 
but built-up beams, made of shapes and plates are so constructed. 
In machinery and vehicles, where weight is important, beams of 
constant strength are much used. In the framework of machin¬ 
ery these are frequently made of cast iron; in other places, cast 
steel or steel forgings are employed. Cast steel is used ex¬ 
tensively in the construction of railway cars, and steel forgings 
in automobiles. 

A tree is a vertical beam of constant strength. A bamboo rod 
is a hollow beam of constant strength with a large moment of 
inertia relative to the weight. 

120.. Deflection of Beams of Constant Strength. —The problem 
of finding the deflection of a beam of constant strength differs 
from that of a uniform section in that the-moment of inertia is no 
longer constant but is a function of x. In beams symmetrical 
with respect to the neutral surface, 

2 SI 

h 1 


M 


where S is constant throughout the length and d may be constant 
or variable. In the following discussions a constant depth will be 
represented by capital D and a constant breadth by a capital 
B, so as to make it easy to distinguish between constants and 
variables. 

121. Deflection of Beams of Constant Depth.— 


M = El = -*-• 
dx 2 D 


! 


a) 


DOUBLE INTEGRATION 


v <?y _2S 

D' 

•p dy _^ Sx . ~ 

E di-~W + Cl ‘ 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


I 

i 

J 


Dividing (1) by I: 
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If the direction of the X axis be so chosen that ^ = 0 when 

2 Sa 

x = a, then Ci = — 

™ Sx 2 2/Sax . „ fAN 

Ey = — 5 - + <7*. (4) 

Sa 2 

If the origin be chosen so that 1 / = 0 when x = a, Ct = 

Ey =^(x 2 - 2 ax + a 2 ) = ^ (a — z) 2 - (5) 

At the origin, .% = (6/ 

AREA MOMENTS 

M 2 S 

-j = which is constant and may represent the altitude of a 

M 

rectangle. Ey = the moment of the diagram. To find the 

deflection of the origin from the line which is tangent at the dis¬ 
tance a from the origin, 

™ 2/Sa . . a Sa 2 

E y = -D X 2 = ~D- (6) 

At a distance x from the origin, the base of the rectangle is a — x 

a — x 

and its center of gravity is —^— from the point whose abscissa 
is x. 

„ 2 S(a — x) a — x S , N2 /K v 

Ey = -p X —y~ = ^ (<* ” z) 2 . (5) 

Equations (5) and (6) are valid for beams of constant strength 
and constant depth no matter what the character of the loading. 
For cantilevers a = l and the moment is negative so that 

Ey m&z = - Ey = - £(I - z) 2 . (7) 


For a cantilever with a load on the end, S = yr J where J m is the 


maximum moment of inertia (at the wall). Substituting, 

- Pli 
— 2 / * 


The deflection at the end of a cantilever of constant strength and 
constant depth, due to a load on the ‘end, is one and one-half 
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times us great as the deflection of a cantilever of uniform section 
having the same maximum dimensions. 


For a cantilever with uniformly didrihnted load, ti 

wn 

- - ; /m - 


WID 

nr and 


(9) 


which in twice as great as the deflection of a cantilever of uniform 
section equal to the maximum dimensions of the constant-strength 
beam. 

For a beam imp-ported at the etuis with a Itxul P in the middle, 


E 


PlI) 

«/» 


The deflection of the end upward is 


h'Vmnx 


PI 3 
32 ij 


( 11 ) 


which is one and one-half times as great as that of a beam of uni¬ 
form section. This might have boon taken directly from the 
result for the cantilever. 

For a beam supported at the ends with a load uniformly distributed 


mo , i 

, « - 2 ; 

Wtt 

Fl/nm, - (M u (11) 


which is six-fifths as great as the deflect ion of a beam of uniform 
section. 

122. Rectangular Beams of Constant Breadth.— 

M 2$ f JB , 

1 r ‘ » . > where a is a function of x. 


For a cantilever wilh a load on the end, 

n (1 Px . M oc 

i>- iS7( ,„ml ; -ikyj vp * *. 


DOUBLE INTEGRATION 


E 


E 


d*y 

dx* 

dy 


,« LhTi _ m 
’N&p* ■ 


dx 
Ey - 4/S. 


4 


0 P 

IB ( 

ii P\ 3 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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^3/max 


4 SP [SB 
3 \6P 


and is negative when P is downward. 


At the wall S 


6 PI 

■jr^rr’ which substituted in (4) gives 


El/rnax 


2 PI 3 

3 I m 


(4) 


(fi) 


The deflection is twice as great as that of a beam of uniform sec¬ 
tion of which I m is the moment of inertia. 

For a beam supported at the ends and loaded at the middle, the 

PF 

deflection at the middle is ^ _gj m 

3 

For a cantilever with uniformly distributed load, d? = ^ ’ 

M _ 2_S _ 2_S I SB, 

J d x \3 w 


AREA MOMENTS 


Eym&x 


CM 

}r 


dx = 2S 



dx = 2SL 


At the wall, 




3 wl 2 w 

~£jyi ; •E'S/max 


6 wl A _ Wl 3 

~BD* ~ 2T m ‘ 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


which is four times as great as the deflection of a beam of uniform 
section. 

The equation of the elastic line is found (preferably by double 
integration) to be 

Ey= -2S^(xlog?-x + i). (8) 


For a beam supported at the 
and breadth constant, 

M = j(Z* — **); 


ends with uniformly distributed load, 

j, 6 M Zwflx — x 2 ) 
d ~~SB ~ SB ’’ 


M _2S _ / . 

I ~ d ~ \3 w(te* - x 2 ) 


( 9 ) 
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J x dx 
y/Tx - 


'M n „ I SB C ocdx 

i xix - 2 S ^)ve= 


J I \3u>J 

x dx __ _ i r 


SwJ \/lx — x 2 
l r dz 


where z = ^ — x; dz — — dx. 

Eymi “ = 2 s 4Sfw _ ~ 2 810-1 7 ~ yfd 

(Whence = 0, z = ^ when x = «= 0). 

E y max = 7/2 “ X ) 


' — ** < 12 ) 


2/max 


3 KlP /IT 

STBij* \2 


ZwV 
4 PI) 2 ’ 

Wl 4 (-K 


32 J„, \2 


6.85 wZ 4 
384 I m ' 


123. Beams of Constant Strength and Similar Sections.—In a 

„ 6 M 

beam with square sections, <r = —g-- 

0 j "Px 

For a cantilever with load on the end, d 3 = —g—> 

M _2S _ _2 S*_ m 

I ~ d" ~ (6 Pj**» ' L 1 


AREA MOMENTS 


6 PI v 


, Ey max 


w 2S» f* , _ 6S*» / 9 N 

%max - - ( 6pyrJ 0 XdX 5 (Qp)i ( } 

„ 6 PI „ _36PZ 3 _3PZ 3 r oN 

aS - - 5X)T - 5/ m w 

which is nine-fifths as great as that in a beam of uniform section. 

The deflection at the middle of a beam which is supported at the 
ends and loaded at th& middle is given by, 

„ 3 PI 3 , A s 

ElJmtLX — Qn T W 





[Art. 124 



\ 


U 




) 
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For a cantilever with uniformly distributed load the deflection at 
the qnd is, 


^ 3 wl 4 3 Wl\ 

■ftym&x — or "“or” 

O i m O X m 


(5) 


These equations apply to all cases where the sections are simi¬ 
lar figures as well as to square sections. 


Problem 

1. A beam of constant strength and circular section is supported at points 
5 feet apart and carries a load of 400 pounds in the middle. The diameter at 
the middle is 2 inches and E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch. Find the 
deflection at the middle. 

124. Beams of Two or More Materials.—Beams are frequently 
made of two or more materials having different moduli of elastic¬ 
ity. The most common cases are beams made by bolting iron or 
steel plates to wooden beams, and reinforced concrete beams, in 
which steel rods are embedded in the concrete in the tension side. 

Fig. 151 represents a beam made by bolting a steel plate to the 


WOOD 



Fig. 151.—Beam of two materials. 

bottom of a wooden beam. To find the neutral axis and the sec¬ 
tion modulus, account must be taken of the fact that the modulus 
of elasticity of the wood is less than that of the steel, and that with 
a given deformation, the unit stress in the two materials is pro¬ 
portional to their respective moduli. If the modulus of steel is 
30,000,000 and that of the timber is 1,500,000 pounds per square 
inch, the unit stress in the steel corresponding to a given unit 
elongation is 20 times as great as the unit stress in the timber. 

To find the neutral axis for Fig. 151 the center of gravity may 
be calculated under the assumption that the density of the steel 
is 20 times that of the wood, or the steel may be replaced for the 
purpose of calculation, by a wooden strip, 20 times as wide and of 
the same thickness. 


V 
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A 4-inch by 6-inch wooden beam has a steel plate 1 inch wide and inch 
thick fastened to the lower surface. Find the neutral axis and the maximum 
fiber stress in each material if the modulus of elasticity of the steel is 20 times 
as great as that of the wood, and the bending moment is 30,000 inch-pounds. 

The steel may be replaced by a wooden strip 20 inches wide and % inch 
thick. To get the distance of the center of gravity from the bottom of the 
wood, > * v 

- 24 X3 - 10 X H ' 

y as- — -= 2.04 inches. 

To get the moment of inertia of the equivalent wooden section about the 
common surface. 

i^- 288 , 

- 0.83, 

I = 288.83. ( - 

/o = 288.83 - 34 X 2.04 2 = 147.34 inches/ 

To get the unit stress in the top fibers of the wood 

/!" „ 30,000 X , 

11 o = -- = 806 pounds per square inch. 

In the bottom steel fibers 


= 806 pounds per square inch. 


30,000 X 2.54 X 20 


« — -147 34- = ^>344 pounds per square inch. 

The result for steel is multiplied by 20 because the moment of inertia used 
was calculated on the assumption that the steel was replaced by wood. 


Problems 

(Use E for steel 20 times E for timber in these problems) 

1. A 4-inch by 4-inch timber beam has a 4-inch by inch steel plate on 
the lower surface and a 2-inch by 1-inch plate on the upper surface. Find 
the neutral axis of the combination. What is the maximum fiber stress in 
the steel when that in the wood is 600 pounds per square inch. 

Arcs. Neutral axis 2.10 inches above bottom of timber; fiber stress in steel, 
16,571 pounds per square inch. 

2. A 6-inch by 6-inch timber beam, 10 feet long, has a 6-inch by J^-inch 
steel plate on the top and bottom surfaces. Find the unit stress in the 
steel when a load of 9,000 pounds is put on the middle. 

Ans. 13,720 pounds per square inch. 


Fig. 152 is called a Hitched beam. It is built up of wooden 
beams alternating with steel plates, fastened together by means of 
a few bolts. If the vertical depth of the beams and plates is 
the same, the bolts do not transmit shear at unit stresses below 
the elastic limit. With vertical loads, parallel to the plane of the 
plates, the steel is not used efficiently in. beams of this sort. 
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Flitched beams were once used to some extent, but very little 
at present. Steel I-beams are usually preferable. Wooden 
beams are frequently bolted to the web of an I-beam. This is 
generally done for convenience in attaching woodwork rather 
than for reinforcing the beam. 

When steel is fastened to the top and bottom of a wooden beam, 
it is used efficiently. The combination is equivalent to an I- 
beam section, the timber acting as the web and the steel as the 
flange. 

Such combinations are not used in structures, but are employed 
in vehicles and some classes of machinery. Fig. 153 is a section 




Fig. 152.—Flitched beam. Fig. 153.—Armored wooden beam. 

of the lower end of the dipper handle of a steam shovel. It 
consists of an oak beam made of three pieces (the middle piece is 
omitted at the upper end) with heavy steel plates at the top and 
bottom and thin plates on the sides. Where such beams are 
built up of thin steel shapes the compression side is liable to 
buckle, especially if it is kinked by rough usage, but with plates 
fastened to a solid wooden beam, this buckling is prevented. 
The elastic properties of some wood makes it preferable in many 
cases where there is considerable vibration. 

125. Reinforced-concrete Beams. —Reinforced concrete repre¬ 
sents another form of combination beam. A reinforced-con¬ 
crete beam has steel rods embedded in the concrete near the 
surface in the tension side. Sometimes both tension and com¬ 
pression sides are reinforced. These rods may be ordinary 
round or square steel bars. Usually they are corrugated or 
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otherwise deformed or made of cable or twisted square bar so 
that they will not slip even if the grip of the concrete should be 
weakened. 

Fig. 154 represents a portion of a reinforced-concrete beam 8 
inches by 11 inches in cross-section. The reinforcement consists 
of three rods with centers 1 inch from the bottom of the beam. 
The photograph, Fig. 217, shows a beam of this size after failure. 

In working out the theory of concrete beams, it is customary to 
regard the steel as taking all the tension. If the unit stresses 



Fig. 154.—Reinforced concrete beam. 

are kept low, the concrete on the tension side of the neutral axis 
does exert some tensile stress, but at loads of less than one-third 
of the ultimate strength of the beam fine cracks form in the ten¬ 
sion side and tests show that the steel takes practically all the 
tension at larger loads. 

The per cent . o/ reinforcement in a beam is calculated by dividing 
the area of jbhe steel by the area of the beam section above the 
center of the steeL In Fig. 154 the beam is regarded as an 8- 
inch by 10-inch section; the inch of concrete below the center of the 
rods is considered as simply protecting the steel. With three 
%-inch rods, each of which has a cross-section of 0.307 square 
inch, the reinforcement in the beam of Fig. 154 is 0.921 -s- 80 = 
0.0115 = 1.15 per cent. While it is customary to speak of the 
per cent, of reinforcement, when used in formulas it is expressed 
as a ratio. 

Elaborate formulas have been proposed for the calculation of 
reinforced-concrete beams. Some of these formulas assume that 
the compression curve of concrete is a parabola, which it is not 
The form and the constants of the compression curve vary greatly 
with the materials, the proportions, the care in mixing, the age, 
and the stresses to which it has been subjected. The modulus of 
elasticity is lowered greatly by slight overloads. For these 
reasons there is little use for great refinement of calculation unless 
the computer is provided with carefully determined compression 

14 
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curves of the actual concrete under consideration, and it is now 
customary to work on the assumption that f lie compression curve 
is a straight lino. 

A Joint Committee from The American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, The American Society for Testing Materials, "Hie American 
Railway Engineering Association, and The Association of 
American Portland Cement Manufacturers has prepared a report 
on “Concrete and Reinforced Concrete” and has recommended 
certain formulas and constants. In the articles which follow, 
the important formulas will be given in the form proposed by the 
Joint Committee, and with the same symbols except that h will be 
used for unit stress in place of /. The constants given in Table 
XI agree with the report in round numbers.* 



Pio. in rectangular concrete beam. 


126. Location of the Neutral Axis.—The line OF of Fig. 155 
represents the compressive stress. The depth from the extreme 
compressive fibers to the center of the reinforcement is d and the 
distance from the neutral surface to the extreme fibers is kd, 
where h is a fraction less than unity. The distance from the neu¬ 
tral surface to the center of the reinforcement is (1 — k)d* The 
ratio of the modulus of elasticity of the steel to that of the con¬ 
crete is represented by n; 


If the modulus of elasticity of the steel is 30,000,000 and that of 
the concrete in compression is 2,000,000 pounds per square inch 
the value of n is 15, and this is the value commonly used, al~ 

* Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials , vol. XIII, 
1913. 
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though for concrete having an ultimate strength of from 2,200 to 
2,900 pounds per square inch, the Joint Committee recommends 
that n = 12, and for concrete stronger than 2,900 pounds per 
square inch the Committee recommends n = 10. 

The average unit stress in the steel is given by, 

„ _ ^(1 - k ) a , . 

s * ~~ k ^ 


where S c is the unit compressive stress in the concrete in the ex¬ 
treme fibers. The area of the concrete in compression in a rec¬ 
tangular section is bkd, and the average stress over this area is 


Sc. 

2 


Total compressive stress 


SJcbd 

2 



Total tensile stress in steel = (4) 

a-V 

where A is the area of the steel. The ratio of the area W the 
steel to the area of the concrete is represented by p; -yfpr' . 

A 1,<I 'h> 

v = -q; a = pH f (5) 


As the concrete below the neutral surface is not regarded as taking 
any of the tensile stress, the total tension in the steel equals the 
total compression in the concrete. Equating (3) and (4) and 
substituting for A , 

S c kbd Scpbdn (1 — k) 

__ = --- , (6) 

k 2 = 2 pri (1 — fc), (7) 

k 2 + 2 pnk — 2 pn = 0 , (8) 

k — ^2 pn + (pn) 2 — pn. (9) 


Problems 

1. If the modulus of the steel be taken as 15 times that of the concrete and 

the area of the steel is 1 per cent, of the total area bd, find the distance of the 
neutral axis from the extreme compression fibers. Ans. k = 0.4181|^J 

2 . Solve Problem 1 for a reinforcement of 1.2 per cent, and for 1.6 per 

cent. Ans. 0.446 d, 0.493 d. 

127. Relative Unit Stresses in Concrete and Steel. —When the 
location of the neutral axis has been determined by means of 
equation (9) of Article 126, or by experiment, the relative values 
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of the average compressive stress in the concrete and the average 
tensile stress in the steel may be computed from the relation that 
the total compression equals the total tension. For instance, in 
Problem 1 of the preceding article, the area in compression is 
0.418 bd and the area of the steel is 0.01 bd so that the average 

unit stress in the concrete is as great as that in the steel. 


With a straight-line compression curve for the concrete, the maxi¬ 
mum unit stress in the outer fibers of a rectangular section is 
twice that of the average. If the unit tensile stress in the steel 
of Problem 1, Article 126, is 12,000 pounds per square inch, the 
average unit compressive stress in the concrete is 287 pounds per 
square inch, and the compressive stress in the extreme fibers is 
574 pounds per square inch. 

The unit compressive stress in the extreme fibers may also be 
calculated from the relative distances from the neutral surface 
and the ratio of the two moduli of elasticity. In Problem 1 of 
Article 126, 


i _ kSg 

,c - 


(i) 


Table XI.—Allowable Unit Compressive Stresses in Extreme Fibers 
op Concrete Beams, in Pounds per Square Inch 

Aggregate 1:2:4 1:3:0 


Gravel or hard limestone or sandstone 


Soft limestone or sandstone 


Cinder 


650 


425 


500 


325 


200 


125 


Problems 

1. In Problem 2 of the preceding article, calculate the unit stress in the 

extreme fibers when the average unit tensile stress in the steel is 12,000 
pounds per square inch. Arts. 645 and 778 pounds per square inch. 

2. Solve Problem 1 if the allowable unit stress in the steel is 16,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

With a unit stress in the steel of 12,000 pounds per square inch 
the unit compressive stress in the concrete with 1.6 per cent, 
reinforcement is above the allowed value for 1:2:4 concrete for 
the best material ordinarily used. If the allowable unit stress 
in the steel is 16,000 pounds per square inch (which is the maxi- 
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mum recommended by the Joint Committee) even 1 per cent, 
of reinforcement gives a unit stress in the concrete of over 700 
pounds per square inch so that a richer mix than 1:2:4 must be 
used or the reinforcement kept below 1 per cent, in order to use 
the steel most efficiently. 

Problem 

3. If n = 15 and p = 0.008 what will be the unit stress in the steel when 
the unit stress in the outer fibers of the concrete, calculated on the assump¬ 
tion that the compression curve is a straight line, is 650 pounds per square 
inch. Atis. 15,600 pounds per square inch. 



128. The Resisting Moment.—The resultant compressive 
stress is at the center of gravity of the triangle CFO of Fig. 155. 
The resultant tensile stress is regarded as being at the center of 
the reinforcement, so that the arm of the resisting moment is 

(l — d. The term is represented by the single letter j. 


Resisting moment arm = 


( 1 ~l) d = i* 1 " 


(i) 


Problems 


1. What is the resisting moment arm in Problem 1 of Article 126? 

Am. jd = 0.86 d. 

The resisting moment is either total stress multiplied by the moment arm, 



(In the following problems n *= 15, S e = 650 lb./in. 2 ) 

2 . A reinforced-concrete beam for a span of 15 feet is 10 inches wide and 12 
inches deep to center of reinforcement. The reinforcement consists of three 
deformed bars, each having a cross-section of 0.39 square inch. The beam 
weighs 125 pounds per linear foot. What is the maximum safe load on the 
middle, based on the compressive strength of the concrete? What is the unit 
tensile stress in the steel at this load. 

Am. M = 167,000 inch-pounds; maximum safe load 2,770 pounds. 

3. In Problem 2 find the unit stress in the steel by dividing the moment by 

the resisting arm to get the total tension, and then dividing by the area of the 
steel. Arts. 15,560 pounds per square inch. 

4. Design a reinforced-concrete beam for a span of 20 feet to carry a 
load of 800 pounds per foot including its own weight, using 1 per cent rein¬ 
forcement. 
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An approximate value of the resisting moment may be computed from 
the expression: 1J 

M = 0.8 d X Ass. y 

The moment arm is always a little greater than (D.$>d and the total tensile 
stress in the reinforcement is As a . Of course, if the percentage of reinforce¬ 
ment is too great the compressive stress in the concrete will be too high. 


129. Steel Ratio.—It was shown in Article 127 that when the 
percentage of reinforcement is too great, the concrete stress will 
exceed its allowable value before the steel is fully stressed. The 
ratio of the steel area to total area may be found for any allowable 
unit stresses. From the equality of the total tensile and com¬ 
pressive stress, 


S c kbd 

2 


'sAj 


( 1 ) 


from which 


2 s s A 2 s s p 
~ SJbd ~ Sc * 


( 2 ) 


From equation (8) of Article 126, 

k 2 + 2 pnk = 2 pn. (3) 

Eliminating k between equations (2) and (3), 



Problem 

Find the steel ratio if the allowable unit compressive stress in the concrete 
is 600 pounds per square inch, the allowable tensile stress in the steel is 
15,000 pounds per square inch and the ratio of the modulus of elasticity of 
the steel to that of the concrete is 15. Ans . p = 0.0075. 

See Report of the Joint Committee on €t Concrete and Reinforced Con¬ 
crete,” Proceedings of The American Society for Testing Materials , 1913, page 
278. 


i 
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CHAPTER XII 


BENDING COMBINED WITH TENSION OR 
COMPRESSION 

130. Transverse and Longitudinal Loading.—It often hap¬ 
pens that a beam is subjected to a direct tension or compression 
in the direction of its length and a transverse force producing 
a bending moment. The unit stress at any point in a given 
section is the sum of the direct stress and the bending stress at 
that point. For example, o „ „ (f B 

suppose a 4-inch by 4-inch 1 A 1MM 

post stands vertical and sup- r 000 ! C III11M^ 111 111111111IIIn 

ports a load of 4,000 pounds ~ >4 S” 200# direct 1 stress 881 ™ 

at the top. The direct com- ^ j, IlTEN8, °2| 

pressive stress is 250 pounds " A 

per square inch. Suppose E ^ttffll 11111111.1.111111111 F 

! . . ~ 222/ I P^benoinq stress 

this post is fixed at the bot- I 

tom (Fig. 156), and that a |§y§l Jr tension 200 * 

horizontal push of 200 pounds 1 

is applied 2 feet from the lllllll B 

bottom. This transverse C ' E 11 111^' - D ' F 

t. ! . *1 j P^ D,RECT 8TRE88 

force produces a tensile stress 

of 450 pounds per square mr IV 

inch in the outer fibers at the compression iq<P 

i ,, 11 . , n ,1 Fig. 156.— Post with compression 

bottom on the side of the and bending. 

push and a compressive 

stress of the same magnitude in the opposite side. The 
resultant stress is 700 pounds per square inch in the one 
side and 200 pounds per square inch in the other. Fig. 
156, IV, shows the distribution of the stress, compression 
being represented by the vertical distance downward. In Fig. 
156, II, there is the compression alone due to the direct load of 
4,000 pounds. Fig. 156, III, shows the unit stress due to bend¬ 
ing; it is 450 pounds per square inch compression on the left side 
and 450 pounds per square inch tension on the right. At the 
middle of the section it is zero. In Fig. 156, IV, the two unit 
stresses are combined. The line JtJF , which is the zero line for 
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Fig. 156.- 


‘'COMPRE88ION 450” 


D,RECT 8TRE8a 
Compression 700^ 

•Post with, compression 
and bending. 
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the bending stress, is placed on the line CD, which represents 
the compressive stress in II. The combined unit compressive 
stress on the left side is 250 + 450 = 700 pounds per square inch. 
On the right side the combined stress is 450 tension minus 250 
compression, or 200 pounds per square inch tension. The unit 
stress is zero at % inch from the right side of the post. 

Unit stress = Formula XXIV. 

where P is the total load parallel to thejen^th of the beam and 
M is the ben from anv source w hatever. Since 

v has the positive sign on one side of the neutral axis and the 
negative sign on the other side, the second term may be positive 
or negative, according to the position. 

Problems 

1. A wooden post 6 inches square and 6'feet high carries a load 7,200 
pounds on the top and is pushed south by a horizontal force of 240 pounds 
applied 1 foot from the top. Find the maximum unit tensile and com¬ 
pressive stress at the bottom. 

Ans. 600 pounds per square inch compressive stress on south. 

200 pounds per square inch tensile stress on north. 

2. At what distance from the top is the unit tensile stress in north face 

equal to zero? Ans, 42 inches. 

3. A solid concrete wall 12 feet high and 6 feet thick is subjected to a water 
pressure which varies as the depth and which is 62.5 pounds per square foot 
at a depth of 1 foot. Find the unit stress at the bottom of the wall on each 
side when the water just reaches the top, the weight of a cubic foot of con¬ 
crete being 150 pounds. 

Ans. 8.33 pounds per square inch tension. 

33.3 pounds per square inch compression. 

4. What load per running foot on the wall of Problem 3 will reduce the 
unit tensile stress to zero? 

131. Eccentric Loading.—Fig. 157 represents a rigid bar G 
supported by three equal rubber bands (or springs) which are 
symmetrically placed and suspended from a rigid horizontal 
support. Each of the bands is stretched the same amount and 
the bar hangs in a horizontal position. Fig. 157, II, shows the 
same bar with a load P at the middle. The rubber bands are 
equally stretched and the bar remains in a horizontal position. 
If the load P be moved to the right, as in Fig. 157, III, the middle 
band receives the same elongation as in the preceding case, while 
the left band is elongated less and the right band more. If the 
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load be moved still farther to the right, a place is reached where 
the left end is elevated above the position which it occupied 
before the load was applied, so that no load whatever comes on the 
left band. If, instead of the rubber bands, helical springs were 
used, the spring on the side away from the load would come into 
compression when the load is shifted a considerable distance from 
the middle. 

Instead of the rubber 4”—fl— TP 41—[4—[P 41 -. ■ ( ]— [ P 

bands a continuous sheet 
of rubber or metal might _g l _ 

be used. If such a sheet is 41^ , -—lh 1 

fastened to a rigid body at /p\ 

the top and bottom and a I 11 hi 

load is applied considerably Tig. 157. — Eccentric loading of rubber 

to one side of the center, ands * 

there is elongation on that side and a shortening or buckling on 

the other. A similar result obtains when a compressive load is 

applied to a body. Fig. 158 shows a block of soft rubber with 

the load central, and Fig. 158, II, shows the effect of moving 

this load a little to one side. 

r— -* Considering the bar G of Fig. 157, III, it is seen 

h-r 1 that the effect of the eccentric load is a transla¬ 

tion downward, of the same magnitude as that 
1 due to the central load in II, together with a ro- 
tation about the bottom of the middle band as an 
axis. Taking moments about the point C, equilib- 
rium occurs when the moment of the load P with 
respect to C is equal to the moment of the excess 
a of tension on the right band plus the moment of 

1 \ the deficiency of tension on the left band. Sup- 

WMMtm pose that the bands are 4 inches apart, and that a 
Fig. 158. load of 1 pound stretches the bands 0.4 inch. One 
sion°^thd1- pound will stretch a single band 1.2 inches. Now 
rect and with move the load of 1 pound 2 inches to the right of the 
foading/ 110 middle. The moment of the load is 2 inch-pounds, 
which is balanced by a force of 0.5 pound at 4 
inches. The tension in the right band is 0.25 pound more than 
that in the middle, and the tension in the left band is 0.25 
pound less. If the load is moved more than 3 inches from the 
middle, the tension in the left band becomes less than it was 
before the load was applie^. 


Fig. 158. 
—Compres¬ 
sion with di¬ 
rect and with 
e c c en trie 
loading. 
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Fig. 159,1, shows a short block B resting on a rigid support and 
carrying a rigid block C. Fig. 159, II, shows the plan and eleva¬ 
tion of the block B compressed by a force transmitted by the 
block C. Block C is not shown in Fig. 159, II. It is assumed 
that C is perfectly rigid, or is so loaded that its lower surface 
and the upper surface of B remain plane. The resultant of all 
the forces transmitted through the upper block is P, and, for the 
present, it is assumed that the line of action of this resultant 


O dA 



Fig. 159.—Short block with eccentric loading. 


passes through one of the principal axes of inertia of the section 
at a distance e from the center of gravity. The line 0-0' in the 
plan is the other principal axis of inertia. The distance e is 
called the eccentricity of the load. The base of B is supposed to 
remain horizontal while the upper surface makes an angle 6 with 
the horizontal. If A l is the compression of the fibers at the center 
of gravity, at a distance v from 0-0', the total compression is 
A l + vd . 


Unit compression = 


A l + vd 
l 


(1) 


Unit stress = 


P(A l -f- vd ) 

l 


( 2 ) 


On an element of area dA at a distance v from the center of grav¬ 
ity of the section 


stress = 


E(Al+jd) d± 


(3) 


The total stress on the entire section is 


C c 'Ett . r 


: *Evd 


dA. 


(4) 


\ 

\ 
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Hiatus <; is inuasuiwl from n lino I.lmmgh th« cantor <*f gravity the 
last, integral of (4) is zero and 


-I? 


BA/,, KM, 

- , <(■'! , A 


wham #« in the unit compressive stress at ilia aantar of gravity 
of tha, section. 

The unit deformation and unit xtrexx at the center of gravity are 
the name with an eccentric toad ax they would tw if the toad were 
central» 

Taking moments about tha line 0 O' or any parallel line through 
the tarn tar of any section, 

/V F ‘f f vdA 4- f I I'-dA («) 


The first integral of (0) vanishes ho that. 


"f f,M + f |4 m 

vanishes so t hat, 
ico r.... KOI 

J i J v " dA '' /, ; 


Prv K 0 » 


which in the unit stress at a distance v from the center of gravity 
canned by the additional elongation due to the rotation of the 
top surface about 0 O'. The entire unit strew at a distance v 
from the line 0 O' is. 


I* l*vv P 

A " 4 


Atv 
t 1 


Formula XXIV. 


where M in the moment of the resultant force about a line through 
the center of gravity of the section. When e and v are on the 
same Hide of the center of gravity the sign of the last term m 
positive. When they are on opposite sides the sign is negative. 

Formula XXIV aw applied to eccentric loading* might In* de¬ 
rived from the principle of Mechanics* that a force along any 
line may bo replaced by an equal force along any other line, and 
a couple whose moment is the product of either force multiplied 
by the distance between them. In Fig. 100 the load P at the top 
at a distance e from the center may he replaced by force P at 
the center and a couple the moment of which is Pc and the direc¬ 
tion of rotation is clockwise. The two equal and oppositely 
directed forces which comprise this couple may Ins regarded as 

* Hoskins 1 “Theoretical Mechanic*/’ Art. 94 ; MAtutKtt'H “Technical 

Mechanic#/' Art. 3L 
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having any magnitude, position, and direction in their plane, pro¬ 
vided the product of one force by the distance between them is 
Pe . The reaction at the bottom may likewise be regarded as 
equivalent to a reaction P at the center and a counterclockwise 
moment Pe. An eccentric load may be regarded as equivalent to 


_ 1 



VA. 

cp 

' 



-HP 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r* 


c ^ 


1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C! B 


c ± 




COUPLE 


-i* 


COUPLE dR-eP 


Fig. 160.—Block with eccentric loading. 


a load at the center and a bending moment which is the product 
of the load multiplied by its eccentricity. 

Fig. 161 shows large eccentricity, the resultant load lying en¬ 
tirely outside of the section. Here the existence of bending and 
direct stress together is almost self-evident. Consider the por- 






G 




T 

c 


i 






Fig. 161.—Large eccentricity. 


tion above any section (?. Resolving vertically, the vertical reac¬ 
tion at the section is equal to the load P at the top. Taking 
moments about an axis perpendicular to the plane of the paper 
through the center of the section (?, the resisting moment of the 
section must equal the moment eP . Fig. 161, II, shows the effect 
of compression and Fig. 161, III, the effect of tension. 
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Formula XXIV as applied to eccentric loading assumes that 
the section at which the load is applied remains plane. If the 
load is concentrated, this will not be the case and the results of 
the formula will be only approximate. If the block under stress 
is of some length, the sections near the middle are practically 
plane and the formula applies with greater accuracy. 

The derivation also assumes that E is constant, which limits 
the formula to unit stresses below the elastic limit. Since the 



Fig. 162. —Eccentric loading. 


stress on one side is greater than on the other, it will reach the 
elastic limit before the other and there will be a shifting of the 
neutral axis, so that the error due to this cause will be greater 
than in a beam subjected to bending alone. 

Formula XXIV applies approximately to hooks, subject to the 
correction for curvature. In any case, when there is appreciable 
deflection, the eccentricity is measured from the center of gravity 
of the loaded section to the line of the load. 

Compression combined with bending is shown in Fig. 162. 
The forces P are applied to the wrenches by the screw clamp. 
The wrenches as cantilevers transmit the bending moments and 
direct compression to the bar. The experiment may easily be 
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performed by two wrenches and a steel or wooden bar, the force 
being applied to the wrenches by hand. The bar will bend as in 
Fig. 161, II, if the forces are toward each other, and as in Fig. 
161, III, if the forces are from each other. 

The clamp of Fig. 162 is subjected to tension and bending. 
The eccentricity is the distance from the center of the screw to the 
center of gravity of any section. In a hook the load line joins 
the shank with the point which is immediately below it when 
loaded. This point is, of course, the point in the concave portion 
which is farthest from the shank. The eccentricity is the dis¬ 
tance of this load line from the center of gravity of the section. 


Problems 

1. A 4-inch by 6-inch short block is subjected to a compressive load of 
6,000 pounds, the line of the resultant load being )>£ inch from the axis of the 
block, and in the plane parallel to the 6-inch faces, which passes through the 
axis. Find the maximum compressive stress and the minimum stress. 

Ans. Maximum, 375 pounds per square inch. 

Minimum, 125 pounds per square inch compression. 

2. In Problem 1 solve for the case when the load is 1 inch from the axis. 

Ans. 500 pounds per square inch, 0. 

3. A solid circular rod 2 inches in diameter is subjected to a pull of 15,000 
pounds. Find the maximum and minimum unit stress if the line of the load 
is 0.1 inch from the axis of the rod. 

Ans. 6,684 and 2,865 pounds per square inch tension. 

4. Solve Problem 3 if the line of the load is 0.3 inch from the axis of the 

rod. Ans. 10,505 pounds per square inch tension. 

955 pounds per square inch compression. 

5. Solve Problem 4 if the rod is hollow with inside diameter 1 inch. 

Ans. 12,478 pounds per square inch tension. 

254 pounds per square inch tension. 

6. A block b wide and d thick, of rectangular section, has the load so placed 
that the unit stress in the outer fibers on one side is zero. If the line of 
load is in the plane of symmetry parallel to the faces of breadth d, what is 


the eccentricity? 


Ans. 


7. What eccentricity in a solid circular section of radius a will make the 

a 


unit stress on one side zero? 


Ans. 


e = 


8. A hollow circular cylinder of outside radius a and inside radius b is so 
loaded that the unit stress on one side is zero. What is the eccentricity? 


Ans. e = 




4 a 


9. A solid wall has the resultant load 2 feet from the front edge. The load 
is 12 tons per running foot. Assuming that the load is so distributed that 
the top remains plane, find the unit stress in tons per square foot at the front 
edge if the breadth of the wall is 4 feet, 6 feet, 8 feet, 10 feet. 

Ans. 3, 4, 3.75, 3.36 tons per square foot compression. 
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10. In a hook of circular section the distanoe from the center of gravity 
of the section to the line of the load is 3 inches. The load is 1,600 pounds 
and the diameter of the section is 2 inches. Using Formula XXIV, find 
the approximate value of the maximum tensile and compressive stress. 

Ans. 6,621 pounds per square inch tension. 

5,602 pounds per square inch compression. 


132. Relation of Maximum Unit Stresses to Form of Section.— 

Formula. XXIV may be written, 


s 



where r is the radius of gyration of the section with respect to an 
axis through the center of gravity. Let c x be the distance to the 
extreme fiber on the side of the eccentric load, and let c 2 be the 
distance to the extreme fiber on the opposite side. If it is de¬ 
sired that the unit tensile stress and the unit compressive stress at 
the outer fibers shall be numerically equal, 



c 2 — Ci = 


2r 2 

e 


( 2 ) 


With a given section, so that ci, c 2 , and r are known, 
equation (2) makes it possible to find at once the eccentricity 
at which the two units stresses at the outer fibers are numeric¬ 
ally equal. 

If it is desired that one unit stress shall be n times as great as 
the other, 


n + 


neci 

r 2 



c 2 — nc i 


(n + 1 )r 2 
e 


(3) 

(4) 


Problems 

1. In a bar of circular section subjected to tension, the eccentricity is 

one-half the radius. What is the ratio of the maximum unit compressive 
stress to the maximum unit tensile stress? Am. 

2 . Solve Problem 1 if the eccentricity is one-half the radius. 

3. A short piece of a 10-inch 15-pound channel in compression has the 
resultant load 0.4 inch from the center of gravity of the section on a line 
through the center of gravity perpendicular to the web on the side of the web 
on which the flanges are located. Find the ratio of the maximum unit com' 
pressive to the maximum unit tensile stress. 
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133. Maximum Eccentricity without Reversing Stress.—A 

brick pier laid in lime mortar has practically no tensile strength, 
and the tensile strength of masonry laid in cement is not reliable. 
For this reason the load on a masonry pier should always bo 
placed so that the stress over the entire section shall be com¬ 
pressive . Problem 6 of Article 131 showed that a load on a 
rectangular section at a distance from the center greater than 
one-sixth of the dimension of the section in this direction pro¬ 
duces a negative stress in the outer fibers in the opposite side. 
For this reason it is a rule of architects and engineers that the 
resultant load shall not fall outside of the middle third in the case 
of rectangular columns or piers. 

The statement that the load must lie inside the middle third 
means that if the load is on the line SD, Fig. 163, through the 
center of the rectangle parallel to the side d , 
it must lie in the middle third of this line. 
In the same way, if the load falls on the line 
FGj it must be between the points CiCi on 
this line. CC is one-third of the length BD. 

From Problem 7 of Article 131 it is seen that 
with piers of solid circular section, the load 
must not lie outside of a circle whose diam¬ 
eter is one-fourth that of the pier. With a 
hollow pier the circle may be greater with¬ 
out reversing the stress, so that with eccentric loading in the 
case of materials which are weak in tension, a hollow pier 
may be stronger than a solid one of the same outside diameter. 

For other sections the maximum eccentricity without reversing 
stress may easily be calculated from Formula XXIY. Using the 
negative sign, since the fibers with zero stress are on the side of the 
center of gravity opposite to the eccentricity, - 



Problems 


1. A hollow pier is 24 inches square on the outside and 16 inches square 
inside. How great may be the eccentricity on a line through the center par¬ 
allel to the sides without reversing the stress? 

832 

Am. e = i2~~ X ~ 12 “ ^ inches. 


G 


_1 

Ci 

A 

c 

C 1 

a —> 


F 


Pig. 163.—Max¬ 
imum eccentricity 
on principal axes 
of rectangular sec¬ 
tion. 
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2. In a solid pier 12 inches square, how far may the resultant be placed 

from the center of gravity of the section if it is on a line through the center 
parallel to two faces? Ans. 2 inches. 

3. Solve Problem 2 if the load is on a diagonal. Ans. 1.41 inches. 

4. A square section of side b has the resultant load at a point C, the coordi¬ 
nates of which are ( x , y), Fig. 164, I. Show that when the unit stress at F is 
zero, the position of C satisfies the equation 

6 x + 6 y — b. 

Suggestion. —The moment of inertia of a square section being the same 
for all axes through the center, the rotation will be about the axis 03 
perpendicular to OC. The distance of the extreme fibers at F from this axis 
is equal to EB. 

The distance 

b 

EB = 2 (cos 9 + sin 9 ). 

i = b ~. 

1 12 

For zero stress at the corner, F, 

e(coa 9 + sin 6) — j- 

. & 
x 4 . y = 


134. Resultant Load not on a Principal Aids.—In all the 

problems of the preceding articles, the resultant load fell on one 
principal axis and rotation took place about the other principal 



Fig. 164.—Eccentric load not on principal axis. 


axis. In the case of a round or square section, the moment of 
inertia is the same for all axes through the center of gravity, and 
any such axis may be regarded as a principal axis. In other sec¬ 
tions, when the load does not fall on a principal axis, the axis of 
rotation is not the line OE normal to OC, but is some line OG 
(Fig. 164, III) between OE and the axis for which I is a minimum. 

As in the case of beams where the bending moment is not in the 
plane of a principal axis of inertia (Article 68), it is necessary to 
resolve the moment into two components perpendicular to these 
axes and calculate separately the unit stress at any point due to 
these components. The actual stress at the point is the sum of 

ift ( 
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these and the direct stress. In Fig. 164, III, X-X and F-F are 
the two principal axes of inertia, and the resultant load on the 
section passes through the point C, the coordinates of which with 
respect to the principal axes are x and y . 

The component of the moment about the X axis is Py } and 
about the F axis is Px. The bending stress at a point (x X) yi) 

PXX\ 

due to the moment Px is —y —, where I y is the moment of inertia 


with respect to the Y axis which is perpendicular to the plane of 
the moment. 

The total unit stress at any point (x x yi) is, 



i Pyy i 

+ lx 


( 1 ) 


If x and Xi have the same sign, the second term of the second 
member of (1) is positive, and if y and y x have the same sign the 
third term is positive. 


Example 

A rectangular block 12 inches long, measured from east to west, and 10 
inches wide is subjected to a load of 3,600 pounds 2 inches from the east edge 
and 2 inches from the north edge. Find the unit stress at each corner. 

The bending stress at the north and south edges due to the couple of 10,800 
inch-pounds is 54 pounds per square inch. The bending stress at the east 
and w'est edges due to the couple of 14,400 inch-pounds is 60 pounds per 
square inch. The direct compression is 30 pounds per square inch. The 
unit stresses at the corners are: 144 pounds compression at the northeast 
corner; 24 pounds compression at the northwest corner; 84 pounds tension 
at the southwest corner; 36 pounds compression at the southeast corner. 

Problems 

1. A rectangle 8 inches long and 6 inches wide has a load of 1,200 pounds 
applied 2J£ inches from one 8-inch side, and 3H inches from one 6-inch side. 
Find the unit stress at each corner. 

Ans . 50, 25, 0, 25 pounds per square inch. 

2. A rectangular post 6 inches by 10 inches has the 10-inch sides in the 
meridian. A load of 2,400 pounds is applied 1 inch north and 1 inch east of 
the middle. A horizontal push of 200 pounds is 20 inches above the bottom 
directed south 30 degrees west, the line of the push passing through the 
center of the section. Find the unit stress at each corner at the bottom. 

36.03 pounds at northeast corner. 

22.69 pounds at northwest corner. 

43.97 pounds at southwest corner. 

57.31 pounds at southeast corner. 
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To find the maximum eccentricity in any direction without re¬ 
versing stress. 





( 2 ) 


where r y is the radius of gyration with respect to the Y axis. It 
will usually happen that both the second and third term will be 
negative. 

Example 



CHAPTER XIII 


COLUMNS 

135. Definition.—In the discussion of the preceding chapter, 
no consideration was made of the deflection of the body and the 
effect of this deflection in changing the amount of eccentricity. 
In tension the deflection is such as to diminish the eccentricity 
(Fig. 161, III). In compression, on the other hand, the de¬ 
flection increases the eccentricity and consequently increases 
the unit stress (Fig. 161, II). A yard stick 
may be placed with one end on the floor and a 
compressive force applied with the hand to the 
other end. When the force reaches a certain 
amount, the stick suddenly bends and may 
deflect several inches from the straight line. 
The original eccentricity of possibly 0.01 inch 
is increased to several inches and the unit stress 
may be sufficient to cause rupture. If the 
stick is placed with one end on a platform scale, 
as in Fig. 165, it is found that the load which 
produces a deflection of 2 inches is little, if any, 
greater than the load which causes a deflec¬ 
tion of 1 inch. The resisting moment has 
been nearly doubled, but the external mo¬ 
ment has likewise been doubled, owing to 
the increased length of the moment arm. 

A compression member whose length is several times as great 
as its smallest transverse dimension is called a column. .There is 
no definite ratio of length to diameter at which a compression 
member ceases to be a short block and becomes a column. The 
formulas of Article 137 will show, that when the ratio of the length 
to the smallest transverse dimension is less than 10, the error made 
by neglecting the deflection is so small that it may ordinarily be 
neglected. Some engineers call a compression member of length 
less than 15 diameters a short block or pier and calculate it by the 
methods of the preceding chapter. 

228 



Fig. 165.—A long 
column. 
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Columns may be vertical, as the intermediate posts of bridges, 
or horizontal, as the top chords of a bridge. The connecting rod 
of an engine is a column during the forward stroke. When a 
column is vertical, the only bending moment is that due to the 
eccentricity of the load and the deflection. When a column is 
horizontal or inclined, its own weight applied as a beam becomes 
an appreciable factor. The rafters supporting a roof act as col¬ 
umns and inclined beams. 

A compression member of some length is frequently called a 
strut . 

136. Column Theory.—Fig. 166 represents a vertical column 
with ends free to turn without friction about 
horizontal axes perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. Fig. 166,1, represents the actual column 
with deflection somewhat exaggerated, and 
Fig. 166, II, shows the central axis of the col¬ 
umn with all horizontal distances enlarged. In 
order that formula XV may apply without 
change of letters, the X axis is taken vertical 
(parallel to the length of the column) and the 
Y axis is horizontal and positive toward the left 
(so that in turning from the X axis to the Y axis 
the rotation is counterclockwise). The column 
might be taken horizontal and the bending 
moment neglected with the same result. The 
origin of coordinates is at the lower end at the 
center of gravity of the section. At a section 
at a distance x from the origin, the moment arm 
with respect to an axis through the center of 
gravity of the section normal to the plane of 
the load and the axis of the column is y + e, and 

Moment = P(y + e). 

The eccentricity e is measured from the line of the load to the 
center of gravity of the section in order that its sign may be the 
same as the sign of y . When the load is on the negative side of 
the X axis (as in Fig. 166), so that e and y are positive, the center 
of curvature is on the negative side and, consequently, the second 
cl^TJ 

derivative, is negative. In the same way, if the eccentricity 
were on the other side of the column so that the deflection would 



Fig. 166.—Col¬ 
umn deflection. 
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d*u 

come on the right (negative), ^ would always be positive. The 

second derivative has the negative sign when y and e are positive 
and the positive sign when y and e are negative. 

Since the signs of the second derivative and the moment arm 
are opposite, the differential equation is 
■d 2 y 


El 


dx 2 


-P (y + e). 


This equation may be written 

<Py ,Py _eP_ 
dx* El El’ 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


which is a differential equation of the second order and first de¬ 
gree with the right-hand member constant. The student familiar 
with Differential Equations will write it: 

(• D ' + m)y--m■ ® 

The solution of (3) is: 


V = Ci cos x + C 2 sin x - e. 


(4) 


The term 


JeI x * s an an ^ e * n ra( iians 

under the radical sign. The angle may be written 


(Notice that x is not 
!pb* 


It 


does not apply to any angle on the diagram.) 

The student who is not familiar with Differential Equations 
may verify (4) by performing the inverse operations to get (2). 
A solution of a differential equation may always be proved by 
differentiating and eliminating the constants of integration. 
Since this equation is of the second order, two differentiations are 

d 2r u 

necessary. Differentiate (4) twice to get “ and substitute this 

and the value of y from (4) in (2). The result is an identity, 
which proves that (4) is a solution of (2). 

To obtain the integration constants, the conditions are 
y = 0 when x = 0, and y = 0 when x = l. 

From the first condition: 

Ci cos 0 — e = 0; 

Ci = e; 


= e cos 




x + Ci sin 


x — e. 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
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Substituting the second condition in (6): 



Equation (9) gives the deflection at any point of a column with 
ends free to turn but not free to move laterally. It is a sine curve. 
To find the point of maximum deflection, differentiate and set 

the first derivative equal to zero and find that x = ^ is the posi¬ 
tion required. We might have assumed, from the symmetry of 
the figure, that the maximum deflection is at the middle and used 
this instead of the second condition in getting the constant C 2 . 
To get the maximum deflection at the middle: 


eycos 


2/max 
2/max := 0 SeC 


pi,. Ip 1 . [pi . 

EI 2 + tan \EI 2 Sin \EI n 1 


EI_2 
P_ l 
EI 2 


2/max = e sec 


1 M ^EI 2 ( COs2 4eI 2 + Sln2 4eI 2 J e] 

( 10 ) 

2/max + e = e sec k- = esec -\/-r-krr Formula XXV. 
Maximum moment = eP sec 
Maximum unit stress 


P_ l 
EI 2 
P_ l 
EI 2‘ 


4 


14 EI 


PI 2 
4 EI 


P , ePc 

: j + T-sec 
JP / €C 

Maximum unit stress = -rl 1 + -= sec 

A\ r 2 


Maximum unit stress 


4 , 

;(i + \( 

K i+ ?- 


pi 2 

4 EI’ 

w 

4 El 

ILl 

AE2r 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


(15) 


The ratio of the length of a column to its least radiusjiLgyration 


© 


is called its slenderness ratio . 
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1. A wooden bar 1 inch square and 5 feet long, as a column with round 
ends, has the line of the load 0.1 inch from the center of the sections. When 
the load is 200 pounds and E is 1,500,000 pounds per square inch, what is 
the deflection at the middle? 

rpjr 

Ans. \j 47 gj = 1.2 radians; y miXX + e « 0.276 inch; y mQlX ~ 0.176 inch. 

2. In Problem 1 find the maximum moment and the maximum compress¬ 
ive stress if the load is on a line through the center of the section parallel 
to one side. 

Ans. 55.18 inch-pounds; 531 pounds per square inch. 

3. Solve Problem 2 if the load is on the diagonal of the section. 

Ans . 668 pounds per square inch. 

4 . A 2 -inch round steel rod 10 feet long is used as a column with ends 
free to turn. Find the deflection at the middle and the maximum fiber 
stress on the concave side when the load is 8,000 pounds and the eccentricity 
is 0.1 inch, if E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch. 

Ans. 2 / m ax + e = 0.1 sec 63° 21 ' = 0.2230 inch. 

Maximum S 0 = 4,814 pounds per square inch. 

5. What would be the deflection and maximum unit stress in Problem 
4 if the load were made 10,000 pounds? 

6 . A column with ends free to turn is made of a 2 -inch round steel rod for 
which E is 30,000,000 pounds per square inch. The length is 5 feet. Find 
the deflection at the middle and the maximum unit stress for loads of 
20,000 pounds, 30,000 pounds, 50,000 pounds, 60,000 pounds, and 70,000 
pounds for eccentricities of 0.01 inch and 0.1 inch. 


Am. Load 


20,000, 30,000, 50,000, 60,000, 70,000. 


Unit stress 


For e - 0.01, 6,763 10,340 19,295 32,483, infinite. 
For e - 0.1, 10,337 17,500 49,800 154,000, infinite. 


Consideration of the answers of Problem 6 shows that the unit 
stress for a load of 50,000 pounds with an eccentricity of 0.01 inch 
is only a little greater than the unit stress for a load of 30,000 
pounds with an eccentricity of 0.1 inch. For the load of 50,000 
pounds and eccentricity of 0.1 inch the calculated unit stress is 
49,800 pounds per square inch. With ordinary steel this would 
produce failure. A load of 64,570 pounds will cause failure with 
a column of these dimensions, no matter how small the eccentric- 

rprjT T 

ity, for this load makes the angle \/|^j equal to g, the secant of 

which is infinity. If it were possible to have the load exactly cen¬ 
tral, when the load reaches this critical value the column would be 
in a state of unstable equilibrium; the least vibration would start 
it to bending, and it would continue to bend without increase of 
load until it failed. 
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The formulas of this article are calculated on the assumption 
that E is constant. They are valid, therefore, only to the propor¬ 
tional elastic limit. While tests have shown that columns made 
of one piece will support loads considerably above the yield point 
of the material, tests of built-up columns show that these fail 
when the yield point is reached.* The yield point of structural 
steel is a little above the proportional elastic limit. It is best 
to base the factor of safety on the proportional elastic limit. 

Within the elastic limit these formulas are experimentally and 
theoretically correct. When the dimensions of the column are 
given and the eccentricity is known, equation (13) gives the true 
unit stress, and may be used to determine whether a given column 
will carry a given load with safety. 

137. Application of Column Formulas.—When it comes to com¬ 
puting the total load P which a given column will carry with a 
certain allowable unit stress, or to designing a column for a given 
load, these equations are not convenient, since neither of these 
quantities is expressed explicitly. Such problems must be 
solved by the method of trial and error. 

When a number of such problems are to be solved, it is a great 
saving of time to represent equation (15) by means of curve 

P l 

or table. To determine the relative values of and - which 

makes the maximum unit stress in the concave side of the column 
at the point of maximum deflection equal to the ultimate strength 
of the material, equation (15) may be written: 


ec 

-r sec 
r 2 


4 . 


L.± 

AE2r 


P 

A 


( 1 ) 


where s u is the ultimate strength of the material. It is difficult 

P l 

to solve for corresponding to a given value of but it is easy 
Jx r 

l P 

to solve for - corresponding to a given -j- 


Table XII gives most of the calculation for structural steel for 
which E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch and the ultimate 
strength is taken as 36,000 pounds per square inch, for the case 

6C 

where the eccentricity is such that ^ = 0.2. 

* See tests of columns for the Pennsylvania Railroad, by Buchanan, 
Engineering News , Dec. 26, 1907. 
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Table XII. —Ultimate Unit Load on a Column with Round Ends 
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E = 29,000,000 and s u = 36,000 pounds per square inch; = 0.2. 


p 

A 

0.2 se° -Vg-L 

se °NS?-; 

yjUl 

\AJ2r 

i 

i 

j 

Degrees 

Radians 

r < 

1,000 

35.0 

175. 

00 

CD 

o 

O 

1.565 

533. 

3,000 

11.0 

55. 

88° 58' 

1.553 

305. 

6,000 

5.0 

25. 

87° 42' 

1.531 

213. 

10,000 

2.6 

13. 

85° 35' 

1.494 

161. 

15,000 

1.4 

7. 

81° 47' 

1.427 

126. 

18,000 

1.0000 

5.000 

00 

o 

to 

GO 

1.370 

1 

110. 

20,000 

0.8000 

4.000 

75° 31' 

1.318 

100. 

22,000 

0.6363 

3.182 

71° 41' 

1.251 

90.8 

24,000 

0.5000 

2.500 

66° 25' 

1.159 

80.6 

25,000 

0.4400 

2.200 

62° 58' 

1.099 

76.6 

26,000 

0.3846 

1.923 

58° 40' 

1.024 

68.4 

27,000 

0.3333 

1.667 

53° 08' 

0.927 

60.8 

28,000 

0.2857 

1.429 

45° 34' 

0.795 

51.2 

29,000 

0.2414 

1.207 

34° 03' 

0.594 

37.6 

30,000 

0.2000 

1.000 

0° 0' 

0.000 

0.0 

1 


To find the value of - which makes the maximum unit stress 36,000 

pounds per square inch when the unit load is 15,000 pounds per square 

. , . , ec 

inch, with ~ 2 = 0 . 2 , 


36,000 

15,000 


— 1.4 = 0.2 sec 


(4 

,LpE±\_. 

\ \29,0002r/ 


15,000 l \ 
29,000,000 2 r) 


V297500 27 = 81 ° 47 ' = L427 radians. 
h 2 X 1.421^ = 126. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Curve I of Pig. 167 is drawn from the data of Table XII. 
Curve II of this figure is for the case when the eccentricity is 
zero, and is called Euler’s curve. 

rm l 

The two curves approach each other for large values of - 
where the amount of eccentricity makes little difference. For 
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small values of - the eccentricity makes a great difference in 
maximum unit stress. 

BC 

For values of -x less than 0.2, other curves could be drawn 

/ 

between curves I and II, and below the horizontal line at 36,000 
pounds per square inch. 



Example 

Use curve I of Fig. 167 to find the I-beam 10 feet long as a column with 
round ends to carry a load of 40,000 pounds with a factor of safety of 2.5. 

The ultimate load with a factor of safety of 1 is 40,000 X 2.5 = 100,000 
pounds. As the unit load cannot be over 30,000 pounds per square inch the 
area must be greater than 100,000 -s- 30,000 or 3.33 square inches. But with 

l P 

an I-beam of this section r is small, making - large and relatively small, 

so that it is advisable to Degin with an area twice as great. A 9-inch 21- 
pound I-beam has an area, of 6.31 sauare inches and a least radius of gyration 
l P 

of 0.90 inch, from which - = 133 and -j, from the curve, is 13,750 pounds 
per square inch. 

13,750 X 6.31 = 86,700 pounds. 

With the 10-inch 25-pound I-beam, the area is 7.37 square inches; r = 0.97 
l P 

inch; - = 123; -j = 15,500 pounds per square inch. 

T Ji . 

15,500 X 7.37 = 114,000 pounds. 

The first of these beams is too small, and the second is larger than necessary. 
The 9-inch 25-pound I-beam would come nearer but as it is as heavy and 
expensive as the 10-inch beam, the latter would be chosen. 
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^/l38. Euler’s Formula.—As the secant of 90 degrees is infinite 
any column will fail if 


4 


PI 2 W 

2 


from which 


A El 
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l 2 

P _ t 2 E 
A " 




Formula XXVI. 


Formula XXVI and the equation above it are two ways of writing 
Euler’s Formula. It may be derived directly from equation (1) 
of Article 136 for the case where the eccentricity is zero. 
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Euler’s Formula. 
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Equation (8) shows that the column bends as a sine curve. 
Formula XXVI contain I but does not include the distance to 
the outer fiber. It follows, that when the eccentricity is negligible 
and the ratio of the length to the least radius of gyration is large, the 
value of the ultimate load does not depend upon the form of the 
column, except in so far as the form changes the moment of 
inertia. 

Curve II of Fig. 167 is Euler’s curve for a modulus of elasticity 
of 29,000,000 pounds per square inch. As a mathematical curve 
it is of infinite length. As an engineering curve it must not be 
used above the point B where the unit load is the elastic limit of 
the material. 

It will be shown later that it is best to use Euler’s curve to 
only one-third the elastic limit. 

Example 

Find the total load with a factor of safety of 2 on a round steel rod 2 
inches in diameter, if the elastic limit is 30,000 pounds per square inch and 
E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch, for lengths of 40, 60, 80, and 100 
inches. 

As these lengths are all multiples of 20 inches, begin with this length and 
find the others by dividing by the square of the ratio. The radius of gyra¬ 
tion of a solid circular area being one-half the radius, r = inch. For l = 20 
inches, 

P 9.87 X 29,000,000 

= - 1 --= 178,894 pounds per square inch 


Length, 

Unit load. 

Total safe load. 

inches 

lb./in . 2 

pounds 

40 

44,723 


60 

19,877 

31,223 

80 

11,181 

17,563 

100 

7,156 

11,240 


P 

For the 40-inch length •—> as calculated by Euler's Formula, is 44,700 
A 

pounds per square inch, which is above the elastic limit, and therefore 
cannot be used. For the 60-inch length the unit load is less than 20,000 
pounds per square inch. This is below the elastic limit, and may be divided 
by the factor of safety and multiplied by the area of the section to get the 
total safe load. Euler’s formula should not be used for this load unless it 
is certain that the eccentricity is negligible. For the greater lengths the 
eccentricity makes little difference, as may be seen from the curves of 
Fig. 167. 
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Problems 


1. A yard stick, with the ends slightly rounded, was placed vertical with 
the lower end on a platform scale and a load was applied to the upper end 
(Fig. 165). The load and deflection were measured. 


Load in Deflection at the 

pounds middle, in inches 

5.00. 0.03 

6.00. 0.20 

6.40. 0.25 

6.48. 1.00 (Load dropped to 6.28) 

6.28. 2.50 


Calculate El from the last two readings by Euler’s formula. Ans. 851, 825* 

2. The yard stick of Problem 1, supported as a beam at points 34 inches 
apart, was deflected 3 ^2 inch at the middle by a load of 1 pound at the 
middle. Find El and compare the result with Problem 1. 

3. The yard stick above mentioned was 1.06 inches wide and 0.18 inch thick. 

I 

Find E and 

r 

4. Find the total safe load, with a factor of safety of 4, on a 6-inch by 
6 -inch oak post, 15 feet long, if E is 1,000,000 pounds per square inch and 
the elastic limit is 3,000 pounds per square inch. Ans. 8,225 pounds. 

0. Could Euler’s Formula be used in Problem 4 for a length of 5 feet? 


139. Classification of Columns.—Columns may be divided, 
according to the nature of the ends, into the following classes: 

I. Both ends free to turn about horizontal axes but not free 
to move laterally, Figs. 166 and 168, I. 

II. One end fixed and the other end free to turn and free to 
move laterally, Fig. 168, II. 

III. Both ends fixed so that the tangents at the ends do not 
change, Fig. 168, III. 

IV. One end fixed and the other end free to turn about one or 
more horizontal axes, but not free to move laterally, Fig. 168, IV. 

Case I is the only one so far considered. If L is the total length 
of the column, and l is the length of the sine curve ABC as Used 
in the theory of Articles 136 and 138, Z = L for case I. 

In case II, the entire column of length L corresponds to the 
upper half AS of the sine curve. Hence for case II we use 2 L for 
l in Formulas XXV and XXVI. 
dy ._ 
dx 

middle half ABC corresponds to the sine curve of case I. This 
portion of the sine curve is represented by l in the formulas. 

If L is the entire length DF 3 then l = ^ A column with both 


In case III, ■— is zero at each end and at the middle. The 
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ends rigidly fixed will carry as great a load as a column of half its 
length with ends free to turn. 

The points A and C, at one-fourth the length from the ends, 
are points of counterflexure. The portion AD is one-half of a 
sine curve. If revolved 180 degrees in the plane of the paper 
about the point A, the curve AD will coincide with AB. The 
moment is zero at A and C. Case IV is fixed at one end and free 



Fig. 168.—Types of ideal columns. 

of counterflexure is at C. As there is no moment at C, the result¬ 
ant force at A must be in the direction AC. The portion ABC 
forms a sine curve similar to the preceding cases with the line AC 
corresponding to the X axis in Fig. 166. The lower portion CF 
forms a part of a sine curve as far as the plane of the body which 
holds it. Below that plane it is straight. The portion CG is less 
than one-half of AC. It is evident, therefore, that AC is more 
than two-thirds of L. The solution of the differential equation 
shows that AC is nearly 0.7 L. 

I = 0.7 L } l 2 = 0.5 L 2 nearly. 

In Fig. 168, V, the top of the column has been displaced later¬ 
ally. If this displacement is such that the point B is as far 
from the line AC as the top A is displaced from the vertical line 
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through F, then the line AC from the end to the point of counter¬ 
flexure becomes vertical. In this position AC is two-thirds of L, 
there is no horizontal force at the top, and the vertical force P 
is greater than in Fig. 168, IV. The position is unstable and 
easily changes to the one in which the curves are reversed, with 
C and B deflected to the right of the vertical line through F, in 
which position the load P, which produces a large deflection, is 
less than in case IV. 

Problems 

1. A yard stick, with ends rounded, was deflected a large amount by a 
load of 0.1 pounds at the end, as in case I. Find El by Euler’s formula. 

2. The same yard stick was clamped 4 inches from one end and the load 
was applied as in Fig. 168, IV. It was found that a load of 15.42 pounds 
produced a deflection of over 1.5 inches. Find El by Euler’s formula. 

3. The load in Problem 2 was displaced 1 inch south of the vertical line 
through the bottom. The vertical component of this load was 17.12 pounds 
with a deflection of 2 inches south. The horizontal component was found 
to bo zero. Find El, using two-thirds of 32 inches as l. 

4. A solid circular steel rod stands in a vertical position with the lower 

end fixed. A load of 100,000 pounds is applied at the free upper end at a 
distance of 1 inch from the center. The diameter of the rod is 6 inches, 
and its length from the fixed point is 15 feet. If E is 30,000,000, find the 
deflection at the end and the maximum fiber stress by the formulas of Article 
136. Ans. Maximum stress, 21,320 pounds per square inch. 

140. End Conditions in Actual Columns.—The classification 
of Article 139 represents ideal conditions, which are only approxi¬ 
mated in practice. The columns in actual use are: 

Round-end columns , which end with spherical or cylindrical 
surfaces. They sometimes end with knife-edges, which may be 
regarded as cylinders of small radius. The round surfaces roll 
on 'plane surfaces with practically no friction. Round-end 
columns are not used in structures and are rarely used in machines. 
They are used in tests to check the accuracy of theory, as they 
fulfill very closely the conditions of case I of ends free to turn. 

A pin-end or hinged-end column ends with cylindrical surfaces 
which turn in cylindrical hearings (Fig. 169, I). Fig. 169, II, 
shows one end of a pin-connected column made of two channels 
latticed together. This form of connection is commonly used in 
bridges. A column which ends with a ball and socket is practi¬ 
cally the same as a hinged-end column, except that it is free to turn 
in any plane instead of in the single plane normal to the axis of 
the hinge. 
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If the pin of a hinged-end column rolled on a plane surface, 
there would be little friction, and the case would be the same as 
that of the round-end columns. Usually the pin turns in a close- 
fitting bearing, so that the friction is considerable. A hinged- 
end column may be anywhere between case I, with the ends free 
to turn, and case III, with the ends fixed. If the pin is small, the 
moment arm of the friction is small, and a slight eccentricity 
will cause it to turn. If the pin is large, the opposite is true. 
In the moving parts of machinery, the pin connections are lubri- 



Fig. 169.—Pin-end columns. 

cated so that they turn easily. The connecting rod of an engine 
is an example. 

Fig. 170 shows, diagrammatically, the behavior of a pin-end 
column. At first it acts as a column with fixed ends (Fig. 170,1). 
When the moment at the end becomes greater than the product 
of the starting friction at the surface of the pin multiplied by 
its radius, the column turns at the end to some position similar 
to Fig. 170, II. In this position, the points of counterflexure A 
and C are nearer the ends, and the moment on the pins is less. 
The column may finally change to the position of Fig. 170, III, 
which is that of case I. In this last position, it will support a 
load much smaller than in the first position. If the ratio of the 
length to least radius of gyration is 200 or more, so that Euler’s 
16 
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formula applies to both the whole and the half length, the 
column in the last position will carry a load only one-fourth as 
great as in the first one. 

Some interesting tests of columns were made at the Pencoyd 
Iron Works in 1883 by James Christie.* In these tests, some of 
the so-called hinged-md columns were fitted with hemispherical 
balls turning in sockets. The balls were located as nearly as 
possible in the line of the axis of the column by careful measure¬ 
ments. Owing to the fact that no column is absolutely straight 
and perfectly uniform in section and homogeneous in structure 
throughout its entire length, this method did not always put the 
centers of the hemispheres exactly on the axis of the column. 



Fig. 170.—Deflection of hinged- Fig. 171.—Square-end columns, 
end column. 

The final adjustment was determined by trial in the testing 
machine; a small load was applied and the deflection measured. 
The hemispheres were then moved a little and the test repeated, 
until a position was found where a considerable load caused no 
appreciable deflection. The column was then loaded to failure. 

f“When the point of greatest strength was reached, the be¬ 
havior of the specimen was peculiar. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the bar, while bending under strain, rotated from the 
start on its hinged ends. When correctly centered, no such 
rotation occurred at the beginning of the deflection, but the bar 
bent like a flat-ended strut, till the point of failure was reached, 

* Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers , 1883, pages 
85-122. 

f Ibid., page 87. 
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when it rotated on its ends suddenly, as sometimes to spring 
from the machine.” These results could not be secured when the 
balls or pins rolled on plane surfaces, and were difficult to get 
when the pins were small. 

The effect of the size of the pin was shown in these experi¬ 
ments. Two angles of the same length were cut from the same 
bar. One of these tested with a 2-inch ball and socket failed at 
36,500 pounds per square inch; the other tested with a 1-inch 
ball and socket failed at 24,010 pounds per square inch. Similar 
results were obtained in other experiments. 

These tests and many others show that the friction at the ends 
of a hinged-end column partially fixes the ends and increases the 
ultimate strength. It must be remembered, however, that in 
the testing machine the loads are applied with little vibration. 
In structures such as railway bridges, where there is large vibra¬ 
tion, it is probable that the friction of the pins gives little help, 
and it is safest to regard hinged-end columns as equivalent to 
round-end columns. 

Square-end or flat-end columns end with plane surfaces in con¬ 
tact with plane surfaces. They must be accurately fitted if ec¬ 
centric loading is to be avoided. If a beam resting on a square- 
end column bends under its load (Fig. 171, II), the load on the 
column becomes eccentric. Footings which support columns 
often settle unevenly and cause large eccentricity. 

Pin-end columns are practically square-end with respect to 
the axis of the pin. 

A column with a pin connection at one end and a square con¬ 
nection at the other is called a pin-emd-square column. This 
term includes columns with one end fixed and the other hinged. 
This column approximates the conditions of case IV. 

Fixed-end columns are riveted to the remainder of the structure 
in buildings and bridges. In machines they are fastened in vari¬ 
ous ways. The connection can never be absolutely rigid, and 
the member to which the column is fixed must suffer some de¬ 
flection, so that there is always some change in the slope of the 
tangent at the “fixed” points. When the column is very flexible 
compared with the body to which it is fixed, it may then be re¬ 
garded as an example of the ideal case and l may be taken as 
equal to half the length L. In the case of the yard stick described 
in Problem 2 of Article 139, the column was firmly clamped to 
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the 2-inch by 4-inch post and the value of y wan over HOC), making 

it relatively very flexible, bo that thin gave consistent results 
when treated as an example of a column fixed at one end. lit 
machines this condition is sometimes met, but it never occurs 
in structures. 

141. Some Experiments Showing Effect of End Conditions.— 
It is evident that the value of l to be used with “square-" and 
“fixed-" end columns in calculating the unit load is greater than 

2 and less than L. In the case of the “pin-aml-squaro" column, 

Table XIII. —Pencoyd Tests of Whoucmt-imw Htkuth 


Average Results for Angles and Tees 


L 

{ , ultimate unit load in pound* per atpmre ineh 

A 

r 

Round enda 

Hinged end* 

Flat end* 

J Fixed end* 

20 

44,000 

40,000 

41), 000 

i 

45,0(H) 

40 

30,500 

40,500 

41,000 

38,000 

00 

30,500 

30,000 

30,500 

34,000 

80 

25,000 

31,500 

33,500 

82,000 

100 

20,500 

28,000 

30,250 

! :to,(HK) 

j 

120 

10,500 

24,250 

20,500 

28,000 

140 

12,800 

20,250 

23,250 

25,500 

100 

9,500 

16,350 

20,500 

23,000 

180 

7,500 

12,750 

18,000 

20,000 

200 

6,000 

10,750 

15,250 

17,500 

220 

5,000 

8,750 

13,000 

15,000 

240 

4,300 

7,500 

11,500 

13,000 

200 

3,800 

0,500 

10,250 

11,000 

280 

3,200 

5,750 

8,750 

7,350 

10,000 

300 

2,800 

6,000 

0,000 

320 

2,500 

4,500 

5,750 

8,000 

340 

2,100 

4,000 

4,050 

7,000 

300 

1,900 

3,500 

3,000 

0,500 

380 

1,700 

3,000 

3,350 

5,800 

400 

1,500 

2,500 

2,950 

5,200 

420 

1,300 

2,250 

2,500 

4,800 

440 


2,100 

2,200 

4,300 

400 

. 

1,900 

2,000 

8,800 

480 


1,700 

1,900 
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it is less than L and (if the friction of the pin is small) greater 
than 0.7 L. The best values to be used should be determined 
from tests of full-size columns under a wide range of conditions. 

The experiments of Christie, previously mentioned, are in¬ 
structive in this regard. In Table XIII are the results of these 
experiments for angle and tee sections. 

In this table L is the total length of the column as in Fig. 146, 
and r is the least radius of gyration. It was found that the 
columns failed in the direction for which radius of gyration was 
the minimum. 

The figures of this table give some idea of the relative value of 
hinged, round, fixed, and flat ends. For instance with the unit 

load of 25,000 pounds per square inch, -- is 80 for round ends. 

For flat ends, this value of the unit load lies between 26,500 for 

which - is 120 and 23,250 for which — is 140. Interpolation gives 
^ L ^ 

129 as the value of — for flat ends corresponding with the ultimate 

unit load of 25,000 pounds per square inch. As far as this ex¬ 
periment goes, it indicates that in calculating a flat-end column 

801/ 

the value of Z in the formulas should be taken as = 0-62 L. 

In a similar way for fixed ends the unit load of 25,000 pounds per 

square inch corresponds with an — of 144, which makes l = 

0.56 L for this particular case. For hinged ends the correspond¬ 
ing slenderness ratio is 119 and l = 0.67L. 

In the case of the hinged ends, owing to the lack of vibration, 
the load was probably greater than would be found in railway 
bridges subjected to the jar of fast trains. A lubricated hinged- 
end column, such as the connecting rod of an engine, would prob¬ 
ably approximate closely to an ideal round-end column, and l 
would be nearly equal to L in the formulas. 

Problems 

1. Using ~ equals 60 for round ends, find the equivalent lengths of hinged, 

flat, and fixed ends, and the corresponding values of l in terms of the entire 
length L. Arts. I « 0.70 L, l = 0.61 L, l = 0.63 L. 

2. Using “• equals 100 for round-end columns, find the corresponding 

values for hinged, flat, and fixed ends, and values of l in terms of L . 

Ana. - = 138 , 160 , 177 . 
r 7 1 
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If we take all the values for round ends from 40 to 200 inclusive and 
determine the values of - which give the same unit load for the other end 

T 

conditions, we get the following ratios: 

Hinged Flat Fixed 


Minimum. 1-29 1.50 1.25 

Maximum. 1-45 1.69 1.87 

Mean of all. 1-37 1.60 1.72 


In the case of the fixed ends, only one value was below 1.50. 

As far as these figures go, they indicate that a flat-end column 
16 feet long, a fixed-end column 17.2 feet long, or a hinged-end 

column 13.7 feet long, will carry the 
same total load as a round-end column 
10 feet long of the same cross-section. 

142. The Ultimate Strength.—The 
formulas of the preceding articles are 
derived under the assumption that E is 
constant. They are valid, therefore, 
to the proportional elastic limit only. 
The actual ultimate strength, for 
columns of one piece, is considerably 
above this limit. Table XIII for 
wrought-iron columns made of single 
shapes show an ultimate strength of 
49,000 pounds per square inch. These 
tests were made slowly so there was 
ample time for the raising of the yield 
point which occurs in wrought iron and 
steel. 

For built-up columns of wrought iron 
or steel the ultimate strength is the yield 
point of the material . 

Fig. 172 shows one of a series of wrought-iron columns tested at 
Watertown Arsenal in 1884 (“Tests of Metals,” 1884, page 17). 
The column was tested with 3.5-inch pins. The length center to 
center of pins was 20 feet, and the deformation was measured in a 
gage length of 200 inches. The average cross-section of channels 
and plates was determined from the weight and specific gravity. 
The cross-sections were: 



Fig. 172.—Column tested at 
watertown arsenal. 


Square inches 


Channel A. 3.00 

Channel B. 3.05 

Plate C. 2.66 

Plate D. 2.60 


11.31 
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Table XIV.— Test op Wbought-iron Plate and Channel Column at 
Watertown Arsenal 


Total load 

Compression in gage 
length of 200 inches 

Deflection a 

Perpendicular to pins 

it the middle 

Parallel to pins 

Pounds 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

5,000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

30,000 

0.0169 

0.0 

0.0 

50,000 

0.0293 

0.01 

0.01 

5,000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

80,000 

0.0482 

0.01 

0.01 

100,000 

0.0610 

0.02 

0.01 

5,000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

130,000 

0.0804 

0.03 

0.02 

150,000 

0.0931 

0.03 

0.02 

5,000 

0.0010 

0.0 

0.01 

180,000 

0.1118 

0.04 

0.03 

200,000 

0.1247 

0.04 

0.03 

5,000 

0.0016 

0.0 

0.02 

230,000 

0.1444 

0.06 

0.03 

250,000 

0.1580 

0.07 

0.03 

5,000 

0.0041 

0.0 

0.03 

260,000 

0.1651 

0.09 

0.03 

270,000 

0.1725 

0.10 

0.03 

280,000 

0.1797 

0.12 

0.03 

290,000 

0.1870 

0.13 

0.03 

300,000 

0.1954 

0.17 

0.03 

5,000 

0.0110 

0.03 

0.03 

310,000 

{Micrometer 

0.20 

0.03 

320,000 

removed) 

0.27 

0.03 

325,000 


0.32 

0.03 

330,000 


0.45 

0.03 

330,100 


0.48 

0.03 


Failed by deflection perpendicular to the plane of the pins; with plate C 
on the convex side. 

*'‘ After reaching the maximum load, the deflection increased slowly till it 
reached 0.75 inch, the load at the time being 320,000 pounds. From this 
point the rate of deflection accelerated till it reached 1.80 inches under 
310,000 pounds load, when sudden springing occurred, increasing the deflec¬ 
tion to 3.35 inches, while the pressure fell to 155,000 pounds. 

“Released to the initial load, the deflection was 2.08 inches. 

“ A sharp bend was found 20 inches from the middle of the post; the plate 
on the concave side buckled between the riveting. Pinholes elongated 
O.Ol inch.” 
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The initial load was 5,000 pounds. The set was determined 
by returning to the initial load after each 50,000 pounds in¬ 
crement. The deflection at the middle was measured per¬ 
pendicular and parallel to the pins. Some of the readings are 
given in Table XIV. 

In this test the maximum load was nearly 29,200 pounds per 
square inch. The unit stress on the concave side was this figure 
plus the stress due to bending. We get the maximum bending 
moment by multiplying the load by the deflection 0.48 inch. The 
moment of inertia of the section with respect to an axis parallel 
to the pins is about 86. This gives a bending stress of 6,100 
pounds, making the total compressive stress at the beginning of 
failure 35,300 pounds per square inch. 

It is probable that at the beginning of failure the column was 
in condition I of Fig. 170, the friction causing it to act as if the 
ends were fixed. In this case the moment arm is only half the 
deflection at the middle and the actual maximum stress is only 
32,000 pounds per square inch. 

Other columns of the same set gave similar results. Other 
sets of tests, notably those of Buchanan for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, agree in indicating that the value of s u should not 
exceed 35,000 for wrought iron and 40,000 for structural steel. 

143. Column Formulas Based on Allowable Stress.—Instead 
of deriving the curve of unit load and slenderness ratio from the 
ultimate strength and modulus of elasticity, it may be based 
upon the allowable unit stress and on a working modulus of elas¬ 
ticity, obtained by dividing E by the factor of safety. In the 
case of structural steel, when 16,000 pounds per square inch is 
used as the allowable unit stress in compression the factor of 
safety is about 2.25 based on a yield point of about 36,000 pounds 
per square inch. Dividing 29,000,000 by 2.25 gives practically 
13,000,000 pounds per square inch as the working modulus of 
elasticity. Representing the working modulus of elasticity by 
E w and the allowable unit stress by s W} equation (1) of Article 
137 becomes 


ec 

^2 sec 


I P l __ . 

1^2? ~ P. 

A 


Fig. 173 is the curve giving the allowable values of the unit 
load for soft steel. 

It is not necessary that the same factor of safety be used in 
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calculating s w and E w . This depends largely upon the variation 
of the quantities upon which the factor of safety is based, and 
upon whether the factor of safety is employed chiefly to provide 
for variation of the resisting material or for variation of loading. 
In structural steel there is little variation in the modulus of 
elasticity. The yield point varies somewhat more relatively 
but the difference is not large in steel of a given quality. 

In cast iron there is no yield point and the proportional elastic 
limit is low. Fig. 96 shows it to be about 13,000 pounds per 
square inch in compression and 3,000 pounds per square inch, or 
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Fig. 173.—Allowable unit load on steel column. 

less, in tension. The ultimate strength in tension is about 25,000 
pounds per square inch, so that if there is much eccentricity the 
unit load on a cast-iron column should be kept low. 

The ultimate compressive strength of cast iron is about 80,000 
pounds per square inch. The value of s w which is recommended 
by some standard specifications is 10,000 or 9,000 pounds per 
square inch, corresponding to a factor of safety (based on the 
ultimate strength) of 8 or 9. This is unnecessarily high for the 
modulus of elasticity. A factor of safety of 4 makes the work¬ 
ing modulus of elasticity 4,000,000 pounds per square inch. The 
curve of Fig. 174, I, is based on this modulus and on an allow¬ 
able compressive stress of 9,000 pounds per square inch. 

Fig. 174, II, is the curve for long-leaf yellow pine. The work¬ 
ing values of the uiiit compressive stress and the modulus of 
elasticity are taken as 1,000, and 300,000 pounds per square inch 
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corresponding to a factor of safety of 5 in each case. The great 
variation in the modulus of elasticity of timber makes it neces- 



I 



II 


Fig. 174.—Allowable unit loads on columns. 

sary to use a greater factor of safety, than would be required in 
material having a constant modulus. 


V 


CHAPTER XIV 


COLUMN FORMULAS USED BY ENGINEERS 

144* Straight-line Formulas* The curves of Mg* 1(17 show 

that Euler’s formula may he used with little error when ^ is large 

and that a considerable eccentricity makes little difference. 
For smaller values of the slenderness ratio, Euler’s formula mmi 
not be umd } and a slight difference in the eccentricity makes a 
relatively large difference in the results of (he secant formula. 
In structures, especially where flat-end or fixed-end columns are 
used, there is usually considerable uncertainty in regard to the 
amount of eccentricity. It is, therefore 1 , not worth while to go 
through the labor of calculating wifh the secant formulas, except 
in the eases of relatively large known eecenf ricity. Engineers 
make use of simpler approximate formulas. A few years ago 
Rankine’s formula was most used. At present, (he HU'uiyht-Unv 
formulae have the preferenee in American practice. 

A straight-line column formula for the ultimate! unit load him 
the form; 

( x H — k formula XXVII, 

/I v 

whoro k ia a conatant depending upon the proport ion of the 
PI.. 

material. If ^ = y and ^ « .r, thia ia recognized oh Uto equation 

of a straight lino with tho Y intercept equal to «„ and with a 
negative slope equal to k. 

If in Fig. 107 a straight lino ho drawn through tho point (0, «„) 
and tangent to Fulor’a curve, this atraight lino i» found to deviate 

little from tho hoc, ant curve. Except for small valuea of alight 

changes in tho ocoontricity will cauHo Uio aocant o.urvo to pans 
from one aide of thia straight lino to tins other. Buoh a straight 
lino, then, will give fairly approximate valuea for tho unit loada 
for tho uncertain occontricitioa which occur in practice, for all 

valuea of r to tho loft of tho point of tangoncy except very email 

ones. 
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Fig. 175 shows the method of finding the constant of the 
straight-line formula graphically. Curve I is Euler’s curve for 
steel for which E is 29,000,000 pounds per square inch. The 
straight line II is drawn tangent to Euler’s curve and passes 
through point s u on the Y axis. With s u equal to 36,000 pounds 
per square inch the straight line intercepts the X axis at about 
233. The slope is 36,000 -5- 233 = 154, so that the straight-line 

P l 

formula for this steel is j- == 36,000 — 154 -• 

This straight-line formula is valid to the point of tangency, or a 
little beyond that point where it does not differ appreciably from 
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Fig. 175.—Straight line for steel column. 


Euler’s curve. It may be used for values of ^ up to about 160; and 
Euler’s equation is used beyond that point. 

p 

Curve III is the straight line for allowable values of with a 

factor of safety of 2.25. It ends at the point (7. Beyond that 
point use Euler’s and divide the result by 2.25. 

Problem 

Plot Euler’s curve for timber for which E - 1,200,000 pounds per, square 
inch. Draw a straight-line if ultimate strength is 4,000 pounds per square 
inch, and derive a working formula with a factor of safety of 4. 

145. Algebraic Derivation of the Straight-line Formulas.— 
While a straight-line formula may always be derived graphically 
by plotting Euler’s curve and drawing the tangent, the methods 
of Calculus are convenient and lead to a simple algebraic result. 
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The problem m that, of drawing a Htraight lino through a given 
point tangent to a given curve. EuIoCh formula may he writ fen: 


P l 

y ^ . f x — i and a • * w*E* 

If yj r 

The problem in to draw a tangent to curve (1) winch nhall paan 
through the point (0, s u ), The equation of thin tangent line in: 

o r^r x ,/ 

2 a , ' ' s > * r ii 

y ^ _ X .f M ' ( 2 ) 

where X\ In the fthHeiHHn of the point of tangency. 

Since the straight line (2) juihhch through the point of tangency 
whone eoordinateH are (xi, f/i), them* eohrdinatcH natiafy the equa* 
tion of the line: hence 


AIho, wince the point of tangency in on the curves thene cohrdi- 
natew Hatiwfy equation (1); and 

Vi O) 

X\ 

Combining (3) and (4) for the cofu’dinatcn of thin point of con¬ 
tact: 

?/, *“. Kamilla XXVIII (5; 


The value of xi from (0) may be sulwtituted in (2) to get the 
desired straight-line equation. It is 1 letter to use the easily 
remembered fact of formula XXVIII that the ordinate of the I 
point of tangency is one-third of the Y intercept of the straight, 
line. This value substituted in Euler’s formula gives the abaeuetu ; 
of the point of contact. This gives the coordinates of two points 
on the straight line from which to derive its equation. I 

4 Example 

Derive a straight-line formula for steel for which the ultimate strength 
is 30,000 pounds per square inch and M is 20,000,000 pounds per square inch. 
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One-third of the ultimate strength is 12,000 pounds per square inch, 
which substituted in Euler’s formula gives 



12,000 = 




9.87 X 29,000,000 
12,000 


7 


l ^ 
r 

k = 

P _ 
A ” 


154. 

lX 36,000 
154 


156; 


36,000 - 156 


l 


A working formula with a factor of safety of 2.25 is: 


P 

A 


16,000 - 69 


l 


Problems 


1. Derive a straight-line formula for timber for which the ultimate 
strength is 3,000 pounds per square inch and the modulus of elasticity is 
1,200,000 pounds per square inch. Ans. slope = 2,000 -5- 109 = 18. 


f; 


2 = 3,000 • 


18 


• -S'- ? 

2. Derive a working formula with a factor of safety of 3 for the material 
of Problem 1. 

P l 

-j = 1,000 - 6 - 

A 1 r 


Ans. 


3. Derive a straight-line formula with a factor of safety of 5 for cast iron 
for which s u is 50,000 pounds per square inch and E is 15,000,000 pounds 

per square inch. P l 

Ans. -7 = 10,000 - 70 - 


Instead of deriving a straight-line formula from the ultimate 
strength and modulus of elasticity, it may be based on the allow¬ 
able compressive stress and a working modulus of elasticity. If 
the same factor of safety is used in deriving the allowable unit 
stress and the working modulus of elasticity from the ultimate 
strength and E, the formula will be the same by both methods. 
But if the modulus of elasticity is more uniform than the ultimate 
strength, a lower factor of safety may be used in deriving the 
working modulus of elasticity than in deriving the working unit 
stress. 
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Problem 

4. A given timber has an average ultimate compressive strength of 
5,000 pounds per square inch but large variation in the different samples. 
The modulus of elasticity is 1,200,000 pounds per square inch on the average 
with little variation. It is believed to be equally safe if the factor of safety 
for the working unit stress is 5 and that for the modulus of elasticity is taken 

as 3. Derive a straight-line formula. . P „ _ _ _ . I 

A ns. -j = 1,000 — 6-- 

A r 

146. Connection of Straight-line and Euler’s Formulas.— 

l P 

A straight-line formula is valid for values of - which make -r 

T xL 

greater than one-third of s u (where s u is the first term of the second 
member of the equation), or which make k - less than two-thirds 

of s u - Since the tangent leaves Euler’s curve gradually at first, 
the straight-line equation may be used for some distance beyond 
the point of tangency with little error, and this error is on the 
safe side. 


Example 

A working formula for a given steel is 

~ = 15,000 - 60-• 

A ’ r 

Find the total load on a 2-inch round rod as a column with ends free to 
turn for lengths of 5 feet and 8 feet. The radius of gyration is 0.5 inch and 

- is 120 for the 5-foot column and 192 for the 8-foot column. For the 5-foot 
r 

column, 

^ = 15,000 - 7,200 = 7,800; 

P ~ 7,800 X n - 24,500 pounds. 

For the 8-foot column, 

p 

■j = 15,000 — 11,520 = 3,480 pounds per square inch, 

which is less than, one-third of 15,000, showing that Euler’s formula should 
be applied to this case. 

To find the limiting value of - > 

10,000 = 60 -> - = 167. 

r r 

This formula applies for values of ^ not greater than 167. 

It seldom happens that a column is made with a slenderness 
ratio so large that the straight-line formula cannot be used, 
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but when this does happen it is necessary to connect with Euler’s 
formula. Straight-line formulas are frequently given with no 
hint as to the factor of safety or the modulus of elasticity upon 
which they should be based. The formula is frequently based 
upon a few experiments with relatively short columns and is 
likely to have too little slope, as the curve based on the secant 
formula is nearly horizontal at first. To extend such a formula 
for use with long columns, and to determine'whether it is safe 
to so use it, 


s w __ TT 2 E W 

i= w 


CD 


where s w is the first term of the second member of the straight- 
line formula, E w is a working modulus of elasticity, and ~ is 

P s 

obtained from the equation of the straight line when -j = 

~r = s w — 7c 4 
A r 

Z __ 2 Sw 

r ~ 3 k ; 

which substituted in (1) gives 

4 si 


7 r 2 E w = 


27 k 2 


( 2 ) 


In the example above, 
7 r 2 E w 


4 X 15,000 3 _ 25 X 10 s 
27 X 60 X 60 ” 18 


For a length of 8 feet, 

P 25 X 10 8 

A “ 18 X 192 2 = 3,768 pounds per S( l uare inch J 


(3) 


which is a little greater than the results obtained from the straight-line 
formula. 


From (3) E w is found to be about 14,000,000 pounds per square 
inch. If E for this steel is known to be 29,000,000 pounds per 
square inch, the factor of safety is a little over 2. 

Problems 

1. The American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Asso¬ 
ciation recommends for structural steel the column formula 

P l 

-r - 16,000 - 70 -i 
A r 
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with a maximum of 14,000 pounds per square inch. What value of v s 2? 
will make Euler’s formula connect with this line as a tangent? 

Am. 123,800,000' 

2. What is the factor of safety in Problem 1? 

147. The American Rahway Formula. —The Specifications of # 
the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way I 
Association recommend for structural steel, I s ‘ 

16,000 - 70-> Formula XXIX. 

A r 

with a maximum of il^OOO pounds per square inch. The reason 
for a maximum value less than 16,000 pounds per square inch is 
evident from Fig. 176. Fig. 176, II, shows the secant column curve 



for material for which the allowable compressive stress is 16,000 
pounds per square inch and the working modulus of elasticity is 
13,000,000 pounds per square inch, corresponding to a factor of 
safety of about 2.25. The straight-line equation from these 
P l 

constants is = 16,000 — 69 which is practically the same as 

Formula XXIX. This straight line is drawn as Fig. 176, III, 
up to 14,000 pounds per square inch where it connects with the 
p 

horizontal line = 14,000. It will be noticed that the secant 

curve is nearly horizontal at first and is only little above the 
horizontal part of the straight line. A slight increase in the 
eccentricity would throw the secant curve below the straight line. 

17 
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These specifications further state that, “the lengths of main 
compression members shall not exceed 100 times their least 
radius of gyration, and those for wind and sway bracing 120 
times their least radius of gyration.” Formula XXIX is valid 
for values of the slenderness ratio up to 152 so that it applies to 
all columns permitted in structural work. In an extreme case 
where a longer column is required, use Euler’s formula with 
E = 13,000,000 pounds per square inch or less. 

Problems 

./f,, 1. Calculate the total safe load, by American Railway Formula, for 
6-inch by 6-inch by 1-inch angle 10 feet long as a column. 

Ans. 96,350 pounds. 

2. Find the total safe load on a plate and channel column 20 feet long, 

made of two 10-inch 15-pound channels, placed 6 inches back to back, and 
two 12-inch by ^ 4 -inch plates. Ans. 169,500 pounds. 

3. Find the diameter of a solid circular steel column 5 feet long to carry 

a load of 60,000 pounds. Ans. 2.77 inches. 

148. Straight-line Formulas for Square or Fixed Ends.— 

In applying straight-line formulas to columns with square or 
fixed ends, it is customary to modify the constant k and use the 
entire length of the column as l in the formula. The American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association 
uses the one constant (70) for all cases, treating the so-called 
fixed and square ends no better than hinged ends. This is 
good practice for bridges and similar structures. When a 
bridge post is riveted to the floor beam, experiments show that 
the deflection of the beam often produces a bending stress in 
the post which is equivalent to a large eccentricity. In pin- 
connected bridges, a slight difference in the length of the eye- 
bars which form the diagonals of the truss sometimes causes 
such concentration of stress in one side of the post that it is 
weaker in the plane of the pins than perpendicular to that plane. 
In buildings, where the floor beams are riveted to the posts, 
there is likely to be considerable eccentricity in the end posts. 
At intermediate posts with beams on both sides the eccentricity 
is less.* 

I The American railway formula may well be used for all struc¬ 
tures built of structural steel , provided, of course, due allowance 
is made for live loads and impact in computing the total load. 

* See paper by C. T. Morris, Engineering NewSj Nov. 2, 1911, page 53C. 
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The building laws of New York City require for structural- 
steel columns with square or fixed ends: 

| = 15,200 - 58^. (1) 


If we regard the length of the sine curve as 0.8 of the total 
length of the column, we get from the American railway formula 
0.8 X 70 = 56. If k is 70 for round ends, and the effect of square 
or fixed ends is sufficient to make a 10-foot column equal in 
strength to an 8-foot round-end column, the constant 58 may 
be taken as practically correct for the square and fixed ends, 
if the total length of the column is taken as L (see experiments, 
Table XIII). 

For square-end timber columns of long-leaf yellow pine the 
New York Building Laws specify 


1 - 1,000 - 18 


( 2 ) 


; where D is the least transverse dimension. In a solid circular ; 
section the radius of gyration is one-fourth of the diameter, 

so that 18 -j^is equivalent to 4.5 In Problem 4 of Article 145 

the second term of the straight-line formula for yellow pine was 

found to be 6 - for a column with round ends. If the ends are 
r 

ZL 

so fixed that l is a little less than , where L is the entire length 
of the square-end or fixed-end column and l is the length of the 
round-end column which will carry the same load, then 6- is 


practically equivalent to 18 ^ 

For a column of rectangular section r = 


D 

Vl2 


so that equation 


(2) is safer for a rectangular column than for a solid circular one. 
For cast-iron columns the Syracuse Building Laws specify 


P 

A 


9,000 - 40 


l 


(3) 


This is a conservative formula and is recommended where it is 
necessary to use cast-iron columns. 

Some writers regard square-end and “fixed-end” columns as 
being really fixed at the ends, and consider pin-end columns as 
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equivalent to round ends. They giv.e k for the square-end and 
“fixed-end” columns as one-half as great as for pin ends, and 
for pin-and-square columns they use for k a value seven-tenths 
or two-thirds that for round ends. As no columns are perfectly 
fixed and as pin-end columns are partly fixed by the friction, 
this difference is entirely too great, and such constants are 
dangerous. 

When it is necessary to design a column to carry a given 
load, if the section is circular or rectangular, the diameter or 
breadth may be calculated directly from the formula. Where 
rolled shapes are used as columns and where the columns are 
built up of shapes and plates the desired section must be found 
by the method of trial and error. Where the handbooks give 
tables of the safe loads on columns calculated by other formulas, 
these may be used to find the approximate section. 

Example 

Find the I-beam as a column 10 feet long to carry a load of 40,000 pounds 
in accordance with the formula of the New York Building Laws. 

Using the table in Cambria it is found that an 8-inch 18-pound I-beam 
is calculated to carry a load of 43,000 pounds by the formula there used. 
Applying the New York formula: 

= 15,200 — = 6,914 pounds, 

P — 36,850 pounds. 

Trying the 9-inch 21-pound I-beam, it is found to be able to carry safely 
over 47,000 pounds. 


Problems 

1. Find the total safe load by New York Building Laws on a 6-inch by 

8-inch yellow-pine post 12 feet long. Ans. 27,264 pounds. 

2. A yellow-pine post 15 feet long to carry 60,000 pounds is of rectangular 

section and is 10 inches one way. Find the other dimension by New York 
formula. Ans. 9.24 inches. 

3. Solve Problem 2 for a load of 90,000 pounds. Ans. 13.31 inches. 

4. Select an I-beam to be used as a column 15 feet long to carry a load of 
70,000 pounds in accordance with the New York formula. 

Ans. 12-inch 45-pound I-beam. 

5. Select a plate and channel column 25 feet long to carry a load of 
120,000 pounds. 

149. Gordon’s or Rankine’s Formulas.—While the straight- 
line formulas have recently come into general use among Ameri¬ 
can engineers, on account of the ease of application and the fact 
that they agree as well with the results of tests and with exact 
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theory as the more complicated expressions, another type of 
working formula had the preference until a few years ago, and 
is still the favorite with British engineers. This type is called 
Gordon’s or Rankine’s formula. It is an empirical formula 
which gives the unit load equal to the ultimate strength for a 
short block and which approaches Euler’s curve for a very long 
column. It is: 


P 

A 



Formula XXX. 


where s u is the ultimate strength in compression in the case of a 
short block and q is a coefficient, the value of which may be 
determined experimentally. To use the formula with any given 
factor of safety, it is merely necessary to divide the numerator 
by the factor; that is, to use the allowable unit stress instead of 
the ultimate strength. 


Example 


The Philadelphia Building Laws specify for medium steel columns in 
buildings, 

P 16,250 

1 ~ i + ZKS 
^ 11,000 


Find the total safe load on a 4-inch solid steel cylinder 10 feet in length as a 
column. 

The total length is 120 inches and the radius of gyration is 1 inch. 

P 16,250 16,250 „ 

A 14,400 ” 1+ 1.309 * 

1 + n,ooo 

P = 7,038 X 12.566 - 88,400 pounds. 


Problems 

1. Find the total safe load by Philadelphia formula on a 6-inch by 6-inch 
by 1-inch angle of medium steel as a column 10 feet long. 

Am. 90,600 pounds. 

2. Find the total safe load by Philadelphia formula on a 12-inch 40- 
pound I-beam as a column 15 feet long. 

P 

Ans. ^ 8=8 3,870 pounds per square inch; P « 45,500 pounds. 

3. Find the total safe load by Philadelphia formula on a post made of 
two 10-inch 20-pound channels placed 6 inches back to back and latticed 
together, for lengths of 15 feet and 20 feet. 
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The values of the total safe load on columns given in Cambria 
Steel are calculated from the formula: 

P _ 12,500 ( 


36,000 r 2 


for square-end columns. For pin-end columns jg^QQ is taken 

as the value of q. These are Rankine’s values and were based on 
a limited number of tests of relatively short columns. Both 
are too small and err on the side of danger. On the other hand, 
the allowable unit stress of 12,500 used as the numerator is more 
conservative than the figures generally used, so that the tables 
give good values for all columns except relatively long ones. 
The figures for the long columns are safe, but the factor of safety 
is less than for the shorter ones. 


Problems 

Find the total safe load on the following columns by equation (2) and 
compare the results with the Cambria tables. 

4. A 10-inch 35-pound I-beam 12 feet long. 

5. A 15-inch 60-pound I-beam 15 feet long. 

6. A plate and angle column, 20 feet long, made of one 12-inch by J^-inch 
plate and four 4-inch by 3-inch by jHa-inch angles. 

150. Ritter’s Rational Constant for Rankine’s Formula.— 

While the constant q was originally derived from a few tests of 
columns, it may be obtained from the constants of the materials. 
We know from experiments and theory that Euler's formula 
gives the ultimate load when the load is exactly central, the ends 
either perfectly free to turn or absolutely fixed, and the value of 
l P 

- so great that the computed is below the true elastic limit of 
the material. Any curve which is to be used with all lengths 
must coincide with Euler's curve when ~ becomes indefinitely 

large, and must also pass through the point s u when - = 0. 

I P 

We see that when - equals zero, equals s u ; Rankine’s for¬ 
mula satisfies the second of the above-mentioned conditions. To 
make it satisfy the first condition, we must find some value of 
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q which will make ^ the same in Itankino’s and Euler ’b formulHB 
for large vuIuoh of ^: 


M')' 


For large valuer of r the necotul term in tho donomimitor of Ran- 

kino'H formula in bo large relatively that the firnt term (unity) 
may be dropped. Them 

v i H # u 

_ U) 

U q U 

* ” X: < 8 > 

Thin value of q m Hitter 1 h rational condanL 

Problems 

1. Find tho value? of q for stool for which tho modulus of elasticity is 
29,000,000 pounds par square inch, and tho ultimate oomprossivo strength 

is 30,000 pounds por square? inch. Arm • q « ^ 

2. Taking q m u and tho ultimato strength m 80,(88) pounds por 


2. Taking q as g^^ and tho ultimato strength ns 80,(88) pounds por 

square inch, find tho ultimate? unit load, in pounds por square inch, for values 
of tho slenderness ratio at intervals of 40 from 40 to 200, 

^ 40 HO 120 KM) 200 

T 

Am. ' 

P 

^ 30,000 20,000 12,857 8,571 H,(K8) 

8. Helve Problem 2 by EuieUs formula taking 7r s $ « 288,(881,(88), which 
i 

corresponds with q ** g when % *** 30,0(8) pounds por square inch, 

4. Using tho constants of Problem 2 find tho total safe load on a solid 
circular column 4 inches in diameter and 50 inches long with a faetor of 
safety of 2.25. 

Curve 1 of Fig. 177 in drawn from Rankino’n formula for Htetd 
for which tho working unit HtroHH m 1(1,000 poundH per Hquuro 
inch and tho working modulus of elasticity in a little lew than 
13,000,000 poundH per nquare inch, making Uittrr’H constant 

Thi« in practically the same an Problem 4 with a factor 


I A IIT. I .'ll 


2()4 


FTHENOTH OF MAT Mil AIM 


of safety of 2.25. Curve II in from the secant, formula with 

€C 

*= 0.1. For tho HlendernoHH ration which an* chiefly uned in 

structural columns tho msults of Ilankine’H formula with Ritters 
constants arc on the safe side, hut are not as (dose to the true 
values as those given by the straight-line formulas. 

Curve III is calculated from q - 10 which in Rnnkirnds 

In,(KM) 

constant for round-end steel columns. For relatively short 


s w ^ta t m 
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220 240 


columns the results are approximately correct, hut for Ion# 
columns there is a large error on the side of danger. 

Sinco the only advantage possessed by Rnnkine’s formula 
over a straight-lino formula is the fact that the former may lx> 
used with columns of any slenderness ratio, it follows that if it 
is used at all it should be taken with Ritter’s constant so that 
tho errors would always ho on the safe side, except with very 
short columns with considerable eccentricity. 

161. Rankine’s Formula for Square-end and Fixed-end 
Columns.—In adapting Rankine’s formula to square-end and 
fixod-end columns tho entire length fa is employed in the formula 
and q is modified. If the column were absolutely fixed at. the 
ends, the q of Ritter’s formula would be divided by 4, so that a q 
1 1 1 
87600 ^ or roiin< ^ onc ^ s W0U M be ppp for square ends. In 

actual columns, sinco the ends are not perfectly fixed, some ratio 
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1<'hh than 4 must be used to multiply the denominator of the 
fraction. (Rankine used 2 as the ratio.) Suppose that l be 

taken UR 0.8 L, then l 2 = 0.64 L 2 , and y&so r ‘ l ^ rom Problem 1 of 

Article, 150 becomes „• The Philadelphia formula for 

12,409 r l 


L 2 

lOt 

i_ 

11,000 


for medium steel, which agrees 


medium steel uses q 

(airly well with the above figure and is on the safe side. 
For mild steel the Philadelphia Building Laws specify 
P _ _14,500 

a ~ 7 , ~ . IP ' ' 


1 + 


13,500 r 2 


Problems 

1. Mild the total safe load by New York and by Philadelphia formula 
for a 15-inch 42-pound I-beam of medium steel as a column 12 feet long. 

2, Bolvo Problem 1 for a length of 20 feet by Philadelphia formula and by 
Kulor’s formula taking E w = 13,000,000 pounds per square inch, and l 
hm 0.H of tho total length. 

In concrete columns it is customary to specify an allowable unit 
load in pounds per square inch and a maximum ratio of length 
to diameter or minimum breadth. Most cities specify a unit 
compressive stress of 500 pounds per square inch and the maxi¬ 
mum jy as 15. The report of the Joint Committee on Concrete 

and Reinforced Concrete gives 450 pounds per square inch for 
1:2:4 concrete having an ultimate strength of 2,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

Problems 


3. ( kmerete columns 15 feet long arc designed to carry a floor load of 400 
pounds per square foot. If the columns arc circular and are spaced 12 feet 
apart both ways what should be their diameter? 

4 . Bolvo Problem 3 if the columns are spaced 10 feet apart both ways. 

162. General Conclusions.—Tho calculation of columns is not 
m satisfactory as that of beams. This is due to two reasons: 
the location of the load, and the relative freedom of the ends. 
In a beam, the location of the load is known with a large relative 
accuracy. A 1-inch displacement of the load in a horizontal 
beam 10 feet long produces a very small effect upon the unit 
stress; an equal displacement of the load at the end of a block 6 
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inches square will double the maximum stress on one face. Again, 
we generally deal with beams entirely free to turn at the supports 
or with cantilevers which are entirely free to move and turn at one 
end and which are perfectly fixed at the other, so far as concerns 
the moment arms. The results which we get in calculating beams 
are correct inside the true elastic limit and approximately true 
beyond that limit. If we take a column perfectly free to turn 
at both ends and know the position of the load with the same 
relative certainty as in the case of the beam supported at the ends, 
we may calculate the unit stress with the aid of Formula XXV as 
accurately as we can compute it in the beam by the use of For¬ 
mula XV. There is this apparent difference: in the beam the 
unit stress varies as the load; in the column it increases more 
rapidly. Again, a column fixed at one end and free at the other 
(case II, Fig. 168) can be calculated with the same accuracy as 
a cantilever with one end free, provided the load is located with 
the same relative accuracy and the end is so well fixed that the 
relative change in moment due to change in tangent at the “ fixed 
end” is the same in both cases. The change in moment due to 
change in the tangent at the ends is proportional to the rate of 
change in the cosine of a small angle in the case of a beam and to 
the rate of change of the sine of a small angle in the column. 
The loads being much greater in a column than in a beam of the 
same section, the effect of friction in partially fixing the ends is 
greater in the column. 

Beams fixed at both ends or fixed at one end and supported 
at the other are indefinite, because it is not possible to fix the 
beam perfectly so that it will not turn, or support it so that it 
will not move. For these reasons the calculation of the unit 
stresses in relatively stiff beams of these kinds is always open to 
question. The same is true of columns fixed at both ends, or 
fixed at one end with a hinge connection at the other. 

The error in the case of the fixed column is relatively greater 
than in a fixed beam, for a change in the slope of the tangent at 
the ends of the column makes a relatively larger change in the 
bending moment. 

Euler’s formula gives the ultimate load which will cause a 
column with practically no eccentricity to deflect without limit. 
Unless the slenderness ratio is large the column will fail by crush- 

P 

ing before this load is reached. If the value of calculated by 



Euler' h formula, is greater than the elastic limit of the mute rial, 
they mud he discarded and the calculation repeated with a formula 
which jits shorter columns . It is best to limit the me of Euler's 

p 

formula to slenderness ration where it given values of j which , after 

division by the factor of safety , are less than on id bird of the al It nimble 
unit compressive stress of the material 

For shorter columns draw a straight line through the propor¬ 
tional elastic limit of the material ami tangent to Kuler’s curve 
and divide by the factor of safely, or construct an Filler's curve 
by means of a working modulus of elasticity obtained by dividing 
E by the factor of wifely and draw a line tangent thereto through 
an intercept on the V axis of which the ordinate in the allowable 
unit compressive strewn. 

With hinged-end columns the l of these formulas in tins entire 

length between hinges. With cane II, Hs twice the length of the 
column. With fixed endH or with pin-and-squaro ends, it. Is also 
safest to take l an the cm tire length of the column. If any allow¬ 
ance is made, it should not be as great as that of the ideal 
eases, which are never met in practice. The amount of allow¬ 
ance depends upon the relative dimensions of the column 
and the beams to which it is attached and the method of 
attachment. 

The effect of eccentricity is taken into account by using a 
limiting stress for short columns, as in the case of the American 
railway formula, and by the use of a large factor of safety (well 
called a factor of ignorance) to take care of any uncertainties 
in this respect. (The real factor of safety in many columns 
which are standing is probably much less than figured by the 
designer.) 

Rankino’s formula is used by some engineers. With Hitter’s 
constants it is always safe—unnecessarily safe for columns of 
moderate length. With llankina'H constants it should not lm 

used for long columns. 

If the eccentricity of the load were sufficiently well known, 
the secant formulas of Article 136 are strictly correct for round- 
end columns, provided the stress is below the elastic limit. A 
set of curves like those of Fig. 174 may be drawn and employed 
in the calculations to save labor. 

153. Failure of Beams Due to Flexure of the Compression 
Flange.—The Compression Flange of a beam acts as a column 
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and may fail by lateral deflection. The unit stress in ( lie exf reme 
outer compression tibers is tlie unit load ^ of the column theory. 


The Amoriean Railway Engineering ami Maintenance of Way 
Association specifications give the formula, 


P 

A 


- 10,000 - 200 


l 

I; 


(1) 


as the maximum value of the compressive unit stress in any beam 
or girder when the compression flange is made of angles oidy or 
of angles and flat plates. In this formula b is the breadth of the 
flange and l is the distance between lateral supports. If the 
flange be regarded as reel,angular />* — 12 r 2 , b ™- 11.40 r and equa¬ 
tion (1) is equivalent to: 

^ 10,000 - OK t (2) 

This coefficient of 58 in the straight-line formula in permiHHihl© 
since only the extreme outer fibers at the dangerous section reach 
the maximum unit stress. In the one case of a beam under con¬ 
stant moment the maximum unit stress occurs in the outer fibers 
of the entire length, and a larger coefficient should be employed.* 
The formula recommended by the American Bridge Co. is 

J « 10,000 - 000 j (3) 

with a maximum of 16,000 pounds per square inch. 


Problems 

1. Calculate by equation (1) the maximum distance between lateral 

Hupports for a 12-inch 31.5-pound I-beam if the maximum unit bending 
stress is 14,000 pounds per square inch. Am, 50 inches. 

2. What is the maximum allowable bending stress in an 18-ineh 55-pound 

I-beam 12 foot long with no lateral supports for the compression flange. 
Solve by equation (1). Am, 11,200 pounds per square Inch. 

3. Solve Problem 2 by tho American Bridge Oo. formula. 

Ana. 11,800 pounds per square inch. 

* A full discussion of this subject is to be found in Uulbiin No. 08 of 
The Illinois University Engineering Experiment Station, by Prior. Hkhmkut 
F. Mgoek. 

See also paper by E. Fleming in Engineering Nmi% April 6, 1916 , and 
paper by Henry Kercher in Engineering Nmm , May 4, 1916. 
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The table in Cambria in the article entitled “Lateral Strength 
of Beams without Lateral Support” wan derived from the linn- 
kino formula for fixed-end columns. 

r IK,()()() IK,000 ( 

A " /« C W 

IP II 

1 ;w,ooor 5 f :looo //•» 

by substituting 6 s for 12 r\ Olio numerator m taken at 18,000 
pounds per square inedi instead of the UHtial 10,000 pounds per 
nquare inch cm aeeount of the fact that only a part of the flange* 
is Hubjeeted to the maximum unit streas. 

Problems 

4 . Find tlie total wife load uniforndy dintributed on a 24-!neh HO-pmmd 
I-beam 20 f< % <0. long supported at tho onds with no lateral supports, Use 
equation (4). 

Am. Maximum unit bending stress ■ 12,930 pounds pc*r square Ineh: 
total load » 74,951 pounds. 

5 . Helve Problem 4 by equation (1). 



Fiu, 178. **4Wb of I-beam irn a eolunm. 

164. Failure Due to Buckling of the Web. It wan shown in 
Articde 31 that vertical shear produces compressive stress which 
m a maximum at 45 degrees with the vertical, where its infcmnity 
in equal to the unit vertical or horizontal shearing sirens. The 
web of an I-beam subjected to vertical Hhear may be regarded 
os made up of a series of paraded columns wit It fixed cauls, tn 
Fig. 178 FU represents one such column. The thickness of this 
column is t the thickness of the web; and its length k s \/2r, where 
c is the distance between flanges (represented by fin the Cambria 
diagrams). It is customary to find the mean vertical shear in 
’the web of an I-beam by dividing the total vertical shear by the 
area id, where / is the thickness of the web and d In the entire 
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depth of the beam. Since unit compressive stress is equal to 
the unit shearing stress, 

P_v ' m 

A td’ (1) 

P 

where ~r is the unit load in the column formula and V is the total 
A 

vertical shear. To find the safe value for V, it is necessary only 

P . t 2 

to solve j' by any column formula, remembering that r 2 = — 

for a rectangular section of thickness t. Using first Rankine’s 

formula with 12,000 as the numerator and q equal to in 

order to compare with Cambria, we get: 

P 12,000 
A 


1 + 


P 


( 2 ) 


P 

A 


36,000 r 2 

12,000 


1 + 


(3) 


1,500 \t 

Problems 


1. Find the maximum value of the unit shear, the total vertical shear, 
and the total load uniformly distributed, on a 12-inch 31.5-pound I-beam, by 
means of the above formula. 

Am. 7,488 pounds per square inch, 31,450 pounds, and 62,900 pounds. 

2 . Solve Problem 1 for a 15-inch 42-pound I-beam. Compare results 
with Cambria under “Maximum Loads of I-beams and Channels Due to 
Crippling the Web.” 

3. If the allowable unit stress due to bending is 16,000 pounds per square 
inch, what is the minimum length for which the full bending stress may be 
developed by a uniformly distributed load without producing excessive buck¬ 
ling stresses in a 12-inch 31.5-pound I-beam? 

4. Solve Problem 3 for a 20-inch 65-pound I-beam for the maximum load 
and minimum span without crippling the web if the load is concentrated at 
the middle. 

5. Solve Problem 1 by the American railway formula. 

Ans. Total load, 47,780 pounds. 

6. Solve Problem 1 by the New York Building Laws. 


/ 



CHAPTER XV 


RESILIENCE IN BENDING AND SHEAR 

186. Resilience in Beams. -In Article 12 it was shown that 
elastic resilience per cubic inch is y,» and that the total energy 

is that quantity multiplied by the volume. In beams the unit 
stress varies as the distance from the neutral surface and also varies 
with the moment at the section. The total elastic energy may 
be determined in one of two ways: the total work done by the 
external forces may be calculated, or an expression for the internal 
stress s may bo derived and this expression integrated over the 
entire volume. 



Fiu. 179. Work of deflection. 

By external work, if a load P eauses a deflection y mm at it# 
point of application, the work in ^ & cantilever with a 

single concentrated load, Fig. 179, 

PP 

Vm ** * 3 Ef 

pa|s 

External work = $ ft f (1) 

In a beam supported at the ends with a load at the middle, 

P PP PH* 

External work - 2 X 48 m « m }<;f V) 
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Where the load is uniformly distributed, w pounds per unit 
length, each increment of load wdx on a length dx does work 

QJflQJ fjj'fc 

amounting to —^—? where y is the deflection of the particular 

part of the beam on which the increment rests. In Fig. 180, II 
one increment wdx is deflected a distance yi , another, y 2 , etc. 
The different values of y are determined from the equation of the 


w Pounds Per Unit Length 



Vi 



Fig. ISO.—External work. 


elastic line. The total work is the sum of these increments of 
work. 


Total work 


w C 

"2 J* 


with the ends of the beam as the limits. 
156. Expression for Internal Work.—Ii 

stress at a distance v from the neutral axis is 


In a beam the unit 

. MV T f-r/\ T 

is ~y~* In Fig. 179, I, 


there is an element of volume of cross-section dA and length dx 
at a distance v from the neutral axis. The energy dU in this 
element of volume dAdx is 

dU = ^ dAdx = dAdx. (1) 


Total work in beam 


■//: 


, v 2 dAdx . 


Integrating first with respect to v gives the work done upon the 
volume of length dx between two vertical planes. Throughout 
this volume x , M, and 1 are constant. The integral of v 2 dA 
across the beam from the bottom to the top is I. 


Work 


Equation (3) may be used to calculate the internal work in any 
beam. Before integrating M and I must be expressed as func¬ 
tions of x unless they are constant. 
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157. Beam with Constant Moment. .For the case of a beam 

with constant momentt unci (’.oimtant moment of inertia, 

A/ a C , ur' MU 

1 ‘ 2 El J d ’ 2 El *■ ,0 “ 2 El' 

To find the work in terms of the maximum liber stress, if the 
neutral axis passes through the center of the section so that the 

d 2 S7 

distance to the ontor fil Kirn is M •- ^ ’ winch substituted in 


(1) gives 


-1 Win 2 SHI 
2 Eld- Ed* ' 


For a rectangular section 

,, 2 S"h,m Wbdl 


12 Eil- 


(i E “ (1 E 


X volume. 


The average energy nor unit of volume is * ,y which is one-third 

O /V 

m groat as that in a block subjected to a uniform stress 

Problems 

1, Find the average energy per unit volume in a Holid circular Hcction 

iubjccicd in a uniform heading moment. Am, g ^ 

2. A ited bar 2 inches wide and inch thick in 8 feet long and rests cm 
two supports tl feet apart and carries two equal loads on the ends, If M 
is SO,(XKMMH) pounds per square inch, what, is the total clastic energy in the 
part between the supports when each load cm the ends is 100 pounds? 

Aim. 82,9 inch-pounds. 

188* Betm with Uniformly Distributed Load.— For a canti - 
lumr with uniformly dinlrihuiml load with the origin at the free 


end, the moment is ^ and 


<>* fV 

4 T * 


When I is constant 

wH » WH * 

11 eu AOEl Ai)Ef (2) 

For u section which is symmetrical with respect to the neutral 

axis 

Wl 2 SI 
2 " d ’ 

n „ 4 ,S ’ 2/i . (3) 

U 10 Ed* K } 


/ 


c> \ , 
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For a rectangular section where I 


Total work 


30 Ji ~ 'Soli X voium< ‘ 


Somly,l“ t e S t “, “ c ““*otot of rertaaeular »„,i ion ; (| 

Moot ‘Sftlir"" .. . " U "‘ l ■ 

throughout. ’ uinfonn eomproHaivo atreaa 

work, the equation oflhc °eE Ih.e^f! m ° th0<1 ° f oxtornuI 
Article 77 is ‘ ine f,om < ! <iuatum ({)) 0 f 

7 24 AY x ~ + $/ 4 ), 

fqS™® d 7 Strtfr■"* h * i. 

downward, ° lo6 “" ,l «» I",,,! » a» ,»»' vo 

Total work = w f V(ix „ «’ s f' , , 

2 J A/ 48 Ml) “ 4 *** + 3 /<) *• fa) 

2 2 ‘ 

"■»*f/w-W + ^)4, (7/ 

w . , 8/1/1 J 2 f S 1,1 2 111 A'/' («) 

% externa! work takin, „ pMi , ivc „ 0 


Work - , X- ,1V-,, 

2 «L « + iad+ 4 if | a ” 24 '„,.,. (10) 

Problem 

An«. 4 €. 
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159. Beam with Single Concentrated Load.—For a cantilever 
with a load on the free end, M = --Px . When the section is 
constant 

- - - &M1- Sr 0) 

For a beam supported at the ends with a load P at a distance a 
from one end and at a distance b from the other, the reaction at 

the end of the length a is ~j~ and the moment in this length is 
Pbx 

~j The work in this part of the beam is, 


2 EIl\. 


P 2 b 2 a 3 
6 Ell*’ 


Similarly in the length b, 


Work = 


P 3 a 3 b 3 
6 Ell 3 


For the entire length, 

„ , , . PWb 3 (a + b) P*a*b* 

Total work-’ 8®T' (4) 

Problems 

71. Find the elastic energy per unit volume in a cantilever of rectangular 
section in terms of the maximum unit stress..'. / f 14 . S 2 

' AlU -l 8 ? 

2. Find the elastic energy per unit volume in a hollow cylindrical canti¬ 
lever in terms of the maximum unit stress. 


Arts. U = 


s 3 (rI + i?i) 
24 22*# 


9 where R 2 is the outside radius and Ri is the 


inside radius. 

160. Beam of Variable Section.—In a beam of variable section 
the moment of inertia is a variable. In any beam at a distance 
v from the neutral axis $ = kv where k is a constant for that 
section, 

k 2 v 2 

Work per unit volume = (1) 


For a rectangular section of breadth 6 the element of volume 
is bdvdx. For the integration with respect to v the terms k and 
6 are constant. 

d 


(76 * 




bk 3 d 3 dx 


1 k & 


'3 e i, 


I /£.*-'£~-<‘ 




%Vr ) / r it 


XT S_ y l/C if < . l IA<_. 

‘ flU ..tfyi \C.. e < /" 
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The maximum fiber stress S = —> substituting which, 


U = ~^J's 2 bddx. (3) 

If the beam be so designed that S is constant for all sections 
U = bd dx — X volume. (4) 


The elastic energy per unit volume in a beam of constant strength 

S 2 

and rectangular section is — > which is one-third as great as that 


in a block subjected to uniform compressive stress equal to 
161. Deflection Calculation by Internal Work.—The work done 
in a beam affords a method of finding the deflection under a con¬ 
centrated load. In the case of a cantilever with a load on the 

end, the average force is ~ and the work of deflection is “““• 


This is equal to the internal work (equation (1) of the preced¬ 
ing article). 


Py max _ PH* 

2 6 Et 

_ Ph . 

2/max o jpf 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


For a beam supported at the ends with a concentrated load at 
a distance a from one end, the deflection under the load is given 
by 

Py _ P 2 a 2 6 2 Pa 2 b 2 

T ~ TeiT v ~ ZElt w 


Problems 


1. A 4-inch by 6-inch wooden beam 20 feet long is supported 5 feet from 
each end and carries a load of 200 pounds on each end. Find the deflection 
at the ends, if E is 1,000,000 pounds per square inch. Ans. 0.8 inch. 

2. A 6-inch by 2-inch beam 20 feet long is supported 5 feet from the 
left end and held down at the left end. A load of 20 pounds is placed on 
the right end. Find the deflection if E = 1,200,000. Ans. 10.8 inches. 


For a cantilever beam of constant strength and rectangular section 
when the depth is constant the breadth varies as the distance 

BDl 

from the free end so that the plan is triangular. Volume = — 7 j—> 


where B and D are the maximum breadth and depth. 

‘ SL v BDl Py m&x 
6 E* 2 2 ’ 


Total work 


(4) 
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Substituting 


S = 


PIP 

2 I max 


Since 


„ . , , P*BDH 3 Py m &x 

Total work - - mp ~ - ■ » - 


I max — 


BD Z 


12 

PH* _ Py m 


4 El max 

2/max = 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


2 

PZ 3 . 

2 P/max 

(Compare with Article 121.) 

In a rectangular cantilever beam of constant strength and 
constant breadth with a load on the end, the depth is given by 
the equation of the parabola 

6 Px 

SB' 


d 2 = 


2 Dl 2 BDl 

The area is and the volume is —~— • 

stitutions as in the preceding case, 

2 PI 

Umax. — ;fnr ~ * 
O lux max 


Making the same sub- 


(7) 


Problem 

3 . Find the deflection at the end of a cantilever of constant strength and 

3 PI 3 

square section due to a load on the end. Am. 2/max = vr * 

U &x m ax 

162. Internal Work of Shear in a Shaft.—The unit shearing 

s s 

stress s 9 produces a deformation of ” in planes at unit distance 

Eg 

apart. The work of shear is the product of half the unit stress 
by the total deformation, 

Work per unit volume = ~ X 4r = (1) 

Z .Eg Z Eg 

In a solid circular shaft at a distance r from the axis, the unit 
shearing stress is hr and 

k 2 r 2 

Energy per unit volume = * (2) 


[ \ kt. uia 
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The element of volume of length l in 2 nrl dr and 

r „ . , irk'd . irIk'W 

Total energy = I ^dr - 4 , 

Jo ** 


(») 


where a m the radius of the shaft. The maximum unit shearing 
stress in the outer surface is S» * hi and 

Total energy of shear = ~p- irti'H ** ^ ^ X volume. (4) 


(Compare Article 45 where the energy of ahear in a Hlmft ia 
calculated by external work.) 

The modulus of elasticity in shear ia about two-fiftha aa groat 
as in tension and compression, so that for equal values of 
the unit stress the total energy of a rial in torsion ia one-fourth 
greater than that of the same rod in tension. However, since 
the elastic limit of steel and other similar materials in shear 
is less than in tension, the total energy which may be stored 
is about, the same in both cases. 

163. Work of Shear in a Rectangular Beam. In a beam of 
rectangular section of breadth b and depth d subjected to a verti¬ 
cal shear V 


s. 


V C 

nj 


N S 

2 E. 


V* 

V2HEJ 


(d 4 


i r 
, “ 8 / 

8 (/'■>” 


4 r’); 


111 c 4 ). 


(1) 

(2) 


Multiplying by the element of volume bdrdx. and integrating 

(l (l 

with respect to v with limits ~- and , )( 


V == 


/ 


VW 
128 E,P 



( 2 ) 


When V is constant, the last term of (3) for a beam of eonstunt 
3 VH 

section becomes U ■ In the ease of a cantilever beam 

with a load on the free end, V *= —P and 


U 


3 PH 
5 E,bd 


(4) 
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To raid tho dodoction duo to nhoar at the oud of a rectangular 
cantilever with a load on tho end, 

/'■// 3 PH 

2 r. EM' 

1.2 PI 1.2 n 1.2 «,7 ... 

y “ EM ' EM E. ' W 


whore a/ in tho average unit shearing stress, 

Tho name relation holds for a beam supported at tho ends with 
a concentrated load at the middle. 

164, Sections of Maximum Resilience.—-To obtain tho maxi¬ 
mum roHilienee per unit volume, 
tho stress in all portions of the 
solid should be the maximum 
allowable unit strew. This oon- 
dition of maximum eflicieney 
can only be secured when the 
material is used in direct tension 
or compression, which is not 
practicable in tho ease of springs 
on account of tho small dis¬ 
placement and tho largo force 
required, except in the ease of 
soft rubber. 

In bending and torsion, only the outer libers reach the maxi¬ 
mum unit stress so that the energy per unit volume is always less 

8 * 

than In a rectangular beam of constant strength or in a 



rectangular beam of uniform section subjected to a constant 


moment, the energy per unit volume is ^ ^ unci the energy in 


such a beam used as a spring is one-third as great as would be 
possible if it were subjected to the maximum stress throughout, 
but it is three times as great as that of a beam of uniform section 
supported at tho ends and loaded at the middle or used as a 
cantilever with a load on the end. 

The common leaf springs (Fig. 181, II) are beams of constant 
strength made up of separate parts or leaves, each of which is 
subjected to constant bending moment throughout most of its 
length. In Fig. 181, I, the leaves are shown straight with each 
leaf resting on a pair of supports on the ends of the leaf below. 
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In the upper leaf the moment is constant from A to B, and the 

S 2 

energy per unit volume in that portion is The overhanging 

parts act as cantilevers loaded at the ends and the energy per 
unit volume is only one-third as great. In the actual leaf 
spring as shown in Fig. 181, II, the contact takes place over a 
considerable area and the stresses are modified by friction. 

In an I-beam section a relatively large portion is in the flange, 
where the unit stress approximates the maximum, so that the 
energy per unit volume is greater than in a rectangular section. 
In a solid circular section in torsion, the energy per unit 

s; 

volume was shown in Article 47 to be Try* In a hollow shaft 

4 JLfjg 

of inside radius b and outside radius a, 

rp . ! riwr 4 T 

lotal energy = I r d dr ~ -p=- r 4 U) 

Ea J 4iijL 6 

m , , (a 4 - V) 

Total energy =-- J - (2) 

Dividing by ir (a 2 — b r )l, the energy per unit volume is, 
rr fc 2 (a 2 +b 2 ) (a 2 + b % )S\ 

u = ~TW .— = ~~ {) 

since ka — S„ 

Problems 


1. What is the energy per unit volume of a hollow cylinder in torsion if 

25 S 2 

the inside diameter is three-fourths of the outside diameter? Ans. 

64 E a 

2. What is the total elastic energy of torsion in a hollow steel rod 5 feet 

long, 1 inch outside diameter and 3^ inch inside diameter, when the unit 
shearing stress is 80,000 pounds per square inch and E a is 12,000,000 pounds 
per square inch. Ans. 5,890.5 inch-pounds. 

3 . A hollow rectangular beam is 6 inches by 8 inches outside and 4 inches 
by 4 inches inside. Find the energy per unit volume if the external moment 

11 S 2 

is constant throughout the length. Ans. TTTVT* 


165. Impact Stresses.—In the discussion of resilience it has 
been assumed that the load is applied gradually so that the 
average force is one-half the sum of the initial and final loads. 


If the initial load is zero and the final load P, the average load is 
P Py 

2 an d if the displacement under the load is t/, the work is — • 
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There are Hevorul ways of applying a load to meet those condi¬ 
tions. A load may bo made up of a number of Hmall parts and 
applied little at a time. For instance, a vessel may be hung 
from a beam or spring and gradually filled with water or sand. 
In testing large floors, bagH of Hand are added one at a time. In 
testing machines the loads are applied gradually by means of 
slowly moving screws. 

Fig. 182 represents different ways of applying a single load. 
Fig. 182, I, shows a single spring. In Fig. 182, II, the same 
spring is shown with a mass W attaches! but with tho entire 



Flu. IH2. —FfTiwt of sudden lends tied impucl., 


weight of W carried by a supjmrt H. In HI the support lias been 
lowered so that the tension in the spring carries part of tho load. 
In IV tho support has boon entirely removed and the mass W is 
at rest wit h tho spring stretched a distance j/j. When the elonga¬ 
tion of tho spring was one-half of y\ the spring carried one-half 
tho weight and tho support tho other half. As the elongation 
increased tho load carried by the spring gradually increased and 
that on the support gradually decreased. Tho average load on 
W 

the spring was ^ and tho average load on the support was the 

same. In moving tho weight W the distance j/i the total work 
done was Wy\, half of this work was ox{>onded in stretching tho 
spring and tho remainder in assisting t he motion of the support B. 

If K is the force required to stretch the spring unit distance, 
the force required to stretch it the distance y% is Kyi — W, and 

the energy stored in the spring is 0 ~- 
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If the support B is suddenly removed from W in the position 
II, the entire force of gravity is effective throughout the whole 
distance. At first the spring offers no resistance and the entire 
load goes to accelerate the mass (provided the mass of the spring 
is negligible). As it is stretched, the resistance of the spring 
increases. At the position IV the pull of the spring is equal to 
the weight and the acceleration is zero. The mass has its highest 
velocity at the point where it would come to rest under a gradu¬ 
ally applied load. Beyond this point, represented by IV, the 
upward pull of the spring is greater than the weight and the body 
is negatively accelerated. It finally stops at the position of 
Fig. 182, V, with an elongation of the spring y 2 . To calculate 
this elongation, we have: 

Wy t = (1) 

y ^^=2y, ( 2 ) 

Ky 2 = 2 W. (3) 

The deflection due to a suddenly applied load is twice as great 
as when the load is gradually applied, and the maximum force 
is twice the load. After reaching the maximum elongation the 
body vibrates back to its original starting point (provided the 
spring is perfectly elastic). 

Fig. 182, VI, shows the mass W lifted a distance h above the 
position of II, in which it exerts no pull on the spring. If released 
suddenly, it falls this distance before it begins to stretch the 
spring. The total work done by gravity is the weight multiplied 
by the total distance h + y. At the lowest position VII this 
work has* been transformed to energy of the spring. 



1. A force of 8 pounds stretches a given spring 1 foot. A 6-pound mass 

is placed on the spring and gradually lowered. How much will the spring 
be stretched? Ana. 9 inches. 

2. In Problem 1 the load is applied suddenly. What is the elongation 

of the spring and the maximum pull. Ana . 18 inches; 12 pounds. 

3 . In Problem 1 the load is lifted 1.44 feet and suddenly released. Find 
the maximum elongation and the maximum pull. 

Ana. 2.4 feet; 19.2 pounds. 
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4 . A spring board is made of plank 12 inches wide and 2 inches thick, 
and acts as a cantilever 10 feet long. Find the maximum unit stress when 
a boy weighing 60 pounds moves very slowly from the support to the free end. 

Ans. 900 pounds per square inch. 

6. Solve Problem 4 if the boy steps suddenly on the free end, neglecting 
the effect of the mass of the springboard upon its vibration. 

Am. 1,800 pounds. 

6. Solve problem 5 if the boy jumps down on the end of the spring board 
from a height of 6 inches if the modulus of elasticity is 1,200,000 pounds 
per square inch and the effect of the mass of the spring is neglected. 

It is evident that to determine the stress produced by a given 
load it is necessary to know how that load is applied. 

Loads which are fixed in position and constant in magnitude 
.are dead loads . The weight of a structure is a dead load. A 
load which is applied gradually, as the weight of falling snow, is 
treated as a dead load. A load which varies in position, such as 
the weight of a moving train on a bridge, is a live load. Any 
load which changes in position or magnitude will produce impact 
stresses. The magnitude of this impact factor depends upon the 
speed of application. 

In most cases a varying load requires some time for its appli¬ 
cation, so that the stress produced by a live load is something less 
than twice that of an equal static load. The mass of the body 
subjected to load is also a factor which must be taken into 
account, as well as the natural time of vibration of the parts of 
which it is made up. 

When a locomotive runs on a bridge, the effective unit stress 
produced may be 50 per cent, greater than that due to its weight 
alone. We say then that an impact factor of 50 per cent, should 
be added to the live load stress. If the speed is reduced, the 
impact factor is smaller. 

166. Maxwell’s Theorem.—In Chapter VIII it was taken 
for granted that the deflection at any point due to several loads 
at various points is the sum of the deflections due to each load 
taken separately. This is called Maxwell’s theorem and may be 
regarded as an axiom which has been amply proven by experi¬ 
ment. Its use with the methods of external work leads to some 
interesting conclusions. 

If A and B are two points on a beam the deflection at B due to a 
given load at A is equal to the deflection at A due to the same load 
at B. 

Let y a , Fig. 183, be the deflection at the point A when the load 
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P is placed at that point, and let y a b be the deflection at B due to 
the load at A . Let y b be the deflection at B when the load is 
at B , and y ba be the deflection at A due to the load P at B. 

Let the load Pi be first placed on the beam at A and then let 
the equal load P 2 be placed at B . The work done at A when the 

P l y a 

load Pi is applied is —The point B is lowered a distance y a h 

when the load Pi is applied but no work is done since there is no 
force at B . Let the load P 2 be now applied at B producing a 


A B 




Fig. 183. 


deflection y b at B and a deflection y ba at A . The work at B is 
At the same time the point A is deflected an additional 


y ba under the full load of Pi, and the additional work is Piyba . 
The total work is 


P lVa 

2 


+ y ia + 




( 1 ) 


If the load P 2 be placed on B first and then the load Pi on A the 

v. 

- I V.KA .T —I— 

2 


Work = ~ + 


( 2 ) 


But equations (1) and (2) are equal and when Pi = P 2 the first 
and last terms of (1) are identical with the last and first terms 
of (2) hence 

Pyba ^ Pyah] y b a “ 2/a&* (3) 


Examples 


Find the deflection at the middle of a beam supported at the ends due to 
a load at one-third the length from one end. 

From equation (9) of Article 82, 


Ely 


Ps 8 

12 


Pl*x 
16 * 
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When 


which given the deflection at. 


I 


3 



23 PP 
1,290* 


duo to the load V at the middle. 


The deflec¬ 


tion at the middle duo to the load P at t he third point in the name. 

Find the deflection at the end of a cantilever due to a load uniformly din- 
trihuted over a length a meanured from the free end with no load on the 
remainder. 

The load on a length dx in wdx, The defied ion at a diatanee x from the 
free end due to a load wdx on tin* fret' end in, 

Mu v 'l'' U 3 - I a/ J ), C) 


The deflection at the end duo to the load wdx at x in tin* name, and tin* total 
deflection at the end due to the load on the length a w given hy, 

Kilt - - ”’j :i/v I 

w( (t x 3 pip 

hlt/ «l i 

When a ~ l t equation (Uj becomea PIy 

For oxporinu»nlN on tho impnot of moving: truinn, hoo F. K. 
Turnnauro, Tranmcdionx American Society of (Weil Enginccra l 
vol. XLf» pagoM 410-400. 


3 /v* 


4 

Pa 


i 2 Px 


wP 

K ’ 




CHAPTER XVI 

COMBINED STRESS 

167. Resultant of Shearing and Tensile Stress—Fig. 184 
represents a block of breadth dx, height dy , and length l, subjected 
to tensile stresses of intensity s t perpendicular to the left and 
right vertical faces, to shearing stresses of intensity 5, parallel 
to these faces, and to shearing stresses of equal intensity in the 
top and bottom faces. The shear on the left face is upward and 
on the top face toward the left. It is desired to find the unit 
shearing stress parallel to the diagonal BG or CF and the unit 


F F 



tensile stress normal to the plane BCFG. The block may be 
considered as divided by the plane BCFG into two equal triangu¬ 
lar prisms. The prism which lies to the left of this plane will be 
taken as the free body in equilibrium. The forces which act on 
this free body are five in number: 

Total tension s t ldy, toward the left, applied at center of 
BCED ; 

Total shear s 8 ldy, upward, applied at center of BCED ; 

Total shear s 8 ldx, toward the left, applied at center of DEFG; 

Total shear on BCFG, parallel to BG, applied at center of 
BCFG) 

Total tension normal to BCFG at its center. 

The unknown unit shearing stress in the plane BCFG will be 
represented by si and the unknown unit tensile stress by s t . 
The total shear on this plane is then silds, where ds is the length 
of the diagonal BG . The total tension on the diagonal plane is 
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a/Wa. Wo will determine the magnitude of those unknown 
forces by resolving parallel to B(! and normal to the plane BCF(L 
These five forces are represented in a single plane in Fig, 184, IL 
Resolving parallel to BO and dividing by /, 

H t dy cum 0 4’ x*dx cos 0 — sjly sin 0 «v/,h, (1) 

where 0 m the angle between the plane HCFil and the horizontal. 

Dividing by dn and substituting for and ^ 

as ds 


4 « hi sin 0 cos 0 T h„ [cob* 0 sin 3 6], 
sin 2 0 

2 


Hi ^ H ( 


I' h m coh 2 (K 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 


Resolving normal to dn: 

n t dy sin 0 + n M dx sin 0 + x*dy cos 0 ^ 4dH, (4) 

h[ s t sin 2 0 \‘ sin 0 cos 0, (5) 

4 ** n t 1 ^° 8 ~ ° b sin 2 0. (0) 


These equations apply when the external shearing stresses in the 
block have the directions of Fig, 184. If the shear is reversed 

some of the signs are changed. 

Problems 


1. With the unit shearing stress 100 pounds per square Inch and the unit 

tensile stress in the same direction 400 pounds per square inch (Fig. 185), 
find the resultant unit shearing stress along a plane making an angle of 20 
degrees with the direction of the tension. Also find the unit tensile stress, 
normal to this plane. Am, 4, 205; /, 111 pounds per square inch. 

2. With unit shearing stress 100 pounds per square inch and unit tensile 
stress sero, find the resultant tensile stress and shearing strew at 45 degrees. 

Am, a', 100 ; 0. 


168. Maximum Resultant Shearing Str6ss.~~To find the direc¬ 
tion that the plane BCFG should have in order that the shearing 
stress along it shall be a maximum, differentiate the expression 
for $' Mf Article 107, (3), with respect to 0: 



^ cos 2 6 — 2 *« sin 2 0 « o for maximum or minimum (l) 




tan 2 0» 

1 u y {< * 


Hi 

Hi ^ 2 
2 H g Hg 

■/ , 


V • 




/ 


( 2 ) 


o. 
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The value o! the maximum resultant unit, shearing stress may 
bo calculated by substituting the values of cos 2 0 and sin 2 0 in 
equation (3) of the preceding article. A right triangle may be 

formed with s» as the base and ^ as the altitude, Fig. 1K5. The 

angle adjacent to the side s„ is 2 0, the hypotenuse is 

4 ,;j+ © ■ 


Cos 2 e 


+ (ST 


sin 2 0 


<*e>" 



The maximum unit shearing stress is tho hypotenuse of a right 
triangle of which tho unit shearing stress is one leg and one-half 
tho unit tensile stress is the other. Tho direction of this maxi¬ 
mum shearing stress makes an angle with tho original tension 
and one of the original shears, which is one-half the angle of this 
triangle adjacent to the unit tensile stress. 

For any giyen tangent thore are two angles which differ by 
180 degrees, consequently there are two valuos of 2 0 which are 
180 degrees apart and two corresponding values of 6 which are 
90 degrees apart. These correspond to tho two values of maxi¬ 
mum shear at right angles to each other. These are in the 
direction of the lines 00 and OD of Fig. 185. 
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Problems 

1. A part of a solid is subjected to a horizontal tensile stress of 600 pourulw 
per square inch and a horizontal and a vertical shearing stress of 400 pounds 
per square inch. Find the direction and magnitude of the maximum unit 
shearing stress. 

Ans. 2 0 = 36° 52' or 216° 52'; maximum unit shearing stress — 
pounds per square inch at 18° 26' and at 108° 26' with the horizontal. 

2. Find the maximum resultant shearing stress caused by a horizontal 
tensile stress of 800 pounds per square inch and a horizontal and vortical 
shearing stress of 400 pounds per square inch. 

3. Solve Problem 1 for the magnitude of the maximum stress by means of 
equation (3) of Article 167. 

4. In Problem 1 find the unit shearing stress at angles of 10 degrees, 20 
degrees, 30 degrees, and 40 degrees with the horizontal, using equation (tt) 
of the preceding article. 

169. The Maximum Resultant Tensile Stress.— From equa¬ 
tion (6) of Article 167, 

«£ = | (1 - cos 2 6) + s. sin 2 6. (1) 

Je ^ ~ St s * n 2 s + 2 cos 2 0- (2) 

For the maximum and minimum s[, 


tan 2 6 = — 

Comparing with equation (2) 
of the preceding article it is 
seen that the double angle for 
maximum and minimum tensile 
stress is normal to the cor¬ 
responding direction for maxi¬ 
mum shear, and consequently 
the direction of maximum and 
minimum tension makes angles 
of 45 degrees with the directions 
of maximum shear. 

Using the double angle in the 
second quadrant (Fig. 186), 



2 



Fig. 186 .—Double angle for maxi¬ 
mum resultant tensile stress. 
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which substituted in equation (1) gives, 

• St , 

maximum $, = ^ + 

~ + max si. Formula XXXII. 

Using the double angle in the fourth quadrant, the sine of 2 0 is 
negative and the cosine is positive. Substituting in equation (1), 



Since the maximum unit shearing stress is always equal to or 
greater than one-half the unit tensile stress, the second term of 
(4) is never less than the first term and the minimum stress is 
compressive. 

Problems 

1. In Problem 1 of the preceding article find the maximum and minimum 
unit tensile stress. 

Ans. 800 pounds per square inch tensile stress; 200 pounds per square inch 
compressive stress. 

2 . Find the maximum resultant shearing and tensile stress due to a hori¬ 
zontal tension of 400 pounds per square inch and a horizontal and vertical 
shearing stress of 100 pounds per square inch. 

Am. tan 2 0, = 2; 2 0, = 63° 26' or 243° 26'. 

0 8 - 31° 43' or 121° 43'. 

Max *5 « + 223.60 or - 223.60 lb./in. 2 

Max si = 423.60 lb./in. 2 tension. 

Min si = 23.60 lb./in. 2 compression. 

Fig. 187, II, shows the direction of the maximum resultant shearing stress 
for Problem 2. At 31 degrees 43 minutes the portion below the line exerts 
a shear to the right on the portion above. At 121 degrees 43 minutes the 
portion on the side of the line in which the angle is measured exerts a negative 
shear on the other side and the arrow representing positive shear (away from 
the origin) is on the other side. Fig. 187, III, shows how the shears act on 
the element of volume. 

Fig. 187, IV, shows the direction of the maximum resultant 
tensile stress at a negative angle of 13 degrees 17 minutes, and a 
minimum stress of compression at 76 degrees 43 minutes. 

Problem 

3 . Find the maximum resultant shearing and tensile stress due to a hori¬ 
zontal tension of 300 pounds per square inch and a horizontal and vertical 
shearing stress of 160 pounds per square inch. 

Ans. Tan 2 0, = 0.9375; 0. = 21° 35' and 111 0 35'. 

Max a, = 219.32 pounds. 

Max st = 369.32; min s'i = —69.32 pounds. 
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To find whether the maximum tensile stress is 45 degrees 
below or 45 degrees above the direction of the maximum shearing 
stress, consider Fig. 188, I. The tension due to the shear alone 
is 45 degrees below the horizontal at the right side. The tension 
resulting from this and the tensile stress of 300 pounds must lie 
between the two, and is, therefore, below the horizontal. To get 
the direction of the maximum unit tensile stress measure back¬ 
ward 45 degrees from the line at 21 degrees 35 minutes to the 



Fig. 187.—Shear and tension. 



negative direction of 23 degrees 25 minutes. The minimum 
tensile stress, which is a compression of 69.28 pounds per square 
inch, lies in the direction of the broken line in Fig. 188, II. 

170. Resultant Stress in Beams.—In a beam the maximum 
resultant stress is due to a shearing stress which is a maximum 
at the neutral surface, and a tensile or compressive stress which 
is the greatest at the outer fibers. It is not usually necessary 
to calculate the maximum resultant tensile stress in a beam, 
since it is seldom greater than the bending stress in the outer 
fibers. 
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A 6-inch by 10-inch bomn is supported at points 30 inches apart and car¬ 
ries a load of 20,000 pounds midway between the supports, Find the 
magnitude and direction of the maximum resultant, tension, shear, and com¬ 
pression, at sections f> inches and 10 inches from the left support at points 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches from the neutral axis, 

Tablo XV, below, gives the results of the calculation for t his 
problem. It will bo noticed that the tension is at -15 degrees 
with the horizontal at the neutral surface and is 250 pounds per 
square inch. At 5 inches from the ettd the resultant tensile 
stress increases to 500 pounds per stpiare inch in tins outer libers, 
and at 10 inches from the end it increases to 1,000 pounds per 
square inch. 



The shearing stress is 250 pounds per square inch at the neutral 
axis at both sections, but due to the tensile stress it increases to 
500 pounds por square inch in the outer fibers at the section 10 
inches from the support. 


Above the neutral axis the shear is the same as below and the tension and 
compression change places. The angles are numerically the same but are on 
opposite sides of the horizontal. Fig. 189 shows the direction anti relative 
magnitude of the maximum and minimum stresses for this problem. Near 
the bottom whoro tho maximum compression is small its direction is shown 
by tho dotted linos. In the same way the direction of the tension is indicated 
near the top. 
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171. Bending Combined with Torsion.—In a shaft subjected 
to bending moment, the maximum tensile stress is found in 
the fibers at the dangerous section which are most remote from 
the neutral surface. When subjected to torsion, all the outer 
fibers are at the maximum shearing stress. When the shaft is 
subjected to the combined effect of bending moment and torque, 
those fibers at the dangerous section which are farthest from the 
neutral surface are subjected to the combined effect of the maxi- 



Fig. 1S9.—Resultant stress in a beam section. 


mum tensile or compressive stress and the maximum shearing 
stress may be much larger than the results of Formulas VII and 


XIV. 


Example 

A 1-inch rod projects from a vise. A wrench, at right angles to the rod, 
grips it 8 inches from the vise. The wrench is turned by a force of 60 pounds, 
perpendicular to the plane of the rod and wrench, which is applied to the 
wrench 12 inches from the axis of the rod. Find the maximum resultant 
shearing and tensile stress. 
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The bending moment at the vine in the name an if the h»rre til Ml potrnda 

wore applied directly to the rod at 8 inches from the vise, Fig. 190, 

M » 00 X 8 » 480 inch-pounds. 

. 

T 7T 

T 00 X 12 « 720 inch-pounds. 

;i -« 40 x». 3l( m7 

T T 

Maximum 81 = «s/ 3,CUJ7 3 + 2,444* 4,407 Ih./in. 1 

Maximum 8\ » 2,444 + 4,407 - 0,851 ih./in, 8 



Since the section modulus used in torsion is twiee that used in hendmg, and 
the force P is the same for both torque and bending moment, there is a large 
common factor which may be taken out to reduce the tabor of computation, 

3 840 

In this problem the factor is which is equal to 1/222, 

Max S' $ - l,222\/3 a 4-2* - i/222\/l3 - 4,407 Ib./in. 1 


Problems 

1. A 2-inch round rod projects 2 feet from a vise and is twisted by a force 
of 400 pounds at the end of a 4-foot wrench. Find the maximum resultant 
shearing and tensile stress. 

Am . Max 8i - 13,605 Ib./in, 9 ; max K ~ 111,770 Ib./in,* 

2. A 4-inch solid shaft transmits 200 hp. at 120 r.p,m n and m subjected 
to a compression of 24,000 pounds parallel to its length. Find tin* maximum 
resultant compressive and shearing stress, 

Am. 8, ■» 8,359 lb./in, 8 ; max K K,4I3 lb./in,* 
8 e m 1,910 lb,/in, 1 ; max Si - 9,308 Ib./iri, 8 
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172. Equivalent Moment and Torque.—For a circular section 
J = 2 1, and when the outer radius is a, 
a Ma Ma 

I ’ 2 ” 2i ’ 

Ta Ta 
a J 2 / ’ 
a 


a. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


Max ft' 




21 


y/T* + M* 


a\/r* -f M* 


(«) 


The term y/T l + M~ may he regarded as the equivalent torque 
resulting from the combination of torsion and bending. In the 
example of the p rotas ling article M •' '180 inch-pounds, T =* 720 
inch-pounds and the equivalent torque is 240\/13 ™ 805.3. 

805.3 X 10 

« 4,407 Ib./m.- 


Max ft', = 


Max ft 1 . 

Ma 
21 i ' 


7T 

aVr s + 

2/ 


Alt a (At 4' Vr* 4- M*)' ^ 

2/ 


The term 


M + y/T* 4- M s 


may be regarded as the e<iuivalcnt 


bending moment. 


Problem 


A hollow whuff of 4 inches inside diameter and 0 inches outside diameter 
in subjected to a torque of 2,000 foot-pounds and a bending moment of 
1 ,/>()() foot-pounds, Kind the equivalent maximum torque and moment, and 
find the maximum unit shearing and tensile sirens. 


,5« 


A?* ' 


Sv 



% 


„/ 






173. Shear Combined with 

Tension in Two Directions..— 

Fig. 191 represents a block 
subjected to shearing sirens 
and horizontal tension as in 
the ease of Fig. 184, with 
an additional vertical tension 
of intensity Dividing the 
block by means of a plane at 
angle 0 with the horizontal, 
and taking either half as the 
free body in equilibrium, the 

intensity of the shearing stress in this inclined surface is found 
by resolving parallel to it. If the length of the block normal to 
the plane of the paper is unity, 

aid# x t dy cos 0 + ndx cos 0 ~ sdy sin 0 nd% sin 0. (1) 


<iu. 


101. Tension in two directions 
combined with shear. 
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dx dv 

Dividing by ds and substituting ^ = cos 9, = sin 9 , 

s a = (s t — s v ) sin 6 cos 9 + $ s (cos 2 0 — sin 2 0); (2) 

sin 2 0 + s s cos 2 0. (3) 

Equation (3) is the same as equation (3) of Article 167 with s t — 
s v in place of s t . 

Differentiating (3) with respect to 0 and equating to zero to 
get the direction of maximum unit shearing stress, 

(s t — s v ) cos 2 9 - 2 s a sin 2 9 = 0; (4) 


tan 2 9 = 


St Sy 

~~ir~ 


Solving for the sine and cosine of 2 6 and substituting in (3), 


Max = -\Js$ 


St s v \ ^ 

. 2 ") ’ 


which is the same as Formula XXXI with s t — s v in place of s t . 
Resolving perpendicular to ds, 

sds = s t dy sin 9 + s s dx sin 9 + s 3 dy cos 9 + s v dx cos 9 ; (7) 

s' = s t sin 2 9 + s v cos 2 9 + 2 s 8 sin 9 cos 6 ; (8) 

s' = -(I — cos 2 0)+ ~(1 + cos 2 9) + s s sin 2 9. (9) 

For the direction of maximum unit tensile stress, 

tan 2 0 = — —— 9 f . 

s t — s v (10) 

2 

which is normal to the double angle for the maximum shearing 
stress. 


Max si = St - + \j 5 2 + 


's t - sA 2 ■ 
, 2 / ’ 


If the vertical stress is compressive it may be regarded as 
negative tension. If $ c . is this compressive stress, 

Max = yj s 2 , + (“j+) 2 > (12) 

Max si = S ‘ ^ Sc + max s',. 


(13) 
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If «, is zero, equation ((>) gives as the maximum unit 

shearing strews at 45 degrees with both «, and s„. There is a 
greator unit Hhoaring sireBB of magnitude ^ hi a phtno parallel 

to a„, at an angle of 45 degrees with the direction of the greater 

tttrOHH, H t , 

Equation (11) shows that when the shearing stress i« zero, tho 
maximum tensile stress is 

Problems 

1. A block is subjected to a horizontal tensile stress of 600 pounds per 
square inch, vertical compressive stress of 200 pounds per square inch, and 
horizontal and vertical shearing stress of 300 pounds per square inch. Find 
the maximum unit shearing and tensile stress. 

Am, Max #* *■ 500 lb./in. 3 ; max u f ** 700 lb./in.* 

2 . A ldneh round rod projects from a vise and is twisted by a force of 60 
pounds at the end of a 12-inch wrench. The pressure at the jaws of the vise 
is 4,000 pounds per square inch. Find the maximum stresses if the wrench 
is applied 10 inches from the vise and the direction of the force of 60 pounds 
is normal to the plane of the jaws. 

Am, Max 4 « 6,245 11)./in. 9 ; max i[ 7,300 lb./in. 9 

3. A block is subjected to a horizontal tensile stress of 600 pounds per 

square inch, and a vertical tensile stress of 200 pounds per square inch, to¬ 
gether with horizontal and vertical shearing stress of 300 pounds per square 
inch in the plane of the two tensile stresses. Find the maximum unit shear¬ 
ing stress. Am, Max *£ » 300.6 pounds per square inch. 

4. Bolvo Problem 3 if the unit shearing stress he only 100 pounds per 

square inch. Am. Max < ■ < 300 pounds per square inch. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THEORIES OF ELASTIC LIMIT AND FAILURE 

174. Principles Involved.—In the preceding chapter, methods 
are given for finding the maximum tensile, compressive, and 
shearing stresses developed by a combination of stresses. It is 
a question which of these stresses determines the elastic limit 
and the failure. Also in Chapter I it was shown that stress in 
one direction causes a deformation in the opposite sense in all 
directions at right angles to the direct applied force. For in¬ 
stance, if there is a compressive stress along the X axis producing 
unit deformation 5, there is unit elongation crd along the Y and Z 
axes. If, at the same time, there is a tensile stress along the Y 
axis, the total elongation along that axis is that due to the tension 
in its direction in addition to the elongation due to the compres¬ 
sion along the X axis. It is a question whether the failure which 
may occur at right angles to the tensile stress is influenced in 
any way by the additional elongation due to the compression. 

As a result of these various considerations there are several 
theories to account for the relation of the stresses to the elastic 
limit and the failure. 

175. The Maximum Stress Theory.—The maximum stress 
theory , called also Rankine’s theory, assumes that failure is due 
to the single stress which is the largest, without reference to 
other stresses at angles thereto, except insofar as the components 
of these stresses affect the value of the maximum unit stress. 
If a block is subjected to a tensile stress s t and to a tensile stress 
s v at right angles thereto, if s t is greater than s v the maximum 
stress is equal to s t . This may be shown by resolution as in 
Article 173 or by means of equation (11) of that article 
by setting s $ equal to zero. According to the maximum-stress 
theory the block will fail by rupture along a plane approximately 
normal to the maximum stress when this stress s t reaches the 
ultimate strength of the material and the value of s t to produce 
rupture is independent of the other stress $*. 

While this theory can hardly be said to be accepted by any one 
who seriously considers the subject, it is, nevertheless consider¬ 
ably used in practice. In a boiler, for instance, the circumfer- 
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Fig. 192. — Ten¬ 
sion and compres¬ 
sion of right angles. 


ential tensilo 0 -tending to rupture the shell longitudinally 

is twice as 'the longitudinal tensile stress, and it is custo¬ 

mary to caletxl^to from the circumferential stress alone without 
reference to the otihor. 

176. The Strain Theory.—This theory, which is 

also called fSct^nt enant’s theory, assumes that a solid reaches 
its elastic lixxxxt When the unit deformation reaches a given limit 
and that thoro ib an -ultimate unit deformation which cannot be 
exceeded witlxoxxfc rupture no matter in what way the stresses 
are applied wlxielx obtuse the deformation. 

Suppose a Toloolc, Fig. 192, is subjected to a direct tensile 
stress of s& xxrxd -to a compressive stress at 
right angles thereto of s c , and suppose the 
material readies rfcs elastic limit in tension 
when the unit oloxx Ration is 0.001. Accord- s t | | si 

ing to the maximum strain theory, if the 
unit elongaldorx cl00 to the tension is 0.0008 
and there is unit oloxigation in the same direc¬ 
tion of 0.0002 due to the transverse com¬ 
pression, tlxo olnstic limit will be reached. 

Also, if tho rria/horial will stand only a small unit elongation 
compared wit*lx "fclxo unit compression, it will fail by splitting along 
surfaces wbrielx are parallel to the direction of the compressive 
load. 

177. The JS/£ aximum Shear Theory.—This is frequently called 
the Guest ** tilxeoiry or the Guest-Hancockf theory. According 
to this theory, au given material reaches its elastic limit in tension 
or compression, when the unit shearing stress, as calculated by 
equation (12) of .A-arfcicle 173 or by Formula XXXI, reaches the 
elastic limit of tlxo material in shear, and failure occurs when the 
unit shearing^ stress, as calculated by these formulas, reaches 
the ultimate six oaring strength of the material. 

As stated above there is no question as to the truth of the 
theory. Fig. 103 sliows three wooden blocks which were tested 
in compression- DFallure has taken place by shear along planes 
at about 45 degrees with the direction of the stress, at which angle 

* See J. JL OxxxQSOC*, <£ On The Strength of Ductile Materials Under Com¬ 
bined Stress, * 9 X*lvC Zcj&ogphical Magazine , July, 1900, pages 69-132. 

f E. L. Hakcock, * c The Effect of Combined Stress on the Elastic Proper¬ 
ties of Steel, ** Z > 'roa^^cX'b i rhgs of the American Society for Testing Materials , 1905, 
pages 179-1SG; 1006, pages 295-307. 
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the unit shearing stress is a maximum. In a tensile test of soft 
steel the edges at the fracture are inclined at an angle of approxi¬ 
mately 45 degrees to form the so-called crater. 

It is evident that a bar in tension or compression will fail by 
shear provided it does not fail in some other way before the unit 



Fig, 193.—Timber in compression. 

shearing stress (which, at 45 degrees, is one-half the unit tensile 
or compressive stress) reaches the ultimate shearing strength of 
the material. It is also evident that when the unit shearing 
stress reaches the elastic limit in shear, there will be large linear 
deformations which will appear as the elastic limit in tension or 
compression. The point upon which there is not agreement is 
whether a solid ever reaches its elastic limit in tension or com- 
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proHaion before reaching the elastic limit in shear, and whether 
failure is always by shear. 

The tests made by (Uiest and 
Hancock were upon ductile ma¬ 
terials, and neither of them 
claimed that the maximum shear 
theory applies to brittle solids. 

To find the angle of failure by 
shear due to compression when 
there is considerable friction, con¬ 
sider Fig. HH. The component 
of the load P along the plane HO 
at an angle 0 with the normal to Fm. ^ 
the applied force, is P sin 0; the 
component normal to this plane is P cos 0 . 
the norma! cross-section the area of the plane HO is A sec 0; and 
if x* is the unit shearing strength, the shearing resistance is x t A 
sec 0. Resolving parallel to HO, 



Klimtr failure muwmt by 

compnwmtm. 

If A is the area of 


P sin 0 PjM eos 0 «\ sets 0 f 


where \x is the coefficient of friction 
P 


P 


HOC 0 

sin 0 — g cos $' 


2 XaA 


sin 0 cos 0 — fx ooh* 0, 
sin 2 & — g (1 + cos 2 0). 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


The load I* is a minimum when the second member of (3) is a 
maximum. Differentiating with respect to 0 and equating to zero, 

cos 2 0 4* m sin 2 0 » 0; 

cot 2 0® — m 2 0 » 00® + arc tan g; 

arc tan/* 


0 - 45° 4- 


(4) 


Failure takes place along a plane which makes an angle of 46 
degrees plus one-half the angle of friction with the piano normal 
to the compressive force. 

178. Failure.—-As previously stated, failure of ductile material 
in tension generally takes place by shearing at about 46 degrees 
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to the direction of the tensile stress. Non-ductile material 
such as cast iron or porcelain, fails at right angles to the direction 
of the tensile stress. The shearing stress at 45 degrees due to 
tension is one-half of the unit tensile stress, so that failure by 
shear indicates that the shearing strength is less than one-half 
of the tensile stress. Fig. 195 shows a wooden rod which was 
tested in tension; the fracture is zigzag, indicating shear at angles 
considerably greater than 45 degrees. Timber 
has small shearing strength parallel to the grain, 
which accounts for this kind of failure. In com¬ 
pression, timber fails by shear at about 45 
degrees as shown in Fig. 193. The blocks 
shown in Fig. 193 are exceptional in that the 
shear occurs for a considerable distance in a 
single plane. Generally there is shear for a 
short distance then splitting to another shear 
plane. 

Fig. 196 shows pieces of wrought-iron pipe 
which have been tested in compression. The 
material flows under stress causing considerable 
enlargement, and finally splits. 

, Fig. 197 is hard brick in compression. The 
failure takes place at an angle much greater 
than 45 degrees. The increased angle is due to 
the friction of the material. In the case of 
timber the angle is practically 45 degrees, prob¬ 
ably because the shear takes place by bend¬ 
ing of the fibers at the shear plane instead of 
by sliding. 

Fig. 198 shows two 4-inch by 4-inch blocks 
of 1:1 cement mortar, each of which failed by 
shearing at the ends and then splitting length- 
Fig. 195—Timber wise. The longitudinal fracture may be ex¬ 
in tension. plained as due to the wedge action of the shear 
pyramids. Another explanation is that this failure is due to the 
lateral expansion caused by the longitudinal pressure. If Poisson's 
ratio is 0.15 and the compressive stress is 4,000 pounds per square 
inch (which was about the stress in these prisms), there is a lateral 
expansion which is equivalent to the elongation caused by a tensile 
stress of 600 pounds per square inch, which easily accounts for the 
failure by the maximum-strain theory. An explanation for the 
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pyramids and shear action at the ends is that the friction of the 
heads of the testing machine prevented splitting here. 

Porcelain rods 16 inches long and 1 inch in diameter failed 
by splitting nearly the entire length with no sign of shear at 



Fig. 196.—Metal in compression. 

the ends, indicating that, for brittle material with relatively 
small tensile strength, the maximum strain theory holds. 

The bearing strength of a solid depends upon the relative size 
of the surface of contact and the entire dimensions of the body. 



Fig. 197.—Hard brick in compression. 

In the treatment of bearing stress there are two limiting cases. 
The first is that shown in Fig. 199 in which the surface of contact 
is equal to the entire cross-section of the body J5, and the length 
in the direction of the applied force is at least equal to the thick¬ 
ness of the body. In this case the bearing strength is equivalent 
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to the compressive strength. Used in this way, a soft material 
like babbitt motal would show little bearing strength. Fig. 200 
shows a second case. Here the load is applied to a small portion 
of the body which is of unlimited extent or is confined laterally 
by another body. Tho portion outside of the loaded area acts as 
a hoop to prevent tho lateral expansion. In this form, a body 




Fig. 108.—Comcnt in compression. 

composed of separate particles may have considerable bearing 
strength, depending upon the friction. Dry sand is an example. 
In a mass of wheat or flaxseed, where tho friction is smaller, tho 
bearing strength is less. 

Fig. 201 shows two cases intermediate between Figs. 11)9 and 

200 . 

Cutting with a knife or chisel depends upon the bearing 










Fm. 190. * Fm. 200.—Bearing Kiel. 20L—Caws of bearing prennurc. 
Hearing. on larges body. 

200. At first there in a depression in the material under the 
edge of the tool, an shown in Fig. 202, I. When the unit stress in 




Fin. 202. C uttmg. 

the material exceeds the hearing strength, it is permanently 
pushed back. In a plastic non-poroim material, some of the 
substance is forced up by the pressure, as shown in Fig. 202, II. 




Fm. 202.—Cutting with shears. 


Fm. 204.— Punching a plate. 


In a porous body like wood there is an increase in density adja¬ 
cent to the cutting surface. The wheel of a wagon cutting in 

soft earth illustrates both cases. If the earth is wet clay, we 
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have an illustration of the plastic non-porous substance; if it is 
dry loam, it approaches the other case. 

When a cutting tool has ponotratod a little distance, it acts 
as a wedge and exerts a tensile stress upon the material in front 
of its edge. This is shown in Fig. 202, III. 

Fig. 203 shows the behavior of a pair of scissors or shears. At 
the beginning, the cutting is due to the bearing stress on the 
cutting edges, as shown in Fig. 203, I. As the edges penetrate 


_§ 

Fig. 205,— Slugs punched from steel platen. 

into the material tho bearing force is increased at each blade. 
Those forces produco shearing stresses in all portions of the body 
in the plane of the cutting edges. Tho corresponding shearing 
deformations are shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 203, II. Fig. 
204 represents the punching of a metal plate. The plate is bent 
a little at first, which makes tho surface of contact a narrow 
ring at tho edge of tho punch and die. When tho compressive 
stress on those rings excoeds the bearing strength of tho plate, 
. St , cutting begins. This is followed by shear, as in 
—t__l the case of cutting with scissors. 

s7 1 Fig- 205 shows some of tho slugs punched from 

steel plates. Notice tho curvature at the ends. 
Fie. 200.— 1° the case of the small diameter compared with 

directions' 1 tW ° * en £th, the punch failed after making about 
a dozen holes. 

179. Biaxial Loading.—Tho most common form of biaxial load¬ 
ing consists of two tensions, one tension and one compression, 
or two compressions at right angles to each other. Fig. 200 rep¬ 
resents two tensile stresses of intensities s t and a„. In this case 

the maximum unit shearing stress is no matter how great «» 

may be, provided it is not greater than If the maximum shear 
theory holds, the material subjected to biaxial loading should 
reach its elastic limit at the same values of no matter what is 
the value of s V) or whether «» be tension or compression. On the 
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other hand, a tensile stress s, will diminish tho unit strain in the 
direction of s< and a compressive stress in tho direction of «„ will 
incroaso the unit strain in the direction of «». The unit strain in 
the direction of «< is given by 


»t _ «,<r 

E E ' 


( 1 ) 


If tho maximum-strain theory be the correct one, the unit stress 
in tho direction of « t at the elastic limit or yield point will be in¬ 
creased as is increased, and will be diminished if s v is changed 
to compression. 

Prof. Albert .T. Becker* has performed an extensive series of 
experiments with biaxial loading to determine those points. 

These tests wore made on hollow steel cylinders. The pressure 
of a liquid inside these cylinders produced a circumferential ten¬ 
sile stress, and an axial tensile stress. The axial stress was fur¬ 
ther increased by the direct pull of a testing machine. In each 
test tho ratio of the circumferential unit stress to tho axial unit 
stress was kept constant. Johnson’s apparent elastic limit for 
tho axial deformation was taken as the limit to be determined. 

Table XVI gives approximafely tho results of one set of ex¬ 
periments, f 


Tajij.m XVI. Hiaxiaj, Eoamnu Tkhth 



Ufttio of 

At nppnrwtt limit 

Tubti number 

cilraumforentlitl MtrmtM 
to axial Mir pm 

Axial unit 

U»,/lM.* 

Axial unit 

j 

n 

0.0 

42,000 

0,00105 

l 

0.240 

4(1,(KK) 

0.001OH 

2 

0.475 

00,000 

0,00152 

4 

0.09 

00,000 

0,00152 

3 

0.02 

50,000 

0.00140 


Tube No. 5, with no circumferential stress, reached the elastic 
limit at tho tensile stress of 43,000 pounds per square inch. The 
maximum unit shearing stress at 45 degrees was 21,500 pounds 
per squaro inch. If failure always takes place by shear, tho other 
* A. J. Bkckkk, "Tho Strength and Stiffness of Stool under Biaxial lead¬ 
ing,” Bulletin No. 85 of Tho University of Illinois Engineering Experiment 
Station. 

t Tho data of Table XVI were estimated from tho curves of Pig. 17 of 
Bulletin No. 85 of tho University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, 
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tubes should roach the elastic limit at the same unit stress. It 
is seen, however, that tube No. 1 reached the elastic limit at 
about 46,000 per square inch axial stress, and the others at about 
60,000 per square inch. It will bo noted that the axial unit de¬ 
formation at the elastic limit is about the same for the first two 
tubes and is less for the other three. It is evident that there 
are two sets of limiting conditions which determine the elastic 
limit. The material roaches its elastic limit when the unit de¬ 
formation is about 0.00106; it also roaches the elastic limit when 
the unit shearing stress becomes about 26,000 pounds per square 
inch. Tubes 5 and 1 reached the limiting deformation before 
reaching the limiting shearing stress. In the other tubes, the 
greater transverse tension reduced the axial deformation so that 
they reached the limiting unit shearing stress while the unit strain 
was still considerably below the limit. 

From the entire series of tests, of which Table XVI is only a 
small part, Becker concludes:* 

“ For increasing values of the ratio of the biaxial stresses the yield- 
point strength follows the maximum-strain theory until the value of 
the shearing stress roaches the shearing yield point, then the shearing 
stress oontrols according to the maximum-shear theory. Thera are 
thus two independent laws each dominant within proper limits instead of 
some single law as has heretofore been assumed.” 


Table XVI shows that the elastic limit in shear is about 60 
per cent, of the elastic limit intension. If the maximum-shear 
theory wore true in all cases it would moan that the elastle limit 
in shear is always 60 per cent, of tho elastic limit in tension. 

In thin cylinders, such as boilers, tho longitudinal unit stress 
is one-half of the circumferential unit stress, and both are tension. 
If s t is the unit circumferential stress, the unit longitudinal stress 

is 2 _ - The circumferential unit deformation is reduced by tho 

longitudinal unit stress. If Poisson’s ratio is K theunit deforma¬ 
tion circumferentially is 


S 



7s, 
8 £' 


( 2 ) 


so that the actual unit deformation is only seven-eighths as much 

*Bulletin No. 86, Illinois University Engineering Experiment Station, 
page 86, 
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stH Mint which would bo produced by the circumferential unit, 
siroMH acting alone. It in not customary to consider this in cal¬ 
culating tin* strength of boilers. The error, when it is neglected, 
is on the side of safely. The error is really small, for the weak 
part of a boiler is at a joint. At a longitudinal joint, on account 
of the lapping of the plates or the butt straps, there is much 
more material to resist longitudinal tension than in tho main 

plates, and the longitudinal unit stress is less than Also, 

Jj 

there m an unequal dintrihutiem of both HtrcHHOH on account of 

the material cut away fur the rivet holes which producer an error 
on tho rndts of danger. For thane mmom it m not advisable to 

make any allowance for the reduced strain due to the combined 
stress. 

180. Combined Tension and Shear.-- It was shown in Article 
1(19 that tensile stress combined with shearing stress parallel and 
{Hirpendicular thereto gives: 

Max «; » * f -1 (*)*; Formula XXXII. 

Min I (*)'; (2) 

The minimum is equivalent to a compressive stress 

^ -f- yj H* } (.j) ’ 0) 


'Hie unit deformation in the direction of tho tensile stress is that 
produced by the maximum tensile stress plus the effect of the 
compressive stress at right, angles thereto. 



It is well known that brittlo materials, under these conditions, fail 
by tension. A cast-iron rod broken by torsion, or by torsion and 
bending combined, fails along a curve which is approximately 
normal to the maximum tensile stress. 
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The sumo ifl true of concrete. Fig. 217 shows a ehnracteriHtio 
failure of a roinforecd-ooncreto beam supported at the ends mid 
londod ut the third points. A diagonal crack starts near the 
bottom arid runs up to the point of application of one load. Hindi 
cracks arc usually found in reinforood-eonerote beams which are 



Fio. 217,—Failure of a reinforood-oonoreto beam. 


tested in such a way as to develop large shear. Between the two 
concentrated loads the shear is zero (except that duo to the weight 
of the beam) and the cracks in this part of the lieam are vortical. 
fji) ,, 4H ^ The large crack in Mg. 207 


.1 





II 

Kid. 208 . 


also extends horizontally 
along the lino of the reinforce¬ 
ment but this part only opened 
as the beam approached total 
failure, while the diagonal 
crack is one of a number which 
appeared at about ono-half 
the ultimate load. 

Fig. 208,1 is a drawing showing the same effect. The crack be¬ 
tween the loads, running nearly vortical is called a tension crack, 
while the one on the right is called a shear crack. Both are really 
tension cracks but the right one is duo to the tension resulting 
from the combination of tension and shear. 

To prevent failure by combined tension and shear, beams are 
reinforced as shown in Fig. 208, II. The diagonal bars are called 
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shear bam and arc placed in approximately the direction of the 
maximum resultant tensile stress and normal to the direction of 
the so-called shear cracks. 

It is not known whether these are the effects of maximum stress 
or maximum strain. There is not a great relative difference be¬ 
tween the maximum stress (Formula XXXII) and the stress 
which corresponds with the maximum strain (equations (5) or(fi)) 
so that careful measurements will be necessary to differentiate 
between them. In calculations of tins kind to find the allowable 
load it is customary to use Formula XXXII. 

Combined tension and shear have been used to test the theories 
of failure as applied to ductile materials. J. J. Guest* tested 
cylinders of soft steel, iron, brass, and copper by combined tension 
and torsion. Home of these cylinders were solid but most of them 
were thin hollow tubes. The internal pressure of a liquid was 
also applied to some of the tubes. He determined the yield point 
in tendon in the cylinder thus subjected to combined stress and 
came to the conclusion that the yield point is reached when the 
resultant shearing stress as calculated by Formula XXXI 
reaches a definite value. These researches, which are regarded 
as classic, are open to tho criticism that several sets of determina¬ 
tions were made on the same tube, so that the elevation of the 
yield point when the material is stressed to its yield point becomes 
a disturbing factor. 

Later, hi, L, Hancock tested hollow steel cylinders under com¬ 
bined shear and tension. His experiments show definitely that, 
“The presence of a torsional stress lowers tho unit stress and tho 
unit strain at the elastic limit in tension and also lowers the 
modulus of elasticity, somewhat.”* 

Hancock calculated what he called the true tensile stress, by 
equation (fi) for Poisson ’h ratios of J4 and M- Ho also calculated 
a value, which ho called tho true shearing stress, by the formula 

(1 + cr)yj *2 +(2^ > ^nd arr * VCK l &t the conclusion that this 

“true unit shearing stress” determines the elastic limit of the 
materiabf 

In the present state of our knowledge of combined shear and 
tension or compression it is best to calculate the unit shearing 
st ress by Formula XXXI and the unit tensile stress by Formula 

* Philosophical Magazine, July, HHX). 

t Proceeding# 0 / the American Society for Tenting Material#, 19CHI, page 301. 
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XXXII and see that neither of these exceeds the allowable unit 
stress of its kind. In place of the tensile stress by Formula 
XXXII, the stress which corresponds with the maximum unit 
strain may be computed by equation (5). 

Probelms 

1. The allowable unit tensile stress is 15,000 and the allowable unit shear¬ 
ing stress is 10,000 pounds per square inch. Would a direct tensile stress 
of 12,000 pounds per square inch combined with a shearing stress of 7,000 
pounds per square inch be allowable? 

Am, No, since the maximum resultant tensile stress of 15,226 pounds 
per square inch exceeds the limit in tension. 

2. If the unit tensile stress in Problem 1 were 8,000 pounds per square 
inch and the unit shearing stress were 9,000 pounds per square inch, what 
combined stress would determine the safety? 

Am, The combined shearing stress, which is 9,849 pounds per square 
inch, is only a little below the limit. 

3. If the allowable shearing stress is two-thirds of the allowable tensile 
stress, for what ratios of direct shear to direct tension will each govern the 
design? 

Am, If s, is less than the combined tensile stress governs the design. 

If greater, the combined shearing stress governs. 

181. Elastic Hysteresis.—In elastic bodies subjected to stress, 
the deformation lags behind the applied force. If a load is 
applied to a body in tension, it will stretch quickly for a con¬ 
siderable amount but will continue to stretch a little more for 
some time. If the load is reduced the body will shorten in a 
similar way. When a steel rod is stretched in an ordinary testing 
machine the load is applied by means of the screws until the beam 
is balanced at the desired load. If the machine be then stopped, 
the beam slowly falls due to the increased stretch. This may 
take several minutes. If the machine be run a little again so as 
to lift the beam, it will come down much slower the next time, if 
it comes down at all. If the stress be near the yield point, the 
beam will drop more quickly and it may have to be lifted several 
times before it can be made to permanently support the load. 

A similar effect is produced when the load is decreased. If the 
poise of the testing machine be set at a given load and machine 
turned until the beam is balanced and then stopped, the beam will 
rise slowly. This indicates that the rod is continuing to shorten. 

Table XVII shows the first of these effects in the case of soft 
steel. In making the test the machine was run rapidly and then 
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stopped. The reading of the load was then taken. After one 
minute the poise was moved back until the beam again balanced. 
For instance, the machine was balanced at 25,000 pounds per 
square inch. After one minute the balance was 24,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

Table XVII.— Test of Soft Steel in Tension 


Area of section, 0.600 square inch 


Total load 

Unit stress per square inch 

Elongation when machine 
stopped 

When 

machine 

stopped 

After one min¬ 
ute 

When machine 
stopped 

After one min¬ 
ute 

In 8 inches 

Unit 

Pounds 

I 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inches 

Inoh 

30 

30 

50 

50 

0.0 

0.0 

6,150 

6,000 

10,250 

10,000 

0.00270 

0.00034 

9,000 

8,650 

15,000 

14,420 

0.00405 

0.00051 

12,200 

11,800 

20,330 

19,670 

0.00550 

0.00069 

15,000 

14,400 

25,000 

24,000 

0.00675 

0.00084 

18,000 

17,100 

30,000 

28,500 

0.0082 

0.00102 

19,200 

18,250 

32,000 

30,420 

0.0085 

0.00106 

19,800 

18,600 

33,000 

31,000 

0.0087 

0.00109 

20,400 

19,150 

34,000 

31,920 

0.0092 

0.00115 

21,000 

19,200 

35,000 

32,000 

0.0121 

0.00151 

20,600 

19,350 

34,330 

32,250 

0.0450 

0.00562 

20,600 

20,000 

34,330 

33,330 

0.0530 

0.00662 

21,000 

19,000 

35,000 

31,670 

0.0733 

0.00916 

21,000 

19,200 

35,000 

32,000 

0.1740 

0.02175 

21,600 

20,900 

36,000 

34,830 

0.2121 

0.02651 

22,800 

21,750 

38,000 

36,250 

0.2393 

0.02991 

24,000 

22,900 

40,000 

38,160 

0.2773 

0.03466 

26,400 

25,050 

44,000 

41,750 

0.3873 

0.04841 

28,800 

26,900 

48,000 

44,830 

0.5506 

0.06882 

31,200 

29,050 

52,000 

48,520 

0.83 

0.104 

32,400 

'30,600 

54,000 

51,000 

1.30 

0.162 

32,800 

30,850 

54,670 

51,420 

1.62 

0.202 

32,850 

31,200 

54,750 

52,000 

1.89 

0.236 

32,750 

30,950 

54,580 

51,580 

2.08 

0.260 

32,600 

30,900 

54,330 

51,500 

2.52 

0.315 

23,400 


39,000 


2.98 

0.372 


Broke at 23,400 pounds. The area of the neck was 0.196 square inch. 
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The curves of Fig. 209 were plotted from the results of Table 
XVII. The apparent ultimate strength of this steel is 54,750 
pounds per square inch. The actual quiescent load which it 
would permanently support is less than 52,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

From this table and the curves it is evident that the speed 
of the test is an important factor in determining the apparent 
strength of a ductile material. Also the modulus of elasticity, 
when taken rapidly, is larger than if taken slowly. 

If the material be once stretched to nearly the yield point 
and the load then removed, a repetition of the load will show less 
lag of the deformation. 



Table XVIII gives a part of the data for the test of a rod taken 
from the same bar as that of Table XVII. The rod was raised 
to 42,000 pounds per square inch producing an elongation of 0.3 
inch in the gage length of 8 inches. It was then brought back to 
50 pounds per square inch. The unit stress was calculated from 
the original area of 0.6 square inch and the unit elongation from 
the original gage length. 

It will be noticed that the effect of time is much less than in 
Table XVII. For instance, in Table XVII the unit stress falls 
from 35,000 to 32,000 in one minute while in Table XVIII it falls 
from 35,000 to 34,830 in the same time. 

Table XVIII shows also the increase of stress after a short 
interval when the load has been decreased. For instance, when 
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Thial hmd 

Unit MtrtMM por ntjuttra inch 

Klongatbn when machine 
•topped 

When 

piling 

•topped 

After oiitt mlh’ 

UfcO 

When macddnJ Attar one ntlu- 

«tOppC<l j Utfi 

In H Inchci 

Unit 

I’umuta 

| Otnimla 

| Pouutht 

i*ou«d# 

1 Iooh 

Inch 

30 

30 

50 

50 

0 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

5,0(H) 

5,000 

0.00105 

0.00013 

Cf,000 

0,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0.00200 

0.00032 

9,000 

8,000 

15,000 

14,830 

0.00405 

0.00064 

12,000 

11,000 

20.0(H) : 

19,830 

0.00010 

0.00076 

in,ooo 

14,950 

25,000 

24,020 ; 

0.00785 ! 

0.00098 

IK, 000 

17,823 

30,0(H) 

20,710 ! 

0.00005 

0.00121 

21,000 

20,18 HI 

i 

35,000 | 

34,830 ! 

0.01100 

0.00145 

21,000 

23,(UK) ! 

•in,oiio 

30,330 ; 

0.01055 

0.00109 

24,000 

24.2(H) | 

41,000 1 

40,330 

0.01540 

0.00192 

20,200 

24,fifi0 j 

'12,0(10 

40,020 

0.01705 

0.00221 

24,000 

23,900 

40,000 j 

:ii),h:io 

0.01735 

0.00217 

21,000 

21,100 1 

35,(KH) i 

j 35,250 

0.01580 

0.00197 

18,000 

18,100 j 

30,(KK) 

80,170 

0.01420 

0.00177 

15,000 

15,073 

25.0(H) 

25,125 

0.01230 

0.00154 

12,000 

12,225 

! 20,000 

20,375 

0.01080 

0.00135 

9,000 

0,300 

15.0(H) 

15,500 

0.00000 

0.00112 

0,000 

11,225 

10,000 

10,375 

0.00730 

0.00091 

3,000 

3,1*25 

5,000 

5,210 

0.00520 

0.00005 

30 

120 

50 

200 

0,00350 


30 

30 

50 

50 

1 0.00330 

0.00041 


the load was dropped to 20,(KK) pounds per square inch, after 
one minute it was found to have increased to 20,375 pounds por 
square inch duo to the continued shortening of the tost piece. 

Mr. 210 shows the* behavior of this test piece. Curve I is the 
stress-strain diagram up to the yield point at a little under 35,000 
jHmnds per square inch. 'I'his is practically the same as the re¬ 
sults of Table XVII. The interval from li to C, representing 
unit elongation of 0.0300, is omitted. The curve is then drawn 
from U to I). From D the load Is lowered to 60 pounds per 
square inch. Table XVIII begins at this point at unit elongation 
of 0.0375 which corresponds with 0 of the table. From 5,000 to 
40,000 |H)unds per square inch tins curve is nearly a straight line. 
At 40,000 pounds there is a rapid change in slope and the effect 
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of time is very greatly increased. There is practically a new 
yield point at 40,000 pounds per square inch, whereas the original 
yield point was under 35,000 pounds per square inch. It will be 
seen from Table XVII that when the apparent unit stress was 
42,000 pounds per square inch it dropped to about 40,000 pounds 
after one minute. The rod of Table XVIII was raised to 42,000 
pounds and then lowered and the new yield point on the second 
application of load is now raised to the load which it would per¬ 
manently support with the elongation originally produced by 
42,000 pounds per square inch. 

When steel or wrought iron is stressed beyond the yield point , the 
yield point at the next application of load is found at the permanent 
stress previously reached . 



The elastic limit is also raised. On the other hand, if the yield 
point in tension is raised by straining the bar beyond its original 
yield point, the yield point in compression is lowered so that the 
length of the interval between these two yield points remains nearly 
constant 

The descending curves, from D downward and again from E 
to F, are concave toward the left while the ascending curves are 
concave toward the right. This leaves an area between the 
ascending and descending curves which represents the energy 
lost in the cycle, and may be called the loop of elastic hysteresis . 

At F the bar was allowed to rest for 40 hours without load. 
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It was then raised to G at 40,000 pounds per square inch and again 
lowered to 50 pounds per square inch. It will be seen that the 
hysteresis loop has a small area, and that both the ascending and 
descending curves are nearly straight. Also, there is no tempor¬ 
ary set. 

Fig. 211 shows some of the results of similar experiments at 
the Watertown Arsenal (“Tests of Metals/ 7 * 1886, Part 2, pages 
1571-1617). These tests were made on eye-bars about 25 feet 
long. The gage length was 260 inches which made it possible 
to measure the elongation with great relative accuracy. 

Table XIX represents the first part of the test. The initial 
load was 1,000 pounds per square inch. After each load the 



machine was reversed to the initial load and a reading taken for 
set. Under the heading “Unit elongation 77 the table gives the 
values obtained by subtracting the original reading at the initial 
load from the reading at the given load. Under the heading of 
“Net unit elongation 77 the table gives the values obtained by 
subtracting the set at initial load following a given reading from the 
elongation at that load. Curve I of Fig. 211 shows both elonga¬ 
tions. The line of greatest slope drawn through the circles rep¬ 
resents the net unit elongation. The values of the modulus of 
elasticity as obtained by the two methods are quite different. 

After the load was removed the bar was again tested. The 
results of one cycle are given in Table XX and by curve II of Fig. 
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Total load 

Unit stress 

Elongation 

Set under 
initial load 

Net unit 
elongation 

E 

per square 
inch. 

In 260 
inches 

Unit 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inches 

Inch 

Inches 

Inch 


5,250 

1,000 

0.0 

0.0 




26,250 

5,000 

0.0456 

0.000175 

0.0065 

0.000150 

26,670,000 

52,500 

10,000 

0.0915 

0.000352 

0.0085 

0.000319 

28,210,000 

78,750 

15,000 

0.1369 

0.000526 

0.0089 

0.000485 

28,860,000 

105,000 

20,000 j 

0.1ST15 

0.000698 

0.0096 

0.000661 

28,750,000 

131,250 

25,000 

0.2264 

0.000871 

0.0101 

0.000832 

28,850,000 

157,500 

30,000 

0.2720 

0.001046 

0.0109 

0.001004 

28,880,000 

183,750 

35,000 

0.3194 

0.001229 

0.0147 

0.001172 

29,010,000 

196,000 

37,330 

0.3459 

0.001330 




198,000 

37,710 | 

0.3700 

0.001423 




200,000 

38,090 

0.5665 

0.002179 




204,750' 

39,000 

1.07 

0.0041 




210,000 

40,000 

2.35 

0.0090 




369,000 

70,286 

S 


30.42 




211. The unit elongation is calculated from the original length 
of 290.4 inches. Readings were taken at a given load and again 
after an interval of three minutes with the same load. The re¬ 
sults agree with those of Table XVIII. With increasing loads the 
unit elongation continued to increase and with decreasing loads 
it continued to decrease. The difference for a three-minute inter¬ 
val was never more than % of 1 per cent, of the total elongation. 

These tests show that there is a relatively large hysteresis the 
first time the load is applied and much less hysteresis when the 
loading is repeated. There is also some set which slowly van¬ 
ishes. 

The form of the ascending curve at the second application of the 
load depends largely upon the length of time which has elapsed 
after the first load was removed. If the second loading is applied 
before most of the temporary set has vanished the curve will be 
very steep at first and will have an apparent elastic limit at a low 
stress. This is seen in Fig. 210 where there is a change in slope 
at 5,000 pounds per square inch, and then practically a straight 
line up to D. The curve starting from F has no such bend be¬ 
cause the bar rested before this load was applied. 
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Table XX- '"Watj. rtown Test of Steel Eye-bar Repeated 
Area, ^^I'u.are inches. Gage length, 290.4 inches. 

Bar previously 3^**ot;cI\ed f rom 260 inches by a load of 369,000 pounds 


Total load 

str ‘ess per 
e <luare inch 

Elongation in 

. 290.4 inches 

Immediate unit 
elongation 

Immediate 

After three min¬ 
utes 

Pounds 

bounds 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

5,250 

1,117 

0 



26,250 

■5,585 

0.0503 

0.0504 

0.000173 

52,500 

11,170 

0.1093 

0.1099 

0.000376 

78,750 

16,755 

0.1685 

0.1690 

0.000582 

105,000 

22,340 

0.2299 

0.2309 

0.000792 

131,250 

27,925 

0.2922 

• 0.2935 

0.001006 

157,500 

33,510 

0.3562 

0.3575 

0.001226 

183,750 

39,095 

0.4209 

0.4222 

0.001449 

210,000 

4=4,680 

0.4868 

0.4885 

0.001676 

236,250 

60,265 

0.5533 

0.5549 

0.001905 

262,500 

65,850 

0.6209 

0.6230 

0.002148 

236,250 

60,265 

0.5660 

0.5659 

0.001949 

210,000 

44,680 

0.5082 

0.5080 

0.001750 

183,750 

39,095 

0.4491 

0.4489 

0.001546 

157,500 

33,510 

0.3886 

0.3880 

0.001338 

131,250 

27,925 

0.3262 

0.3252 

0.001123 

105,000 

22,340 

0.2631 

0.2620 

0.000906 

78,750 

16,755 

0.1980 

0.1971 

0.000682 

52,500 

11,170 

0.1331 

, 0.1319 

0.000455 

26,250 

5,585 

0.0655 

0.0627 

0.000225 

5,250 

1,117 

0.0048 

0.0030 

0.000016 


liar rested 15 

hours under initial load. 


5,250 


-0.0054 




182. Failure under Repeated Stress.—There is a considerable 
area between the ascending and descending portions of the stress- 
strain diagram in Figs. 210 and 211. The greater the limits of 
stress the greater this area. This inclosed area is a measure of the 
work expended in stretching the bar which is not recovered as 
mechanical work when the load is released. 

Since energy is lost in a cycle of this kind it is natural to expect 
that a great number of repetitions of stress would cause failure 
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at a maximum stress less than the ultimate strength of the 
material. The experiments of WShler anti others show that this 
is the ease.* 

When tho stress varied from zero to a maximum it was found 
that if this maximum was less than one-half the ultimate strength 
tho piece would fail under a groat number of rciietitioim of load. 
If a steel bar having an ultimate strength of 00,000 pounds jH>r 
square inch is loaded from 0 to 40,000 pounds it will probably 
break after a few thousand applications. If loaded from 0 to 
35,000 it will last much longer. If from 0 to 30,(KM) it may fail 
after several million repetitions. If loaded from 0 to 25,(KK) it 
will last indefinitely.! 

Tho smaller tho range of stress tho higher the maximum may bo 
without failure under an indefinite number of repetit ions. Steel 
having an ultimate strength of 00,000 pounds per square inch 
will stand a stress varying from 25,000 to 40,000 pounds jkt 
square inch without failure. 

When the stress changes from tension to compression the maxi¬ 
mum stress is still loss than for the case of one kind of stress. 
Experiments show that when a bar is tested in one direction its 
clastic limit in tho other is lowered, so that tho raising of the 
clastic limit which occurs when a bar of ductile material is over¬ 
strained in one direction is lost when tho reverse stress is applied. 
The experiments of Wiihler show that steel having an ultimate 
strength of 60,000 pounds per square inch when tested in tension 
will fail under a stress which changes from 16,000 compression 
to 16,000 pounds tension. If tho stress changes from 14,000 
tension to 14,000 compression tho piece will probably stand an 
indefinite number of repetitions. 

183. Design for Varying Stresses.—A number of methods 
have been proposed for designing members subjected to repeated 
stresses. This may bo done by lowering the allowable unit stress 
or adding a suitable increment to tho applied load. 

* Soo Goodman’s “Mechanics Applied'to Engineering,” under tho head 
“Wohler’s Experiments.” Unwin’s “The Testing of Materials of Con¬ 
struction,” pages 350-394, gives an excellent discussion of this subject. 
Also soo paper by Hunky II. Skaman, Transactions of the, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Vol. XLVI (1899), pages 141-150, and discussion on pages 
166-257. 

t Soo paper by J. H. Smith entitled “Some Experiment* on Fatigue of 
Metals,” The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1910, Vol. II, pages 
246-318. 
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The formula of Launhardt in an empirical formula based on 
Wflhlor’H experiments, which until recently wan eonniderably 
used for calculating the allowable working stress for varying 
leads. ThiH formula contains a factor depending upon the ratio 
of the ultimate*, Htatie strength lo the* ultimate repetition strength 
whem the load varies from 0 to the maximum. If we take this 
ratio an 2 which eoinehleH reasonably wcdl with the results of the 
tests, the formula may be* written 

s w (. , minimum loach 

..(i I . , ,)i 

2 \ maximum load/ 

where 

h w •' Htatie*, allowables unit stress, 

h v maximum allowable unit stress with varying load. 

When the minimum load in 0, 

2 

When tins minimum load equals the maximum load, 


Problem* 

1. If the allowable unit stress for a given sled for a statin load in 15,000 
pounds per square inch, what in (he maximum allowable unit load and tho 
required area of erosa-serthm when the load varies from 20,000 to 30,000? 

Am. 12,500 pounds per square inch, 2,4 square inches. 

2. Find the area of cross-section to earry safely a load which varies from 

120,000 to 300,000 pounds if the allowable static unit strews is 15,000 pounds 
per square inch. Am . 30 square inches. 

Lmmhardt f H formula applies to stresses in one direction only. 
Goodman* recommends a simple rule which m easy to remember 
and convenient to apply. Add to tho maximum load the difference 
between the maximum and minimum load and treat the mm as a 
static load . 

Problems 

3. Holve Problem 1 by Goodman's “dynamic" rule. 

Am. 2.67 square inches. 

4. What is the cross-section required to carry a load which varies from 
30,000 pounds compression to 60,000 pounds tension if the allowable static 
unit stress is 12,000 pounds per square inch? Am. 12 .5 square inches. 

I. A shaft is supported between hearings 4 feet apart and carries a load 
of 600 pounds at the middle. If tho allowable static unit stress is 12,000 

* Goodman's “ Mechanics Applied to Engineering," page 636. For a 
discussion of the various formulas see Johnson's 14 Materials of Construc¬ 
tion, 11 Art, 389. 

21 
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pounds, what is the minimum diameter of the shaft to allow for the alternate 
tension and compression as the shaft rolls over? 

If the shaft makes 100 revolutions per minute in what time will the stress 
reverse one million times? 

Prof. 0. H. Basquin* has shown that the behavior of metals 
under repeated stress may be expressed by the exponential 
formula, 

S = KN* 

where N is the number of repetitions, K and q are constants 
which must be determined experimentally from endurance tests 
of each material, and S is the unit stress at which the material 
will fail with N repetitions of stress. This formula applies to 
stresses from the yield point down to a little below the elastic 
limit as ordinarily determined. 

184. Crystallization under Repeated Stress.—When steel 
fails under repeated applications of load, the fracture has a 
crystalline appearance. For this reason it was long thought that 
repeated stresses cause the formation of crystals in the steel. 
Microscopic f examination shows that all steel is crystalline and 
that crystals do not form at atmospheric temperatures. The 
crystalline appearance of the fracture is due to the fact that the 
fracture has taken place across the crystals of the steel. 

* “ The Exponential Law of Endurance Tests/' Proceedings of the American 
Society for Testing MaterialSj 1910, page 625. Prof. H. F. Moore and B. F. 
Seely have given a complete discussion of repeated stresses in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Testing Materials , 1915, pages 438-460. 

t Read Chapter XI of Rosenhain's “Introduction to Physical Metal¬ 
lurgy," on “The Effect of Strain on the Structure of Metals," for the 
most recent discoveries and theories on this subject. 

Read Howe's “ Metallography of Steel and Cast Iron." 
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CURVED BEAMS AND HOOKS 

185. Stresses in Curved Beams.—Fig. 212 represents a portion 
of a curved beam between two planes AB and CD, each of which 
pass through the center of curvature of the beam. The plane 
AB, at the left end, is regarded as fixed while the plane CD, at 
the right end, is rotated through an angle 6 to the position C'D' 
when the beam is bent. The unit stresses in a beam of this kind 
do not vary directly as the distance from the neutral axis, because 



Fig. 212. —Curved beam of rectangular section. 


the length of the filaments are not the same. If the neutral 
axis were midway between C and D the elongation DD r would be 
equal to the compression CC r but the unit elongation at the top 
would be less than the unit compression at the bottom, since the 
original length BD is greater than AC. 

The length of any filament such as EF is proportional to its 
distance from the center of curvature, so that the unit defor¬ 
mation and the unit stress vary as the quotient of the distance 
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from the neutral axis divided by the distance from the center of 
curvature. 

In Fig. 212, Ri is the inside radius, jR 2 is the outside radius, Ro 
is the radius of the neutral surface, r is the radius of any filament 
and vq is the distance of the neutral axis from the center of gravity 
of the cross-section. The angle at the center of curvature sub¬ 
tended by the portion of the beam is <£, so that the original length 
of any filament is rcj>. The angle through which the plane CD is 
turned when the beam is bent is B. If the assumption that a cross- 
section of a beam remains plane when the beam is bent be valid 
for curved as well as for straight beams , the deformation of a fila¬ 
ment at a distance r — Ro from the neutral axis is (r — R 0 )B and 


Unit deformation = —-. 

r<f> 

(i) 

Unit stress = s = E(r ~ R ^ 6 - Jfc (1 Ro 
r<j> \ r , 

At the innermost fibers 

)• (2) 


(3) 

At the extreme outer fibers 


S2 = k ( 1 ~ jfc)- 

(4) 

The location of the neutral axis is found by means of the condi¬ 
tion that the total stress across any section is zero. 

Stress on element of area dA = h (l — —j dA 

; (5) 

Total stress = k J ^1 — ~~^dA = 0. 

(6) 

a _ r> C R2 dA m _ A 

A - K "J„ r ' * 

(7) 

Jr i r ' 


The resisting moment of the stress on the area dA is 
of this stress multiplied by distance r — Ro- 

the product 

jRi r 

(8) 

The values given by equations (7) and (8) depend upon the form 
of the section, that is, upon the value of dA as a function of r. 
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To And this unit. stress at any point in terms of the moment, 
eliminate k between equations (2) and (8), and to find S at the 
inner or outer fibers, use Hi or /i*. 2 for r in the equation thus 
obtained. 

186. Curved Beams of Rectangular Section.—For a rectangular 
beam of unit width, dA dr and A ~ R, - Hi = d, where d 
is the depth. From equation (2) of Article 185, 

li ^ <l (1) 

r ,{ dr . R, . R x +d 

lo K lo K p ■ 

Jlii 1 /»i Jil 

r„ - lit ^ li ' K Hi + d z - li (2) 

Example 

In a hcfuu of rectangular Hection the inner radius is 4 inches and the 
tmter rntliuH in H inches. Find (he distance of the neutral axis from the 
cantor of gravity of the motion. 

d - 4 inchon; ^ ■ 2; 

R u , 4 , 4 „ == 5.771 in (dies. 

"" log, 2 0.(11)315 

i*,, - ll 5.771 • 0.220. 


In a rectangular beam of depth equal to the radius of tho inner surface, the 
neutral axis is shifted toward the center of curvature 0.0572 of tho dopth, 

nr nearly tl per cent, . . . . , 

find tint renwiing moment, Hulmtitute dr for dA in equation (8) of the 

preceding article. 

M - li ^*'(r 2 tU + Rl r « k £ ~ 2 IUr + /ij log r ^ (3) 

M • k 2 * 2 " Rl) + R “ l0g ‘ (4) 

Substituting the value of He from equation (1), 

fill - m 'HID - Hi)* . ,(^„-.%L a A 


M - k 


lt\ - Hi „ " !, tl) 


/It, + Ri 
kdl a " 


M - kil( R ' 2 /e ‘ “ H«) m h),d - 


(7) 
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For a rectangular section of width b instead of unity, multiply 
by b, 

M = kvobd. (8) 

Equation (7) may be derived more quickly by taking moments 
with respect to an axis through the center of curvature. The 
moment arm of the stress on an element dA is now equal to r, and 


M = k 1 


= kj (r — 


Ro)drj 


for a rectangular section of unit breadth. 

m = k[j - = k p 1 - (A - BO); (7) 

M = kd ^ Rl - Ro) = kvod. 

For a beam of breadth b, equation (7) becomes 

M = kvobd ( 8 ) 

Eliminating k between (8) and equation (2) of the preceding 
article, 

5 = -W— w 

In the above example, to find the unit stress at the inner fibers, where 
r — Ri = 4: inches, 


4 X 0.229 


0.4427 M. 
0.916 


■ 0.483 M . 


For a straight beam 1 inch wide and 4 inches deep, the unit stress in the 
extreme fibers is 0.375 M. The unit stress at the inner fibers of a rectangular 
beam for which the outer radius is twice the inner radius is 0.483 -s- 0.375 — 
1.288 times as great as the stress in the extreme fibers of a straight beam of 
the same section. 


Table XXI below gives the displacement of the neutral sur¬ 
face and the ratio of the unit stresses in the extreme inner concave 
surface and the extreme outer convex surface of a curved beam 
of rectangular section to the unit stresses in the extreme fibers of 
a straight beam of the same section. 

d 

Fig. 213 is plotted with as abscissa. The upper curve is 
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T All LB XXL— -Displacement op Nbutual Surface and Extreme Fiber 
Htukhhkh in Curved Beams op Rkctancwlar Section 



0 — ufj — — 

DEPTH; INNER RADIUS 

Fiu, 213. «Str<MH at outer fibers of curved beam of rectangular Moutiou. 


the ratio of tho unit stress at tho concave Burfaee of the curved 
beam to the unit stress in a straight beam of the same section. 
The lower curve is a similar ratio for tho unit stress at the convex 
surface of the curved beam. 
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Example 

By means of the curves of Fig. 213 find the maximum unit stress in a 
rectangular beam 4 inches wide with inside radius 2 inches and outside 
radius 7 inches, due to a bending moment of 150,000 inch-pounds. 

The unit stress in the extreme fibers of a straight beam of this section, 
due to this moment, is 9,000 pounds per square inch. From the curve the 
ratio is 1.63 so that the unit stress in the inner fibers is 9,000 X 1.63 - 14,670 
pounds per square inch. 

Problems 

1. Verify Table XXI for ~ = 3. 

2. By means of Table XXI or Fig. 213 find the unit stress in the extreme 
fibers and displacement of the neutral axis in the case of a beam of rec¬ 
tangular section 6 inches wide and 7 inches deep, curved with inner radius 
2 inches, due to a bending moment of 200,000 inch-pounds. 

The stresses at the concave surface are numerically the greatest and are 
the most important, except in the case of a curved cast-iron beam with the 
convex surface in tension. The dotted straight line 
of Fig. 213 with a slope of 0.25 differs little from the 
actual stress ratio for the concave surface. The 
equation of this line is 

y = 1 + 0 . 25 * 1 - ( 10 ) 

where y is the ratio of the unit stress in the curved 
beam at the concave surface to the unit stress in a 
straight beam of the same section. Based on this 
line, the unit stress at the concave surface of a beam 
is given by the approximate formula 

s >- F ?( 1 + °- 25 |)' <“> 

Problem 

3. Find the unit stress in the fibers at the concave 
surface of a curved beam of inner radius 5 inches, 
depth 8 inches, and breadth 4 inches, due to a bending moment of 25,600 
inch-pounds. Solve by equation (11). 

Arts. S = 600(1 + 0.4) = 840 pounds per square inch. 

187. Beams of T-section.—Fig. 214 shows a T-section. The 
method of calculation is the same as that used for a rectangle 
except that two sets of limits are required. 

A 10 

R ° = 7i 3 . . 9 = 4X 0.40546 +1.09861 =3 ‘ 676 mches 

4 log ^ + log g 

The center of gravity is 2.6 inches from the inner surface so that 
vo = 2.6 — 1.676 = 0.924 inch. 


CENTER 


OF 


FT* 


GRAVITY 




4 -—^^ 

El-2" 

Jl _i_ 


Fig. 214.—T-section. 
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With T- or I-flections the relative displacement of the neutral 
axis is greater than in a rectangular section. 

To find the bending stresH the integral of the second method 
of Article 186 must be taken between two nets of limits after 
multiplying by the breadth. The equation for the unit stress at 
the concave surface is 


(Rx - /4) M 

l 

bRi I ^ — R u r 


0 ) 


the denominator of which iH taken between tho limits Ri and li% 
in tho case of a reed,angular section. With tho T-section of Fig. 
214 the breadth b is 4 inches for tho limits r «= 2 to r — 3, and 
the breadth b is 1 inch for tho limits r = 3 to r * 9, so that 
equation (1) becomes 

,, (2 - 3.070) M 

2| 2 (a 3 - 2») + 9 ‘ " - 4 x 3.070 - ft X 3.07o] 


1.070 M 
2(40 - 30.70) 


0.0008 M, 


At the convex surface, 
Et - 


5.324 M 
1) X 0.24 


0.004Af. 


Cast-iron beams are frequently made of T-section and used with 
the stem in compression so as to make tho compressive stress 
greater than the tensile stress. In a straight beam of the section 
of Fig. 214 tho unit stresses in the outer fibers would be in the 
ratio of 44 :26. With a curved beam the advantage of using a 
T-section is not so great. 


Problem 

Find tho unit strowjo* in tho extreme fibers of a rectangular beam 2 inched 
wide and 6 inches deep with ifi *» 2 inches. Compare tho result* with the 
T-*ectlon of tho above example. Am. Si — 0.212 M. 

8, « 0,089 M, 

188. Curved Beam of Circular Section.™ 

To find Ri, 

dA ** — 2 a sin 0 dr; 
r » c + a cog 0; 
dr * —a sin 6d$; 
dA - 2 a* sin 8 0d9, 


(D 
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where c is the radius from the center of curvature to the center of 
the circle, and a is the radius of the circle. 

dA __ 2 a 2 sin 2 Odd ^ 

r ~~ c + a cos 0 

^ / o „ a i o _2 (c 2 — fl 2 ) \ /o\ 




— = (—2acos0 + 2c--) dd. 

r \ c + a cos 0 ) 


— 2 a sin 0 + 2 c0 + 2 * / c 2 — a 2 (sin 1 a ^ c - QS ^ (4) 

\ \ c + a cos 0/ J o 

= 2 ct + 2 Vo 2 — (sin- i — sin- 1 ^ y "~) (5) 

= 2cx ~ 2x\c 2 - a 2 = 27T (c - Ajc 2 - a 2 ). (6) 



Fig. 215.—Circular section. 


2 7r(c — \/c 2 “ a 2 ) 


c + V c 2 — a 2 


Since c =-^-and a =- - - 

Ri + 2 VrjzI + r* _ {VrI + VKy 


To find the resisting moment in a curved beam of circular sec¬ 
tion with respect to an axis through the center of curvature , 


M = h J^ 1 - —= kj(r - R 0 )a 2 sin 2 9d9; (9) 

M = k J' ((c — Ra) 2 a 2 sin 2 9 + 2 a 3 sin 2 9 cos 9'j d9; (10) 
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M « ka % J(c 1C) ( 0 ■- H - 1 + Jj a rnir 1 tf"|* (11) 

M *» ka 2 w(c — Ho). ( 12 ) 

The moment in those equations in taken with respect to an axis 
through the center of curvature, but this is the same an the mo- 



Pm. 216.—Unit stress in outer fibers of curved beam of circular section. 

ment with respect the neutral axis provided the total compression 
is equal to the total tension, in which ease the tension and com¬ 
pression form a couple. 

At the concave surfare where r - Iti, 

Si - k(i - f { y 

Combining with equation (12), 
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7r a 2 (c — Ro) 

Substituting for Ro and c in equation (13), 


s = (3 Ri - 2 Vr^R 2 - R 2 )M 

1 - 2 y/RjT, + 22,) 

At the convex surface where r = R 2 , 

s = ( 3 - fii)Jf 

2 x22*a*(22i - 2 + 12*) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Example 

The inner radius is 4 inches and the outer radius is 9 inches. Find the 
displacement of the neutral axis from the center of gravity of the section, 
and fund the ratio of the unit stress in the extreme fibers to the unit stress 
in a straight beam of the same cross-section. 

4 + 12 + 9 

Ro --:- = 6.25 inches. 

4 

Vo = 6.5 — 6.25 = 0.25 inch. 

The relative displacement, in terms of the radius is 0.25 4- 2.5 = 0.10 
the displacement of the neutral axis is one-tenth of the radius. 

Substituting in (14), 

9 M __ 2.2 5M 

4 ira 2 7i-a 2 

_ 11 M _ 1.22 M 

~ 9rt J (4 - 12 + 9) ~ 9x2 2 “ ra> 

In a straight beam, 5 inches in diameter, 

_ 41 _ 1.6 M 
7T<Z 3 5 7 T(L 2 TTd 2 

T ~2~~ 

w-hich is a little less than one-half the sum of the unit stresses in concave and 
convex fibers of the curved beam. 

Problems 

1. A beam of circular section is 2 inches in diameter, and is curved so that 
the inner radius is 1 inch. Find the displacement of the neutral surface 
and the unit stress in the extreme fibers compared with the unit stress in a 
straight beam of the same section. 

Am . Vo = 0.134 inch; Si = 1.616 S; S 2 — 0.705 S. 


(12 — 12 — 9) 

1 4 xa 2 (4 - 12 + 9) ' 

Substituting in (15), 

„ (27 - 12 - 4) M 
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2. Show that in a beam of circular section the maximum possible dis¬ 
placement of the neutral axis is one-half the radius. 


Table XXIf. — Curved Beams of Circular Section 


Ratio of <Uam«tpr 
to lunar radhw, 

J> 

Hi 


Diitanca of nmitml 
axis from ocmtw 
In tarmw of (liamotor 


Unit atreaxii oomparod with utrm*m 
In itraight twain of »amo Motion 


Concave, 

Hi 

H 


Convex, 

Ht 

H 


0.0114 

0.0210 

0.0203 

0.0305 

0.0429 

0.0503 

0.0070 

0.0758 

0.0833 

0.0055 


Fig. 210 is plotted from Table XX1L The relative stress at 
the coneavo surface does not differ great ly from that represented 
by the straight line, 

Si - S ( l + U i)- , J( I+U s)' <“> 

189. Curved Beam of Trapezoidal Section.—In a trapezoidal 
section let C bo the distance from the center of curvature to the 
point of intersection of the non-parallel edges of the section, and 
let m ho the increase of width of the section per unit distance 
measured along the radius, Fig. 217. In the figure, C is greater 
than Rt and m is negative. C may he less than Ri, in which 
case m is positive. 

* “ * (l (1) 

An element of area is m(r — (7)dr, and 


Total stress =» ki 


Total stress 


" h ’ l f 

*- 1 ?- 


R u r — Ur + CRa log r 


( 8 ) 
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Total stress 

= km ~ 2 - R * - Ro (i? 2 - Ri)~ C {R 2 - RO + CR log ^ ) • (4) 


If there is no resultant stress normal to the section ; the total 
stress is zero, and 

(*i + R± - C )d 

Ro = -— -(5) 

d- C'log.g 

where d = — Ri. 

When C = 0, Ro = 



and the neutral axis is midway between the surfaces. 

To find the moment of the trapezoidal section with respect to 
the center of curvature, 

M — km J (r — Ro)(r — dr; (6) 

M = kmf (r 2 — (R + C)r + CR 0 ) dr; (7) 

M = km — (Ro + C) ^ + CJfcr] *• 


M = kmd ( + ^ 1 + ^ 


{Ro + C) 


C Ro 'j • 


At the concave surface where r = Ri, 
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El <m - .. . . _ U { ' “ A L . .. -__• ( 9 ) 

"f + 7< * - (/4 + C) * + * + <7*j 

At the convex surface where r - a similar formula gives the 
fiber stress, 

R, .. (K.-1UM 

m/M ('« + "f + - «, + «■ + 

Example 

A trapezoidal curved beam is 2 inches wide at the concave surface, 1 
inch wide at the convex surface and 2 inches deep. The inner radius is 4 
inches. Locate the neutral axis and find the maximum unit stresses in 
terms of the moment. 

Hi ® a 4 inehes, It* w '» 3 0 inches, C 8 inches, d ■-> 2 inches, m —0.5. 

„ (r> -B) 2 0 , . t 


0 Q1 3 1.2437 

2-8 log. 4> 


4.824 inches. 


The center of gravity of the section is 4.889 inches from the center of 
curvature and Vo « 0.005 inch. 


X 2 ( ' 


(4 - 4.824) M 
10+24+m 1JUfi 


12.824 X li -]' 8 > 


4.824^ ’ 


0.824 M 

,Sl ” 4 X 0.1 OB “ 

„ (0 - 4.824) M 

‘ ‘ * 0 X 0.19/5 

For ft straight. Ixmm of tho Hamo miction, 

« 12 M f) 

jS, M » 0 


1.084 M. 


** UK)/! Af. 


0.023 M; 


.S’, - 16 1; ^ ■ • 1.1/54 M. 

It will be noticed that the location of tho neutral axis is independent of 
the slope. Tho unit stress is inversely proportional to the slope m, that is, 
it is inversely proportional to the width of the beam. The ratio of the unit 

stress in the curved beam to the unit stress in a straight beam of tho same 
section is independent of m. 

For any given ratio of C to Hi a set of values might be computed for the 
ratio of the unit stress in the curved beam to the unit stress in a straight 

beam of the same section, and a curve might bo plotted as was done for the 
beams of a rectangular and circular section. A set of such curves might be 

a 

made for various values of the ratio ^ * But since the work of calculating 
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the center of gravity and Boction modulus of a trapezoidal section in an 
laborious as substitution direct in equations (5), (9) and (10) it is not worth 
while to make these curves. 

190. Hooks.—A hook is equivalent to a curved beam sub¬ 
jected to an eccentric tension. As in the case of a short block 
eccentrically loaded, the total pull P may be replaced by a pull 
P at the center of gravity of the section and a bending moment 
Pe, where e is the distance from tho center of gravity of the sec- 

P 

tion to tho line of the load. Tho direct tensile stress is A If 

the hook be straight at the section considered, the tensile stress 

Jf*6V 

due to bending is j , and at tho innermcmt fibers, 



At the outermost fibers, if the hook Iks straight at the section 
considered, 



In the case of a hook the eccentricity is always so great that the 
second term of this last equation is larger than tho first so that fit 
is compression. 

Equations (1) and (2) afford an approximate method of finding 
tho unit stress in a hook or curved rod subjected to tension or com¬ 
pression, but unless tho curvature at tho section considered be 
relatively small there is a considerable error on the side of danger. 
For more accurate results it is necessary to treat the hook as a 
curved beam in finding the second term. At the innermost 
fibers of a hook, 

St * A + $ 1 , (3) 

where Si is the unit stress at tho concave surface calculated for a 
curved beam with the moment equal to Pe. At the outermost 
fibers, 

S, - S, - V A . (4) 

191. Curved Bar of Rectangular Section.—While hooks are 
not made with a rectangular section, curved bars are sometimes 
made with sections which are approximately rectangles. 
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Example 

A curved bar of rectangular section is 2 inches wide. At the section 
farthest from the applied load the inner radius is 3 inches and the outer 
radius is 6 inches. The load is 3,000 pounds tension and passes through the 
center of curvature. Find the maximum unit tensile and compressive 
stress at the most remote section. 

3 inches; i? 2 = 6 inches; d = 3 inches; b = 2 inches. 

3,000 X 4.5 = 13,500 inch-pounds; A = 6 square inches; 

500 lb./in 2 . 

3 3 

-- a* T’ Trr r g ~ 4.328 inches. 

log* 2 0.69315 

4.500 - 4.328 - 0.172 inch. 

The unit stress at the innermost fiber due to bending, by equation (9) of 
Article 186 is, 

Sl = rml X 0.172 = 5 ’ 790 lb - /ln ' tensi0n - 
St = 5,790 + 500 = 6,290 lb./in. 2 
At the convex surface, ' 

* (6 — 4.328) 13,500 , 

S* - 3,645 lb./m. 2 compression. 

Sc - 3,638 - 500 = 3,145 lb./in. 2 

If the bar were straight and had the same eccentricity of 
loading, the bending stress in the outer fibers would be 

o 13,500 X 6 , rAA 

S = —— = 4,500 pounds per square inch. 

The approximate value for the unit bending stress in the curved 
beam is 4,500 (1 + 0.25) = 5,625 lb./in. 2 , and approximate St = 
5,625 + 500 = 6,125 lb./in. 2 

It will be understood that Rq in this example is the distance 
from the center of curvature to the location of the neutral axis, 
if the beam were subjected to bending only. When the bending 
is combined with tension the actual surface in which the fibers 
suffer no deformation is farther from the center. When the 
line of the load passes through the center of curvature, as in this 
case, the true neutral surface in a rectangular section passes 
through the center of the section. 

Problems 

1. Find the unit stress in the extreme fibers in the above example by 
means of Table XXI. 


Ri - 

M = 

P _ 
A “ 

Rq « 

Vq = 
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2. A curved beam of square section is 2 inches wide. The inner radius 

is 3 inches and the outer radius is 5 inches. The load is 2,000 pounds and 
passes through the center of curvature. Find the maximum tensile and 
compressive stress. Ana. St 7,HOG lb,/in*. 

3. Solve Problem 2 by means of the curves of Fig. 213. 

192. Hook of Circular Section.—Thc problem of finding the 

unit tensile stress at the concave surface of a hook of circular 
section is solved by means of equation (14) of Article 188. Re¬ 
garding the tensile stress as positive the complete expression for 
the concave surface is 


s = Wi±?y7p; -jRi ),, ji . 

7ra*Ri(RT^VkiIi»~+'Rt) " + " ' rr(l '’ 
s = JL(*S£* + Wik& -?/&,) , A 

At the convex surface, from equation (15) of Article 188 

s =, r _ A 

™ 2 \lijjti - WRiRi + Ik) ] 


Example 

A hook of circular section is 2 inches in diameter. The inner radius of 
curvature is 3 inches and the outer radius is 5 incites. The load is 2,000 
pounds with the line of its resultant 1 inch inside the concave surface. 
Find the unit stress in the extreme fibers. 


Rx 

P 

ira* 

S t 


St 

S e 


3 inches; R* * 5 inches; a » 1 inch; e 2 inches. 
030.0 lb./in.* 


030.0 


030.6 


036.0 


/2(5 + 2y/U - 0) A 
\3(3- 2 V 15 + 6) + V ‘ 

( 2X3 740 \ 

3 X 0.254 + V ” x 10 - 8:1 s * (, . 85M »>•/;«-* 
/2 X 4.254 \ 

\5“x 0.254 “ 1 ) m «»«•« X 8.(109 »,02K lb,/in.» 


Problem 


A hook of circular section is 3 inches in diameter. The inner radius of 
curvature is 4 inches and the distance from the center of the section to the 
load lino is 3 inches. If tho maximum allowable unit strews is 10,000 pounds 
per square inch, what is the safe load? Arm. (1,400 pounds. 

193. Hook of Trapezoidal Section.—Hooks arc frequently 
made of trapezoidal section with tho larger base toward the center 
of curvature. In the actual hooks the corners are rounded as in 
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Fig, 218. Such n hook may be calculated an if it ware the full 
trapezoidal section and tho bending stress in the actual hook may 
then be computed by multiplying the stress obtained from the 
full trapezoid by tho ratio of the moment of inertia of the full 
trapezoid to tho moment of inertia of the actual section. Thin 
moment of inertia may bo calculated with respect to the center 
of gravity or with renpoel to tho neutral axis of the full section. 


r Y) CJ) f \ 

fjt* / \ v\ 

M-rf-i V \ v 


Ftti, 218, Hooks, 

Example 

A hook of trapozoidal suction in 2 inches wide at the concave nurfaee, 
l incli wide at the convex surface and 4 inches deep between these surfaces 
at the section moat remote from the line of the loath The inner radius for 
this section is 4 inches and the line of the load is 2 inches from the mm cave 
surface. Find the unit stress in the extreme fibers when the load » 8,000 
pounds. 

To find the bending strewn 

Hi - 4 inches, H% ** H inches, (7 ** 12 inches, m ^ 

24 

Ha j .j|^ ■** 5,558 inches. 

u (4 - 5.558) Af l ,558 M 

1 f; " 4 (:i 7 di:ia - m;i 4 H + mumi) w 5/2711 ' 

The center of gravity is \% Inches from the concave surface so that the 
moment arm in UJ*<J inches, 

E { ~ 0.2952 X 8,000 x im «* 8,920 ib./In.* 

p ~ H * im ~ i tm 

Ht «■ 10,253 lh./in.* 

Problem 

8oIve the example above for the unit stress in the extreme outer fiber*, 

194. Variation of Dimensions and Curvature of Hooks,—-In a 
hook or curved rod subjected to tension or compression parallel 
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to its length, the sections most remote from the line of the load 
must have the greatest section. Since the unit stress at the con¬ 
cave surface is made smaller by increasing the radius of curvature 
it is desirable to make the radius of the more remote sections as 
great as practicable. In Fig. 219 the section at A has the inner 
radius OA while the section at B has the smaller radius CB 1 and 
the section at E , where the moment is small, has a still smaller 
radius. 



The same principles may be applied to the design of a hook, 
but the increased length needed when the larger radius is used 
may require more material than would be necessary with the 
smaller radius and larger section. 

In Fig. 218,1, the section CD is subjected to. considerable shear¬ 
ing stress which must be taken into account in designing the 
section. The section EF is subjected, not only to shear, but also 
to a concentrated compressive stress for which due allowance 
must be made in the design. 



CHAPTER XIX 


CENTER OF GRAVITY 

195. Center of Gravity.—When each of the particles which 
compose a body or system of bodies is subjected to a force which 
is proportional in magnitude to the mass of the particle and 
parallel to the similar forces in every other particle, the line of 
application of the resultant of these forces passes through the 
center of gravity of the body or system. 

The location of the center of gravity is determined from the 
intersection of two such resultants. 

Fig. 220 represents three particles of 
relative masses 2, 3 and 4, united by 
weightless rods to form a single body. 

In Fig. 220, I, these particles are sub¬ 
jected to forces directed vertically down¬ 
ward. The resultant of these forces is a 
force of 9 units along the line CD. The 
center of gravity is located at some 
point on this line. In Fig. 220, II, the 
forces are horizontal, and their resultant * 
is a horizontal force of 9 units along the u 

line EF. The point 0 at the intersection g^vityoT'three particle^ 
of EF with CD is the center of gravity. 

The center of gravity is also called the center of mass. 

196. Determination of the Center of Gravity by Balancing.— 
The force with which the earth attracts the particles of a body is 
proportional* to the mass of each particle. These forces are 
directed toward the center of the earth, so that for bodies of 
ordinary dimensions they may be regarded as parallel, within the 
limits of accuracy of our measurement. The resultant force of 
gravity on any body passes through the center of gravity. A 
body may be held in equilibrium by a single force provided that 

* There is a difference in the attraction of the earth due to difference in 
the distance of the various particles from the center of the earth amounting 
to about 1 part in 10 million for a difference of 1 foot. This is negligible 
for ordinary bodies. It would not be negligible in the case of a mountain. 

QA1 
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force is along the line of the resultant of all the other forces. 
When a body is supported by a flexible cord or by a point about 
which it is free to turn without friction, the center of gravity 
must be on the vertical line through the point of application of the 
cord or point (provided, of course, no forces are acting except, 
gravity and the cord or point). 

Fig. 221 shows that same body as Fig. 220. In Fig. 221,1, it is 
supported at C by a cord. A plumb lino 
let fall from C passes through the center of 
gravity. In Fig. 221, II, it is supported on 
a point or knife-edge at E, and turns under 
the action of gravity until its center of 
gravity comes directly below the point of 
support. The intersection of tho plumb 
line from El with the line Cl) (previously 
marked in any convenient way) gives the 
center of gravity 0. 

This method of finding the location of tho 
center of gravity is of little practical use, 
owing to tho fact that the point to be found 
is usually surrounded by solid material, 
making it necessary to find tho intersection 
of three planes instead of the intersection 
of two lines. It is useful in relatively long bodies, especially if 
there are some piano surfaces to ubc as planes of reference. Fig. 
222 represents a beam balanced on a knife-edge. The center of 
gravity is in the vertical plane of the knife-edge. 

197. Center of Gravity by Moments. ___ 

—In theoretical discussions the center 
of gravity is usually located by moments. 

The plane of application of tho result¬ 
ant of any set of forces may be deter¬ 
mined by dividing the sum of tho moments with respect to any 
axis by the resultant force. 



Fni. 221.—Location of 
center of gravity. 


eSi ’-“. 

Fici. 222.-' Center of gravity 

by balancing. 


Example 

Four masses are attached to a straight rod. These are: 16 pounds at 
tho left end, 20 pounds at 7 foot, 8 pounds at 10 foot, and 12 pounds at 14 
feet from the left end. The rod weighs 4 pounds and its center of gravity is 
8 feet from the left end. Find tho center of gravity of the rod and bodies 
combined. 
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Taking moments about an axis through the loft end perpendicular to the 
length of the rod, and arranging the work in a convenient form • 


Mhib 

Moment arm 

Moment 

1(1 

0 

0 

20 

7 

140 

4 

8 

32 

8 

10 

80 

12 

14 

108 

00 pound**. 


420 foot-poundH. 


Dividing 420 by 00 given 7 feet an t he distance of the center of gravity from 
the loft end. 

198. Center of Gravity of Bodies in a Straight Line.—The 
example of tins preceding article is an illustration of the process of 
finding the center of gravity of a number of particles which lie 
on a straight lino, or of a number of bodies, the center of gravity 
of each of which is in a straight lino. If mi, wig, «tj aro the masses 
of the bodies, and xi, x%, x t are the distances of thoir respective 
centers of gravity from some point in their line, 

nhxi rn-iX-t + mjXj 

x . . > 

ttli ‘■"t'’ Wta T* 'Ma 

where % is the distance of the center of gravity of the combination 
from the point taken as the origin. 

Problems 

1. The following masses arc in a straight line: H pounds at 3 feet, 12 

pounds at fl foot, 0 pounds at 10 foot, 11 pounds at 12 feet. Using an axis 
through 0 foot as the origin, Had the center of gravity. Cheek by using an 
axis through 5 feet. Arrange work as in the example of the preceding 
article. Arts, x «■ 7.98 feet. 

2. Find the center of gravity of 40 pounds at. 8 feet, 4H pounds at 12 feet, 
and <18 pounds at 17 feet. Check the result. 

A uniform rod or bar has its center of gravity at the middle of 
its length. In finding the moment of a uniform bar with respect 
to an axis which does not go through the end, consider the entire 
bar as a single body and do not divido it into two portions at the 
axis. For instance, it is required to find the moment of a uni¬ 
form bar 12 feet long and weighing 8 pounds per foot with respect 
to an axis which cuts the bar 4 foot from the left end. The entire 
bar weighs 90 pounds and the momont arm is 2 feet, making the 
moment 192 foot-pounds. If the portions are taken separately, 
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the portion to the right of the origin of moments weighs 64 pounds 
and has a moment arm of 4 feet making a clockwise moment of 
256 foot-pounds, while the portion to the left of the origin weighs 
32 pounds and has a moment arm of 2 feet making a counter¬ 
clockwise moment of 64 foot-pounds. The total moment is 
256 — 64 = 192 foot-pounds clockwise. It is evident, therefore, 
that the first method, whereby the entire bar is considered as a 
unit, is preferable. 

Problem 

3. A uniform bar weighing 20 pounds per foot is 12 feet long and carries 
a mass of 60 pounds 3 feet from the left end and a mass of 150 pounds at the 
right end. Find the center of gravity of the combination, and check the 
result. 

199. Center of Gravity of Bodies in a Plane.—When it is 
desired to find the center of gravity of a number of bodies which 



Fig. 223. —Center of gravity by moments. 

lie in a plane, it is necessary to find the moments with respect to 
two axes. Fig. 223 represents four bodies of masses m 1} m 2 , m 3 , 
and m 4 in the plane of the paper. If a point in AB , Fig. 223, I, 
be taken as the origin and the forces of gravity on the masses 
have the direction of the arrows, the moment arms of these 
forces are x±, x 2j x*, and x 4 , and the equation of the preceding 
article gives w. To find the other coordinate of the center of 
gravity, the system may be rotated 90 degrees to the position of 
Fig. 223, II. Instead of rotating the system of bodies, it is 
better to regard the direction of the forces as rotated, as shown by 
Fig. 223, III. If then, any point in CD be taken as the origin, 
the moment arms are yi, y 2j yz, and y 4 and 

- ^1 y x + m 2 y 2 + m*yz + rn 4 y 4 

^ mi + m 2 + + m 4 

In each of these cases the axis of moments is regarded as being 
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perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Instead of this, the 
axes may be regarded as parallel to the plane of the paper and 
the forces normal thereto. In Fig. 223,1, the line A H in the plane 
of the paper may be taken as the axis of moments. The lengths 
of the moment arms are not changed when this is done. In fact, 
to get x, any axis may bo taken provided it lies in a plane perpen¬ 
dicular to X\ 1 x% } etc. In finding the center of gravity, it is cus¬ 
tomary to speak of moments with respect to a plane. To find 
one coordinate of a center of gravity, multiply each mass by the 
distance of its center of gravity from some plane of reference. 
The sum of these moments divided by the sum of the masses 
gives the required distance. 

'Problems 

1. A body in composed of three particles in the same plane 


Find x and y. 

x 

3 X 7 - 21 

2 X 8 « Hi 

n x ti - no 

10 £ -07 

y « 0.7 

The second form of solution is preferable, especially when the numbers are 
large. It is still better to arrange the data and results In a single table omit¬ 
ting the multiplication and equality signs. 

2. Find the coOrdinat.es of the center of gravity of 

Mhhh x y mx my 

12 4 3 

10 —3 4 

8 3 7 

X m 1,4 

y ** ? 

3. Solve Problem 2 taking moments with respect to the planes x «* 2, 
and y ** 3. 

200. Center of Gravity of a Plane Area.— In Strength of Mate¬ 
rials the so-called center of gravity of a plane area is an important 
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factor. A plane area may bo regarded as a plate of uniform thick¬ 
ness and density. In calculating the moment of such an area 
it is customary to regard the mass per unit area as unity. 

The center of gravity of a few plane areas may ho determined 
geometrically. If the area has a line of symmetry, the center of 
gravity lies in this line. If it has two lines of symmetry the cen¬ 
ter of gravity is at their intersection. The center of gravity of 
a circle is at the center. The center of gravity of the rectangle 
of Fig. 224 is at the intersection of the line of symmetry A B mid¬ 
way between the ends, with the line of symmetry CD midway 
between the sides. 

A triangle, Fig. 225, may be regarded as made up of an indefi¬ 
nite number of infinitesimal rectangles such as AIL The center 
of gravity of each rectangle is at the middle of its length so that 
it is evident that the center of gravity of a triangle lies in the 



I’m. 224. • Center of gravity of 
rootunglo. 


Fui. 225.—-Center of gravity 
of triangle. 


median lino Cl). In like manner it may bo shown that the center 
of gravity lies in one of the other medians EF or GIL It must, 
therefore, lie at the intersection of the medians. It was proven 
in Geometry that two medians are trisected at their intersection. 
The lino 00 is ono-third of GIL If h is the altitude of the triangle 
measured perpendicular to the base, the perpendicular distance 

ON, from the center of gravity to the base, is l*.. 

«> 

The center of gravity of a parallelogram lien at the intersection 
of two lines parallel to the sides and midway between them. 

Many important figures are made up of combinations of tri¬ 
angles, parallelograms, and circles. 


Example 

Find the distance of the center of gravity of a 6-inch by 5-inch by l-inch 
angle section from the back of the legs. 
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The section may bo divided into a 4-inch by 1-mch rectangle, and a (Much 
by 1-inch rectangle (Fig, 22(1), Taking moments with respect to the axis 


YY at the back of the fMneh leg, 

4 x o.r> 

•> 

(1 X 3.0 

IK 

lOjB 

20 

X 

2 inches 

Problems 

1 . In the example above find f/. 

Ana, y y -* 1.5 inches. 


2. Solve Problem 1 by dividing the section into two fMneh by 1 -ineh 
rectangles. 


3. Find the distance from the lower bane of the center of gravity of the 
trapezoid, lower base 10 inches, upper base 0 inches, height 12 inches. 

4 . Solve Problem 2 by dividing the trapezoid into two triangles as shown 
in Fig. 227, II. 


Yo 

Ml 


in i 



Fm. 22(1, —Center of gravity of 
angle section. 



It in sometimes convenient to consider a given area m the dif¬ 
ference between two areas. The angle section of Fig. 220 may 
he regarded as a O-inch by 6-inoh rectangles from which a fi-inch 
by 4-inch rectangle has boon subtracted. 


A rt*H 

Arm 

Mumcfifc 

30 

3 

00 

- 20 

3.5 

- 70 

H)x 


20 

X 

Problem! 

2 


3. Solve Problem 3 by regarding the trapezoid as the difference between a 

10-inch by 12-inch parallelogram and a triangle with a 4-ineh base, 

6 * A rectangular board 20 inches long and 18 inches wide has a circular 
hole, 8 inches in diameter, cut out. The center of the hole m 5 inches from 
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the left end and 6 inches from the lower edge. Find the center of gravity of 
the remainder. Check by means of axes through the center of the hole. 

~x = 10.81 inches from the left end. 

7 . A 12-inch circular board has an 8-inch hole with its center 1 inch from 
the center of the board. Find the distance of the center of gravity from the 
center of the board. Do not multiply by 7r to find the actual area of either 
circle. 

8. Fig. 228 represents a standard 10-inch 15-pound channel section. 
Find the distance of the center of gravity of the section from the back of the 
web, and compare with handbook. 

9. Look up dimensions of a 12-inch 30-pound channel and calculate the 
area and the location of the center of gravity. 



^ -- . 10 M - _ = 

Fig. 228.—A channel section. 



section. 


10. A section is made of two 12-inch 25-pound channels and one 14-inch 
by H-inch plate. Look up area of channels in handbook and compute the 
distance of the center of gravity of the section from the common surface of 
the plate and channels. 

201. Center of Gravity of Area by Integration.—In the pre¬ 
ceding article, centers of gravity have been found by dividing the 
area into a finite number of parts of each of which the area and 
location of its center of gravity is known. When the boundary 
of the area is such that it cannot be divided accurately into paral¬ 
lelograms, triangles, or circles, it is necessary to integrate to obtain 
exact results. Fig. 230 represents several areas. If x' be the 
distance from the plane with respect to which moments are taken 
to the center of gravity of an element of area dA, the moment of 
that element is x'dA and the moment of the entire area is f x'dA. 
The total area is fdA, so that 

~ j x'dA __ fx'dA 

y _ fy'dA 
~ A ‘ 


(2) 
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In Fig. 230, I, x' in tins Httmo an l ho x of Iho ourvo at the intor- 
nection of tho olomont of area; but j/ m ono-ltalf of tiio y of thi« 
point. (If tho olomont of area bo rogardod oh of comidomble 

width Ax , then x f - x + , but tho limiting value of this, as 


Ax approaehoH 0 as a limit, becomes x. Hec Proceedings of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education , June, 1910, 
for another explanation of these principles.) 




Fiu, 230..-KlemnntH of urt‘a. 


In Fig. 230, II, the element of area Is horizontal and y* is equal 


to i/. On the other hand, x' ^ x + 


a + x 

2 


In Fig. 


230,111, which is intended for double integration, x f « x and y f » y. 
In Fig. 230, IV, the element of area is rdOdr , x/ « r cos 0, and 

y f ™ r sin 0. 



Fun 28L—Center of gravity of triangle. 

Problem 

1. Find the center of gravity of a triangular area, of bane h and altitude h 
by integration. We will take the origin at the vertex O and §o place the 
bane El) of length h that it shall be parallel to the F axis. The element of 
area i« a atrip of width dx. From similar triangles, the length of this strip 

rfrf ,. hx 

FF'm h * 

d A ** ^ dx ; 


l/xdx 


h r h 

M 3 o 

b X* h 

h L‘2. o 


hh* 
*3 ‘ 

hh 

2 
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We recognize the denominator of the last term of (3) as the area of the tri¬ 
angle, which shows that our increment of area was taken correctly and the 
proper limits were used. 

2. Find the distance from the F axis of the center of gravity of the plane 
area bounded by the X axis, the parabola y 2 = 4 x 1 and the ordinate x = 9 
(Fig. 232, L). 

The element of area is ydx, and the moment arm is x of the curve 

a) 




Fig. 232.—Center of gravity of area bounded by a parabola. 


Since there are two variables in the integrals of (1), we must eliminate one 
of these by substituting its value in terms of the other from the equation of 
the curve. Solve first by eliminating y and integrating between the proper 
limits for x ; then solve by eliminating x and dx and integrating between the 
proper limits for y. Compare results. The result should be greater than 
one-half of 9 and should be less than 6. Why? 

3 . Solve Problem 2 for y , using the horizontal element of area of Fig. 
232, II. The result should be greater than 2 and less than 3. Why? 

4 . Solve Problem 3 for y , using the vertical element of area of Fig. 232, I. 

5. Solve Problem 2 for x, using the horizontal element of area of Fig. 
232, II. 

6. Solve Problem 2 for x by double integration, integrating first with 
respect to y. After putting in the limits for y compare the result of this 
first integration with the first step of Problem 2 (Fig. 232, III). 

7 . Solve Problem 2 by double integration, integrating x first. Compare 
with Problem 5 (Fig. 232, IV). 
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Tabus XXI ii 

Table XXIII gives the area, the location of the center of gravity, 
and the moment with respect to a plane through the left end, for 
some piano figures. The first two of these are of especial impor¬ 
tance in finding the deflection of a beam by the method of Area 
Moments, and the others are somet imes used for this purpose. 



Fm. 2T1. -Ocmter of gravity of some planes figures. 


Problem® 


8. Vtsrify the values of Table XXIII. 

9. Find the moment with respect to the Y axis of the area endowed by the 
A' axis, the line y »** hx } and the ordinates x c and x »* cl, Bolve by mean® 
of the Table XXIII and cheek by dividing the area into a triangles and a 

r<,0tftn « l0 - Am. M, ~ Hd> ~ * a) - 

a 

10 . Find 3 of the aresa bounded by the Y axis, the line y « Cl, tins hyper¬ 
bola xy — 12, the lines x *« 12, and the X axis, using a vesrtieal strip as the 
increment. of are»a. 
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11 . Find x of a 60-degree sector of a circle of radius a with the X axis as 
one of the bounding lines (Fig. 234). Solve by polar coordinates, integrating 
first with respect to r, (The order of integration is immaterial in this case, 
as the limits of one variable arc independent of the other variable. Where 
this is not tho case, integrate first with respect to r.) 


Ann, “ 


%/3« 


« 0.551 «. 


12 . Using the value of x from Problem 11, find y without integrating. 

Am, t m 2. 

IS* Solve Problem 11 for % if the sector is so 
placed that the X axis bisects it, Compare with 
results of the preceding problems. 

14. Find the center of gravity of segment of a 
circle of radius 10 bounded on one side by a 
straight lino at a distance 5 from the center of the 

Fig. 234._Center c ^ rc ^°* Solve by rectangular coordinates, using 

of gravity of a sector strips parallel to the boundary line as increments 
of a circle. of area. Am. x « 7.05. 

Using only tho half above the X axis and calling 



the radius a: 


j* xydx J (a 2 

J ydx — a*J *mi 


x*)*xdx 


(fin* 9<l$ 
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Thu indupcsudcmt variable in changed in the denominator and might ultto be 
changed in the numerator. Why in the upper limit ift the denominator 0 

and not ~j? Explain the geometric meaning of each term in the denominator, 

15. Holve Problem 14, by double integration with polar coordinates (Fig. 
2»5 f II). 

16. Find the center of gravity of a semicircular area of radius a. 

,t«». ’£ » V 1 ■ 0.4244 «. 
«5t 

202, Center of Gravity by Experiment.- -Bee (.ions of materials 
subjected to 1 tending are frequently of such form that it is diffi¬ 
cult to express the boundaries in mathematical symbols. In that 
case, the center of gravity may bo found by cutting the sootion 
out of cardboard or sheet metal and balancing on a knife-edge. 
Where considerable accuracy is desired, especially when the sec¬ 
tion is small, it is best, to cut out a short portion of the beam 
between two transverse planes and locate its center of gravity by 
balancing on the beam of a delicate balance. 

Fig. 236, I, represents a body on a beam balanced by the poise 



Ftn. 236.—Center of gravity by balancing. 


in the position shown. If the body is then turned end for end on 
the beam with the edge 0 not changed, so as to come into the 
position shown by the dotted lines, the center of gravity is moved 
a distance GO', which is twico its distance from 0. To got 
a balance, the poise P must be moved to the dotted position P f . 
If the mass of the body is known in terms of the poise, the dis¬ 
tance GO' may easily be calculated. Instead of rotating about 
the end 0, any vertical line may be used as the line of reference 
whose position on the beam is not changed. 

Problem 

1. A body weighing 4.60 pounds is balanced on a scale beam. When 
turned about a vertical line through the end nearest the knife-edge, the ap- 









parent change in weight in 0.f>70 pound. 'Hie distance from the central 
knife-edge to the end knife-edges in 10 inches? How far m the center of 
gravity from the line about winch it turned? Am. 0.04 inch. 

The method just given requires that wo know the weight of 
the poise and the value in Inches of a division on the scale, or 
that wo know the distance from the centrai knife-edge to the 
knife-edge upon which 1 pound weighs l pound. Another 
method is that shown by Fig. 230, IL The body is placed on 
the beam as before and moved till equilibrium ia secured with 
some convenient weight on the opposite end. It ia then turned 
end for end and moved along the scale beam until the same 
balance is secured, with all other weights unchanged. The 
center of gravity is now in the same position which it occupied 
before turning. If the position of any point such m A is noted 
before turning and again after turning, tine difference of these 
two positions is twice the horizontal distance of A from the 
center of gravity. This may be done with great accuracy on 
the beam of a platform scale by damping to the beam a small 
steel scale for determination of the displacement of the points 
as shown in the figure. 

Problem 

2. A body is balanced on a scale beam. When turned around and again 
balanced, it is found that the point originally at the left end In displaced 
3.32 inches. How far is the center of gravity from this end? 

Am. Lfiti inches. 



CHAPTER XX 


MOMENT OF INERTIA 

203. Definition.—The moment of inertia of a body with 
respect to an axis is the sum of the products obtained by multi¬ 
plying the mass of each particle of the body by the square of its 
distance from the axis. If m is the mass of any particle, and r 
is its distance from the axis, 

I = 5Jmr 2 . 

For a continuous body, the definition expressed mathematic¬ 
ally is 

I = f rHM, Formula XXXIII 

where I is the moment of inertia and dM is any element of mass 




Fig. 237.—Element of volume. Fig. 238.—Moment of inertia of 

parallelopiped. 

(finite or infinitesimal), all parts of which are at a distance r from 
the axis. 

In Fig. 237, the Z axis is taken as the axis of inertia for the 
solid. The element BB ' extending entirely through the body 
parallel to the Z axis is the element of mass of Formula XXXIII. 
The element of mass might have the form of a hollow cylinder of 
radius r, and thickness dr. It could, of course, be of infinitesimal 
dimensions in three directions, in which case the volume would 
be represented by dx dy dz in rectangular coordinates , by r dd dr dz 
in cylindrical or mixed coordinates, and by r 2 sin 6 dd d<j> dr in 
spherical coordinates (with the Z axis as the axis of the sphere 
from which 6 is measured). When taking moment of inertia 

355 
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with respect to the Z axis the values of r 2 of Formula XXXIII in 
terms of the coordinates of the element are: 

x 2 + y 2 for rectangular coordinates, 
r 2 for cylindrical coordinates, 
r 2 sin 2 0 for spherical coordinates. 

The element BB r of Fig. 237 may be regarded as an example 
of rectangular coordinates after integration with respect to Z . 
If its cross-section were of the form of an element of area in polar 
coordinates it would be an- example of the cylindrical element 
of volume after one integration. A second integration of this 
element of volume with respect to -0 would give the hollow cylin¬ 
der of thickness dr. 

Problems 

1. Find the moment of inertia of a rectangular parallelopiped of width b, 
height d, and length l, with respect to an edge parallel to its length (Fig. 

238) by double integration. Am. I = (b 2 + d 2 ) = ^ (b 2 + d 2 ), 

where p is the mass per unit volume and M is the total mass. 



2. Find I of a homogeneous solid cylinder of length l and radius a with 
respect to the axis of revolution (00', Fig. 239). Am. I = 

This is a case of cylindrical coordinates. * The element of volume for 
double integration has a length l and a cross-section r dd dr. Integrating 
first with respect to r gives a wedge-shaped element between the planes whose 
traces on the front are the dotted lines OE and OF. The second integration 
builds up the cylinder of a series of such wedges. 

If 6 be integrated first between the limits 0 and 2 v, we get a hollow 
cylinder of radius r and thickness dr. The volume of this hollow cylinder is 
2 ml dr, and its moment of inertia with respect to the axis 00' is 2 wplr* dr, 
which might have been obtained directly without integrating. 
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3 . Find the moment of inertia of a right cone of height h and riKlum of 
base a with respect to the axis of revolution, by a single integration UHirig 
a hollow cylinder as the element of volume. 

C* / r 4 \ rfi<i A k 8Af« 9 


A ns. 7 = 2 irpr*z dr 


= 2 TrphJ* (V :5 


4. Find the moment of inertia of a homogeneous nolid sphere of nidiuH a 
with respect to a diameter by double integration. lino nn demerit i\{ 
volume a ring of radius r and cross-section drdz and integrate firnt with 
respect to z, Atm, 7 M Ma*. 

6. Solve Problem 4, integrating first with, respect to ?• Hhow that thin 
is the same as a single integration using a disk or nhort cylinder of length 
dx as the element of volume, and applying the results df Problem 2. 

6. Solve Problem 3 by a single integration, building hbo cone of flat diaku 
parallel to the base, the moment of inertia of each disk being from Problem 

irpT^ 

2, -^-dxj where r is measured from the axis to the surface, 

204. Radius of Gyration.—The radius of gyration may be de¬ 
fined algebraically by the equations: 

Mb 2 = I, (1) 

*■ - i- 

where k is the radius of gyration. 

The radius of gyration is the distance from tho axis nt which 
the entire mass could be concentrated and leave the moment of 
inertia unchanged. In the case of a homogeneous solid cylinder 
with respect to the axis of revolution, 

T Mo 2 


0.7071 a. 


If the entire mass of a solid cylinder of radius a wore condensed 
into a hollow cylinder of radius 0.707 a and negligible thiekmwH, 
or into a single filament at a distance of 0.707 « from the axis, 
the moment of inertia in each case would bo tho same as that of 
the solid cylinder. 

Problems 

1. Find the square of the radius of gyration of a homogeneous nolid 

cylinder of 10 inches radius. Am, k* pm m, 

2. Find the radius of gyration of a parallelepiped of breadth 8 inohi* and 

depth 10 inches with respect to an axis parallel to the length along one 
ed S e * Am, k « 7.39 Inchon, 
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3. A solid cylinder of 8 inches radius and weighing <K) pounds is coaxial 

with a second solid cylinder of 10 inches radius and weighing 40 pounds. 
Find the radius of gyration of the two cylinders with respect to their common 
axis. Ann, k ** 0,20 inehen. 

4, Find the radius of gyration of a homogeneous hollow cylinder of out¬ 
side radius a and inside radius b with respect to the axis of revolution. 


Am. k 


4 


W + h" 


S. By integration, find the moment of inertia of a homogt*m>ot»H solid 
oylindor with roujHict to an element of the curved Hurfaoo as an axis (('■(!', 
Pig. 239). Am. I • ■ H At a*. 

206. Transfer of Axis.—When it is necessary to find the mo¬ 
ment of inertia with respect to some axis for which the equation 
of the solid is complicated, the integration becomes laborious. 
Usually it is best to first find the moment of inertia with respect 



to an axis giving the simplest expression for the equation of the 
solid and then transfer to the now axis. If CC is an axis passing 
through the center of gravity of a solid and 00' is a parallel axis 
at a distance d from it, wo will prove that 

I - h + Md\ Formula XXXIV 
where I is the moment of inertia with respect to OO' and Jo is the 
moment of inertia with respect to CC. 

Let BB' (Fig. 241) be an element of mass parallel to the axes. 
Its ooOrdinatos with respect to the axis CC are (x, y). Let the 
coordinates of the center of gravity with respect to the axis 00' 
be (a, b ) so that d = s/a* + b*. With respect to 00' the value 
of r 1 in the expression 

I - fr*dM 

is ’ r 2 ** (a + x) 2 + (6 4* |/) 2 . 


( 


\ 


f 


a 
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With respect to 00’ the expression for the moment of inertia is 
7 = J"(a 2 + 2 ax + x 2 + b 2 + 2 by + y 2 ) dM. (1) 
7 = f (xt + y^dM+itf+b^f dM + 2afxdM + 2b f ydM (2) 

We recognize the first term of the second member of (2) as the 
moment of inertia with respect to CC'. The second term is 
(a 2 + b 2 ) M, which is Md 2 . 

The third term, 2 a J xdM, is zero; xdM being the moment of 
dM with respect to a vertical plane through CC', and the sum of 
these moments is zero when the center of gravity falls in this 
vertical plane. 

Also 

C ydM 
y ~ J M' 

When y is measured from the center of gravity y = 0 and 

/ ydM 

= 0, consequently the last term of (2) is zero and equa¬ 
tion (2) becomes Formula XXXIV. 


Problems 


1. Find the moment of inertia of a homogeneous solid cylinder of mass 

M and radius a with respect to an axis in its surface parallel to the axis of 
the cylinder. j = 3 Ma 2 

2 

2. Find the moment of inertia of a homogeneous solid cylinder 8 inches 

in diameter with respect to an axis parallel to the axis of the cylinder and 
10 inches therefrom. Am. I = 1,728 npl = 5,429pZ. 

206. Moment of Inertia of a Plane Area.—The moment of 
inertia of a plane area may be defined mathematically by the 
expression 

7 = f rWA. (1) 

It is equivalent to the moment of inertia of a thin plate of mass 
unity per unit area and of such small thickness that the square of 
the thickness is negligible compared with the square of the other 
dimensions. 

There are two important cases of the moment of inertia of a 
plane area; in the first case the axis lies in the plane of the area; in 
the second case the axis is normal to the plane. 

The moment of inertia of a plane area with respect to an axis in 
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its plane is an important constant in all problems concerning the 
strength or deflection of beams or columns. This moment of 
inertia is represented by the letter L 

The moment of inertia of a plane area with respect to an axis 
perpendicular to its plane is called the polar moment of inertia. 
The polar moment of inertia is an important factor in all prob¬ 
lems concerning the strength of shafting in torsion and the 

amount of twist of such shafts. It is represented by the letter J. 

The polar moment of inertia of a plane area is equivalent to the 
moment of inertia of a solid plate of the same dimensions and of 
such thickness that the product of the thickness and density is 
unity. The radius of gyration of a plane area is given by: 

** = ( 2 ) 

W = (3) 

which are the same as in the case of solids with the area used in¬ 
stead of the mass. 

Formula XXXIV for the transfer of axes is modified in the same 
way, 

I = Jo + Ad\ (4) 


Problems 


1. By integration find the moment o„f inertia of a rectangle of breadth b 

hd? 

and depth d with respect to the side b. Am. I = -g-* 

2. By transfer of axis find the moment of inertia of a rectangle of sides 
b and d with respect to an axis in the plane of the area parallel to b and 

bd* 

passing through the center of the rectangle. Am. I = 

3. Find the moment of inertia and radius of gyration of a 6-inch by 10- 

inch rectangle with respect to an axis 2 inches outside the rectangle and 
parallel to a 6-inch edge. Solve by means of the answer to Problem 2 and 
transfer of axis. Check by the answer to Problem 1, subtracting the moment 
of inertia of a 6-inch by 2-inch rectangle from that of a 6-inch by 12-inch 
rectangle. Ans. I = 3,440 inches. 4 

4 . By integration with polar coordinates find the expression for the 
moment of inertia of a circular area of radius a with respect to a diameter. 

Am. I = 

4 

The answers to Problems 1, 2, and 4 should be memorized. 

6 . Find the radius of gyration of a circular area of radius a with respect 
to a diameter. a . 
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6. Find the polar moment of inertia of a circle of radius a with respect 

to an axis through its center. Show that the radius of gyration is the same 
as that of a solid cylinder of the same radius. Find the relation between 
the polar moment of inertia and the moment of inertia of the same circle 
with respect to a diameter. Ans . J = 2/. 

7. Find the moment of inertia of a triangle of base b and altitude h with 

respect to an axis through the vertex parallel to the base. Solve by integra¬ 
tion. . T bh* 

4 

8. By transfer of axis find the moment of inertia of the triangle of Problem 

7 with respect to an axis through the center of gravity parallel to the base. 

a r bh 3 
Ans, I o — -gjj' 



9. By transfer of axis find the moment of inertia of a triangle of base b 

and altitude h with respect to the base. j^ ns j _ 

12 

10. Find the moment of inertia of the trapezoid of lower base 16 inches, 
upper base 10 inches and height 6 inches with respect to the lower base. 
Solve by dividing the trapezoid into a parallelogram and a triangle and use 
the answers to Problems 1 and 9. 

11. Find the moment of inertia of the trapezoid of Problem 10 with respect 
to an axis through the center of gravity parallel to the base. 

12. Find the moment of inertia of a 6-inch by 4-inch by 1-inch angle 
section with respect to an axis through the center of gravity parallel to the 
4-inch leg. 

Divide the section into two rectangles. Find the moment of inertia of 
each rectangle with respect to a line through its center of gravity parallel to 
the 4-inch leg and transfer to the required axis. Dividing the section into a 
6-inch by 1-inch and a 1-inch by 3-inch rectangle, Fig. 242, 

,x 


12 

3 X l 8 


12 


12 


Jo for axis 2-2 = 30j = 30.75 inches. 4 
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Tho problem may also bo solved by finding the moment of both rnotanulen 
with roHpoot to one axis and tho transferring to tho oontor of gravity of tho 
entire section. The axis ft—11 at tho back of tho •t-iueh log in a common 
base for both rectangles. 

11 X 1 * 1 X O' 

1 1 a + :» 7,! ’ 

It -> 73 - - 73 - 42.215 - 30.7ft inch.*,* 


13* Solve Problem 12 by the hmfc method, i\mt finding the moment of 
inertia with respect to the right edge of the 4-inch leg m itn axis and then 
transferring to tho center of gravity. 

14. Solve Problem 12 for the moment of inertia with respect to mi axis 
through the center of gravity parallel to tho fi-inch leg. Compare tho 
results with the handbook. 

15. A “plate-and-anglo column” (see handbook) m made of four 4-ineh 
by 3-inch by J^-inch angles and one 12-inch by )£-inah plate. The angles 
arc riveted to the plate, the back of the longer legs being JlHneh above ami 
below the edges of tho plate. Taking the moments of inertia and location of 
centers of gravity from handbook tables of angle sections, find the moment 
of inertia of the entire section with respect to tho two lines of symmetry. 

IS. Look up formula for the moment of inertia of standard channel lec¬ 
tion with respect to axis through the center of gravity perpendicular to tho 
web. Derive this formula by means of the formulas for rectangle# and 
triangles. Tho slope of the flange of a standard channel section is one-sixth. 

17. From the dimensions given in the handbook find the moment of inertia 
of a 15-inch 33-pound channel for axis through the center of gravity perpen¬ 
dicular to the web. 

18 . A “ plate-arul-channol column” is made of two 15-inch 40-poumi 

channels placed 12>£ inches back to back (with toes out), and two 20-inch by 
%-ineh plates. Taking the moments of inertia of tho channels from the 
table of the properties of channel sections, find the moment of inertia of the 
section with respect to an axis parallel to the channel webs and midway 
between them and also with respect to an axis parallel to the plate* through 
the centers of tho channels. 

19. Find the moment of inertia of a 20-inch 05-pound standard I-beam 
with respect to the two axes of symmetry. Derive tho formulas wad. 


207. Product of Inertia.- 


•The expression 


/■ 


xydA is called the 


product of inertia of tho area. It is represented algebraically by 
tho letter II. 

If an area is symmetrical with respect to either one of a pair 
of rectangular axes, its product of inertia with respect to that 
pair of axes is zero. Fig. 243 represents an area symmetrical 
with respect to the Y axis. If wc integrate first with respect to x, 


II 




[x\ - x\\y dy. 
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If the area is symmetrical with respect to the Y axis, the lower 
limit Xi is numerically equal and opposite in sign to the upper 
limit x 2 , and the squares are the same in magnitude and sign; 
consequently the term in the brackets vanishes and 

H = 0. 

When the product of inertia is known with respect to a pair 
of rectangular axes through the center of gravity of an area, it 
may be calculated for a second pair of parallel axes in the plane 


y 




Fig. 243.—Symmetrical section. Fig. 244.—Transfer of axes for 

product of inertia. 

of the area by a formula similar to XXXIV for the transfer of 
moments of inertia. 

Let OX, OY, Fig. 244, be the original pair of axes through the 
center of gravity, and let (x, y ) be the coordinates of an element 
dA with reference to these axes. Let 0 r X f , O f Y' be a new pair of 
parallel axes. Let (a, b ) be the coordinates of the center of 
gravity of the area with respect to the new axes. 

If H is the product of inertia with respect to the new axes, 

H = j{a + x)(b + y)dA. (1) 

H = abjdA + bj"x dA + aj "y dA + Jxy dA. (2) 

H = abA + 0 + 0 + Ho. (3) 

where Ho is the product of inertia with respect to the axes through 
the center of gravity. Equation (3) is easily remembered from 
Formula XXXIV, replacing the square by the product. 

If the center of gravity falls in the first or third quadrant with 
respect to the axes for which the product of inertia is desired, the 
product abA is positive, and H will be positive unless H o is nega¬ 
tive and numerically greater than abA . If the center of gravity 
falls in the second quadrant abA is negative since a is negative; 
if it falls in the fourth quadrant abA is negative because b is 
negative'. 
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Problems 


1. By integration find the product of inertia of a rectangle of base b and 
altitude d with respect to the lower and left edges as axes. Check by 

b 2 d 2 

equation (3). Ans. H = -j— 

2. Solve Problem 1 for the lower and right edges as axes. 

Ans. H = - 

3. By integration find the product of inertia of a 6-inch by 8-inch right- 
angled triangle with respect to the edges as axes (Fig. 245). 

Ans. H — 96 inches. 4 

4. By transfer of axes find the product of 
inertia of the triangle of Problem 3 with 
respect to the axes 1-1, 2-2 through the 
center of gravity. 

Ans. Ho = 96 — 128 = — 32 inches. 4 
6. Find the product of inertia of a 6- 
inch by 5-inch by 1-inch angle section 
with respect to axes through the center of 
gravity parallel to the legs. The section 
may be divided into two rectangles. The 
product of inertia of each of these with 
respect to the axes through their center of gravity is zero. Transferring 
to the axes 1—1, 2-2 and adding 

Ho = 4 X ( - 1.5) X1.5+0 + 6X1X(-1)+0 = - 9 - 6 = - 15 

inches. 4 



Fig. 245.—Product of inertia 
of a right triangle. 



The problem may be solved more readily in another way. For the axes 
3-3, 4-4 H — 0, since 3-3 is an axis of symmetry for one leg and 4- 4 is an 
axis of symmetry for the other. Applying equation (3), 

0 = Ho -f 10 X 1.5 X I,* Ho — — 15 inches. 4 

6 . Find the product of inertia of an 8-inch by 6-inch by 1-inch angle sec¬ 
tion with respect to axes through the center of gravity parallel to the legs, 
the section being in a position similar to Fig. 246. 
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7. A Hcuniuimiliir area (if radius a m in Urn position shown in Fig. 247. 
Find the product of inertia with rouped to thn A' and Y axes. 

Am. II =* - — • 
3 

Tito product of inertia linn no physical Hignifieanoo, but is a convenient 
mathematical tool in finding the moment of inertia of a piano area with 
respect to any axis, as will be seen in the article which follows. 



Fki. 247.—-Product of inertia Fio. 248.—Change of direction of 

of soniieimo. fUC ; H 


208. Change of Direction of Axis.-—Formula XXXIV enables 
ub bi transfer moment of inertia from one axis to a parallel axis. 
It ia frequently necessary to transform to an axis at an angle with 
the original axis. 

Fig. 248 representa an area in the AT piano. The moment of 
inertia of this area with reapec.t to the X axia OX we will call I m , 
ami the moment of inertia with roapect to tho Y axis we will call 

/»: 

I» j y*dA ; 

I v *» j' xhIA, 

Let OX\ OY' ho new axoa making an angle 0 with the X and 
F axoa respectively. Tho coflrdinutos of the element of area dA 
with reaped to theao new axes are (*', y'). 

The moment of inertia of tho area with respect to OX' is 

■ / = f y'MA. (1) 

From tho geometry of the figure 

?/' " y cos 0 — x sin 6. (2) 

/ j (y* eon* £1 — 2 xy cos 0 sin 0 + x* sin 1 6)dA, (3) 
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I ~ I x cos* 6 + Iv Hiti 5 0 — 2 cos 0 sin 6 j xy HA, (4) 

I = I x cos* 0 + I„ sin* 0 — II sin 2 0, (f>) 

j ^ I*+ h + l* ~h (>()H 20-11 sin 2 0. (fl) 

A Jd 


Problems 


1. Find the moment of inertia of a 4-ineh by 34neh rectangle (Fig. 249) 
with respect to an axis through the lower left corner making an angle of 
20 degrees with the 4-ineh edge. 

J* « 36 inches, 4 I v - 64 inches, 4 II « 36 inches. 4 


36 +64 , 36 - 64 


r>o 


+ ■ cos 40° — 36 sin 40°. 

2 2 

- 14 X 0.7660 - 36 X 0.0428 * 16.14 inches. 4 

2. Solve Problem 1 if the axis m 20° 
below direction of the 4-inch edge. 

Ana. / » 62.42 inches. 4 

3. Find the moment of inertia of a 
3-inch by 4-inch rectangle with respect 
to a diagonal by means of equation (6) 
and check by the moment of Inertia of 
two triangles with respect to the di¬ 
agonal as a common base. 

4. Find the moment of Inertia of a 

4-inoh by 4-inch by )+-inch angle section of Fig. 260 with respect to axis 
3-3, through center of gravity of section. Take I» from tine table in 
the handbook. Ana. I *** 2.29 inches, 4 



Fig. 


249. —Moment of inertia 
with respect to OX'. 


209. Transformation of Direction of Axes for Product of 
Inertia.—To got the product of inertia for the axes OX', OF' of 
Fig. 248, wo have: 


IF - f x’y'dA. (1) 

IF -■ J (x cos 0 + y Bin 0 ) (y cob 0 — x sin 6)dA, (2) 

IF = (cos* 0 — sin* (?) fxydA + cos 0 sin oj'(y a — x*)dA, (3) 

J 1 I 

IV » II cos 2 0+ * 2 V s * n 2 0 . (4) 

H f becomes zero when the right member of (4) * 0, when 

o rr 

tan 2 0 - ■ zlij .. (fi) 

I y A % 


Problems 

1. In the 4-inch by 3-inch rectangle of Fig. 249 what will be the angle 
between OX f and the 4-inch edge if the product of inertia with respect to 
OX' and the axis through 0 normal to it is zero? Ana. $ «* 34° 22'. 
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2. Find the direction of the pair of axes through the center of gravity of 
the 6-inch by 5-inch by 1-inch angle section of Fig. 246 for which the product 
of inertia is zero. 

210. Direction of Axis for Maximum Moment of Inertia. 

Equation (6) of Article 208 is: 


lx I ‘ 


- cos 2 6 — H sin 2 6. 


Differentiating with respect to 6, 


= ( I v — I x ) sin 2 6 ~ 2 H cos 2 6 , 


from which the condition of maximum or minimum is 


tan 2 6 = 


Comparing (3) with (5) of Article 209, we find that the condition 
of maximum or minimum moment of inertia is the condition 
which gives zero product of inertia. There 
are two solutions for (3), which give values y— 
of 2 6 differing by 180 degrees and values of I 

6 differing by 90 degrees. One of these \ j 
positions is that of maximum moment of ! 

inertia and the other is that of minimum -iVi- 

moment of inertia. Since the product ,, \ 

of inertia for an axis of symmetry is zero, ^ .I > 

the moment of inertia with respect to an Xs e 

axis of symmetry is either greater or less Fig. 250.—Axis of 
than the moment of inertia for any other i^tia 1 2 ™ moment of 
axis through any given point in its line. 

The line which bisects the angle between the legs of an 
angle section of equal legs is a line of symmetry and the moment 
of inertia for this axis is greater than that for any other axis 
through the center of gravity, while the moment of inertia for the 
axis at right angles to this line of symmetry (the axis 3-3 of Fig. 
250) is less than that for any other axis through the center of 
gravity. 

Problems 

1. For the rectangle of Problem. 1 of Article 208 find the maximum 
and minimum moment of inertia for axes through one corner. 

2. Find the maximum and minimum moment of inertia of a 6-inch by 
5-inch by 1-inch angle section for axes through the center of gravity. Com- 
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pare tho results for the figures in the handbook for a 8-iueh by 24 '-iuch by 
J>£«ineh angle section. 

The maximum and minimum moments of inertia of an area for axes 
through a given point are called tho principal mommtn of inertia , and the 
corresponding axes are the principal axes. 

If the minimum moment of inertia is known, it is generally easy to find 
the maximum by means of a simple relation 

hmx + Imln m I» 4 * L m J * ( 4 ) 

The sum of tho moments of inertia of a piano area for any pair of rec¬ 
tangular axes in tho plane is equal to the polar moment of inertia for their 
point of intersection. 

Lot one of these axes be used as the X axis* 

L m JyHA, ( 5 ) 

If the other rectangular axis is used as the Y axis, 

J„ - J x'dA. (6) 

For the polar moment of inertia r* ■» % % + I/\ 

J - f(x> 4- y')dA - fx’dA + fy'dA. (7) 

Problems 

8* Find the maximum moment of inertia of a 6-inch by 3-ineh by H-ineh 
angle section for an axis through the center of gravity. Get /* and I v 

from the handbook, and calculate min I from the area and the least radius 
of gyration. Solve for max I by means of equation (4). 

4. Find the least and greatest moment of inertia and radius of gyration 
of a semicircular area of radius a with respect to axes in its plane passing 
through tho end of the diameter which bounds it. 

211. Moment of Inertia of a Prism or Pyramid.— The moment 
of inertia of any solid may be found by triple integration with 
an element which is infinitesimal in three directions, or by double 
integration with an element which is infinitesimal in two direc¬ 
tions and extends entirely through the mass in the direction of 
the axis. 

It is often easier to use a thin plate or disk which is infinitesimal 
in one direction only as the element of volume, provided the 
moment of inertia of this element is known with respect to an 

axis through its center of gravity parallel to the axis of inertia. 

Problems 

1, Find the moment of inertia of a right pyramid of height k t with a 
square base of side 5, with respect to an axis through the vertex perpendicular 
to the base. 

Tho element of volume is the square plate of thickness fix. Its volume is 

Adx, where A is the area of the section. From similar solids (Fig, 261), 
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OX, 

Ah ouch aide is - A : , its polar monied, of inertia with respect to the X axis is 

p bi X i 

Qh i<ix ' 1,10 (,ol ' al " loraunt ° r inertia is the sum of that of the several plates. 

, pbV P b*h _ Mb* 

:«>/</ 30 “To”' 

2. Kind the moment of inertia of a right pyramid, the base of which is a 
to^tlm'haHO H1< W,t 1 il> ttn !lxiH throu K l1 tho vertex perpendicular 

If in 1%. 251 wo wished to ; v 
find tho moment of inertia with 
respect, to the Z axis OZ, we could 
find tho moment of inertia of the 
plate with respect to the parallel 
axis 00' and then transfer to the 
Z axis. The moment of inertia of 
the plate is the same as that of the Fm - 251 -—Moment of inertia 
area of the plate with respect to of pyramid - 

a line in its plane multiplied by the thickness dx and the 
density. The moment of inertia of the plate about CC r is 

i „ P^ 4 * 1 7 

0 ~ 12 h* <ix ’ 

Mil 2 = p -^-dx, 

h* 

where I a and Md* have the moaning of Formula XXXIV. 

p \mh* + 5A*y 5 112 + /l / 



(!>* + 

\ 12 ^ 


Problems 

3. Find tho square of tho radius of gyration of a right pyramid 24 inches 

high with base 12 inches square with reference to an axis through the vertex 
parallel to tho Imho. Ana. fc* ® 352.8 inches. 2 

4. Find tho moment of inertia of a right cylinder of radius a and length l 
with respect to an axis perpendicular to tho axis of th© cylinder through the 

center of one end. . l 2 , a 2 

Am. Jc 1 ~ 4 - —• 

Observing; the answer of Problem 4, w© see that the square of 
tho radius of gyration is made of two terms, the first of which is 
h % for a long thin rod with respect to an axis through one end 
perpendicular to its length, and the other is h % for a circular area 
with respect to a diameter. The moment of inertia of any solid 

24 
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with a constant cross-section and ending with parallel planes 
normal to its length (any right prism or cylinder) may he calcu¬ 
lated i^ the same way. Expressed algebraically, 

7w 2 «= kf + hi, (1) 

where ki is the radius of gyration of the prism regarded as a thin 
rod and k A is the radius of gyration of a cross-section. Eig. 2/52 
represents a triangular prism with its axis parallel to the X axis. 
It is desired to find its moment of inertia with respect to tho Z 
axis. 

Using the element HIT (Eig. 252) of cross-section dxdy ex¬ 
tending entirely through the body in the direction of tho Z axis: 

I - P ff(x* + y'^dxdA (2) 



Fhi, 252.—Momont of irwrtia of prism. 


where dA la an area of length HH f and height dy. 

w/ x % tlx dA + p J J yHx dA ( 3 ) 

When we integrate with rospect to dA, x remains unchanged, as 
wo simply pile up elements of tho form of HR' from the bottom of 
tho top of the section EFG between vertical planes at a distance 
dx apart: 

1 p J x a A dx + p J I A dx (4) 

where A is tho area of tho section, and I A is tho moment of inertia 
of the plane area with respect to tho axis CC in tho XZ plane 
parallel to tho Z axis. 

Equation (4) applies to a solid of any form whatever, and is 
not limited to a prism as shown in the figuro. If tho line OX 
passed through tho confer of gravity of all the sections, we would 
have an example of Formula XXXIV as in Problems 3 and 4. 
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If tho solid is a prism or cylinder with the axis parallel to the 
X axis, A is constant and I A is constant; then 

I — pA. J x- dx + pI A J dx ( 5 ) 

The first term of the last momber of (5) is the moment of inertia 
of a thin rod with respect to an axis perpendicular to its length 
Tho second member is equal to P lAh\ = M'k\, which proves 
equation (I). 

Problems 

6. Find tho moment of inertia, of a right cylinder 18 inches long and 12 
mchos in diameter with respect to an axis in the piano of one end and tangent 
to the cylinder. Xna. I = 153 M. 

6. lurid tho moment of inortia of a prism 0 inches square and 24 inches 
long with rospoet to an axis in tho plane of one end perpendicular to the end 
of a diagonal. Ans _ j _ M (192 + 21) 

212. Moment of Inertia by Experiment.—A common method of 
finding tho moment of inertia of an irregular body is that of deter- 



0 


xv 


Fro. 253. —Moment of inortia by torsional vibration. 

mining its effect upon the time of vibration of a torsion pendulum. 
The time of vibration of a torsion pendulum varies as the square 
root of the moment of inertia of its mass with respect to the ver¬ 
tical lino which is tho axis of the supporting wire. This relation 
may be expressed briefly: 


T' 1 - KI, 

where T may be the time of a complete period or of a single 
vibration (with K varying accordingly), and A is a constant 
which depends upon the length, diameter, and modulus of shear¬ 
ing elasticity of tho supporting wire. The factors which make 
up K need not bo determined separately, as the entire term maybe 
obtained by substitution from the time of vibration of a mass of 
known moment of inortia. 

Fig. 253,1 and II, shows a uniform solid circular bronze or brass 
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rod in a horizontal position on a light support suspended by a 
single steel wire. Kg. 253, III and IV, shows a second body on 
the same support. It is desired to find the moment of inertia 
of this second body with respect to an axis through its center of 
gravity perpendicular to the line AB . If the body can be so 
supported that AB is horizontal, it will rotate about the desired 
axis, for the center of gravity of the combined body and support 
must fall directly under the axis of the wire, and if the support is 
relatively small this combined center of gravity will practically 
coincide with that of the body, even if the support does not hang 
in exactly the position which it occupies when it is not loaded. 

When the moment of inertia of the sup¬ 
port is small, as in Fig. 253, the unknown 
moment of inertia is calculated from 

* L-Ik 

la Tl' 

where the subscript A refers to the body 
and the subscript C to the cylinder. 

Generally it is not practicable to use a 
very light support and get the body in the 
^raional viSratiom desired position. Fig. 254 shows a rel¬ 
atively large support carrying the unknown 
body in the side elevation of Fig. 254,1, and the known cylinder 
in the other. In this case we get the time of vibration with the 
support alone; and then with the support and each load 
separately. 

n = KI b , 

T' c = K(I C + I*), 
n * kha+ Ib), 

where T c is the time with support and cylinder; T B , with the 
support alone, etc. 

r = (n - Tl)Ig 
1a y2 _ T B 

Problems 

1. The time of vibration of a given torsion pendulum with the support 
alone is 0.46 second; with the support loaded with a cylinder 10 inches long 
and M inch in diameter it is 0.87 second; with an unknown body in place of 
the cylinder it is 0.94 second. The cylinder weighs 0.556 pound and the 
body 1.25 pounds. Find the moment of inertia and radius of gyration of 
the body, Ans. k = 2.14 inches. 
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2 . Under what conditions may the unknown moment of inertia bo accu¬ 
rately determined without getting the time of vibration of the support t 

3. If any clamp screws are used in the support, they should be vertical. 
Why? 

213. The Moment of Inertia of a Plane Section.—The method 
of the preceding article affords a method of obtaining the moment 
of inertia of any plane section when the material can be cut up 
into pieces. Suppose we have a beam of any irregular section. 
Cut out a piece of some convenient length and finish tue ends to 
parallel planes perpendicular to the length of the beam. A con¬ 
venient length for the finished piece is 1 inch. Determine the 
area of cross-section by calculation from the weight and the spe¬ 
cific gravity. Get the center of gravity by the method of Article 
202. Suspend, and compute the moment of inertia. Divide by 
the weight for k 2 . This k 2 is the square of the radius of gyration 
of the solid prism 1 inch long. 

From equation (1) of Article 211 we know that the square of 
the radius of gyration of a prism is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the radius of gyration as a thin section and the radius of gyra¬ 
tion as a rod. In this case the square of the radius of gyration 
as a rod is one-twelfth of the square of the length. 

Problems 

1. In the case of the unknown section of Fig. 253, III and IV, the length I 
is 1 inch, the weight in air 1.524 pounds, the weight in water 1.320 pounds. 
The water was at the temperature at which the density is 62.2 pounds par 
cubic foot. What is the area of cross-section? Am. 5.50 square inches. 

2. On a torsion pendulum with a light support the body in. the position 
shown made 100 vibrations in 83.2 seconds. A rod inch in diameter and 
12 inches long weighing 0.668 pound makes 100 vibrations in 163.8 seconds. 
What is the radius of gyration of the body and of its cross-section? 

Am. k of cross-section is 1.127 Inches. 

3. In Problem 2 what is the moment of inertia of the cross-section? 

Ans. 0.99 inches. 4 
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Cylinders, stresses in, 71 

D 

Dangerous section, 103 
Dead load, 283 
Deam, F. W., 64 
Deflection in beams, 130 et seq. 
by internal work, 276 
cantilevers, 137-142 
constant strength, 201-206 


Deflection in beams due to inclined 
moments, 185 
to shear, 195, 196 
fixed at ends, 170-177 
from moments in several planes, 
186 

from tangent, 141 
in columns, 231, 242, 247 
supported at ends, 143-151, 
164-168, 170-173 
Deformation, 5 
in beams, 111 
lag behind stress, 312 
relative, 5 
shearing, 43, 74 
unit, 5 

Demorest, Professor D. J., 19 
Department of Agriculture Timber 
Tests, 4, 192 
Displacement, 10, 16, 43 
of neutral axis, 119 
Distribution of stress in a beam, 
114 

Double integration, 135-153, 174, 
176, 179, 201, 203 
riveted joints, 61, 66, 70 
Douglas fir, 17, 18 

E 

Eccentric loads, 216 et seq. 
Eccentricity, maximum, 224 
Efficiency of riveted joints, 65-71 
Elasticity: 

modulus, 7, 8, 16, 146 
shearing modulus, 44, 51, 52 
volume modulus, 15, 16, 17 
Elastic limit, 6, 21 

Johnson’s apparent, 24 
proportional, 23 
true, 24 

Elastic line, 136 
Elongation, per cent, of, 26, 28 
Engineering News, 258, 268 
Equivalent moment and torque, 295 
Euler’s formula, 236 et seq. 
curves for, 235 
derivation, 236 
limits of use, 267 
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Euler’s formula, relation, to Rankine’s 
formula, 263 

to straight-line formula, 255 
Experimental tables, 16, 20, 32, 34, 
35, 244, 247, 307, 313, 315, 
318, 319 
Eye-bar tests, 317 

F 

Factor of safety, 36, 37 
Failure: 

by buckling of web, 269 
by cutting, 305 
by flexure of flange, 267 
in beams, 194, 195 
in compression, 302, 303, 305 
in concrete beams, 310 
riveted joints, 59 et seq. 
shearing, 60, 300, 301 
tension, 26, 302 
Fatigue, 319 

Fixed-end beams, 83, 170-177 
columns, 243, 258, 264 
Flange failure, 267, 268 
Fleming, R., 268 
Flitched beam, 208 

G 

Glass, 16 

Goodman’s impact rule, 321 
Mechanics, 117, 320 
Gordon’s formula, 260 
Graphic representation of stress dis¬ 
tribution, 114-117 
Guest, J. J., 299, 311 
Gyration, radius of, 357 

H 

Hancock, Professor E. L., 299, 311 
Hartford Boiler Inspection Co., 67 
Helical springs, 80, 81 
Hinged-end columns, 240 
Hooks, 221, 222, 336-340 
Horizontal shear, 188 
Horsepower, 79, 80 
Hoskins’ Mechanics, 219 


Howe’s Crystallography, 322 
Hysteresis, 312, 316, 317 

I 

Illinois University Engineering Ex¬ 
periment Station, 25, 121, 
122, 192, 307, 308 
Impact stress, 280 et seq . 

Inflection, points of, 133 
Intensity of stress, 3 
Internal work, 272 et seq. 

Iron and Steel Institute, 320 

J 

Johnson’s apparent elastic limit, 24, 
307 

Materials of Construction, 19, 
21, 321 

Joint Committee, 210-214, 265 

K 

Kercher, Henry, 268 
L 

Lap joint, 53 
Launhardt’s formula, 321 
Lead, 16 
Leaf spring, 279 
Limit, elastic, 6, 21, 24 
Live load, 283 

M 

Maurer’s Mechanics, 219 
Maximum shear theory, 299 
shearing stress, 287, 288 
strain theory, 299 
stress theory, 298. 
tensile stress, 289, 290 
Maxwell’s theorem, 283 
Modulus of elasticity, 7, 8, 16, 51, 
146 

calculation of, 25 
figure, 117 
in shear, 44, 51, 52 
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Modulus of resilience, 11 
of rupture, 118 
of section, 110 
of volume, 15, 16, 17 
Moment: 

bending, 90, 127, 128 
diagrams, 96-99 
due to eccentric loading, equiva¬ 
lent, 295 

experimental illustrations of, 88 
external, 90 

general equation in beams, 99, 
168 

in different planes, 127, 128 
positive direction of, 91, 92 
relation to shear diagram, 101, 
103 

to stress, 165 et seq. 
resisting, 90, 213 
resultant, 128 

Moment of inertia, 355 et seq. 
axis for maximum, 367 
by experiment, 371 
change of direction of axis, 365 
definition, 355 
of plane area, 359, 373 
polar, 360 
principal, 367, 368 
transfer of axis, 358 
Moore, Professor H. F., 25, 268, 322 
Morris, Professor C. T., 258 

N 

Neutral axis, 105 

for unsymmetrical section, 
122, 123, 325 
location of, 109, 119, 210 
surface, 105 

New York Building Laws, 4, 259, 260 
Nickel steel, 28 
Notation, xv' 

P 

Pencoyd column tests, 242, 244 
Philadelphia Building Laws, 261 
Philosophical Magazine, 299, 311 


Pin-end connections, 241 
Pin-and-square column, 243 
Pitch of rivets, 56 
Poisson’s ratio, 13, 14, 16, 308 
Polar moment of inertia, 360 et seq. 
Principal axes, 133, 225, 368 
Proportional elastic limit, 23 
Punching, 305 

R 

Radius of curvature, 131 
of gyration, 357 

Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
of Way Association, 4, 108, 
257, 268 

Rankine’s formula, 260 et seq. 
theory, 298 

Reactions at supports, 84-86, 170- 
177, 182 

Reduction of area, 26, 28 
Reinforced concrete, 208 et seq., 310 
Repeated stress, 315, 316, 319, 322 
Resilience, 10, 12 
in beams, 271 
modulus of, 11 

section for maximum, 279, 280 
torsion, 81, 82 
Resisting moment, 90, 213 
shear, 88 

Resultant stress, 287-295 
Ritter’s constant, 262, 263, 267 
Riveted joints, 53-71 
butt joints, 57 
efficiency, 65-71 
lap joints, 56 
tests, 58-60 
Rivet stress, 42 
Round-end columns, 240 
Rosenhain’s Introduction to Phys¬ 
ical Metallurgy, 322 

S 

Saint Venant’s theory, 14, 299 
Seaman, H. B., 320 
Section modulus, 110 
Seeley, B. F., 322 
Set, 5 
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►Shear: 

caused by tension, 45 
combined with tension, 280 H 
seq. 

deflection from, 195, 195 
deformation in, 43, 75 
forces in pairs, 40 
in beams, 87-89, 187-197 
in rivets, 42, 60 
internal work of, 277, 278 
maximum resultant, 287 
modulus af elasticity, 44 
resisting, 88, 89 
stress caused by torque, 77 
vertical, 88, 182 
►Shear diagram, 93-90 et seq. 

relation of area to moment, 
102 

Shearing stress, 41 
allowable, 42 
in beams, 188, 195 
in shafting, 77 
Slenderness ratio, 281 
Smith, J. H., 320 

Booiety of Civil Engineers, 242, 320 
for Testing Materials, 27, 28, 
89, 210, 214, 299, 311, 322 
for the Promotion of Engineer¬ 
ing Education, 349 
of Mechanical Engineers, 01, 04, 
65, 07, 73 
Specifications: 

American Railway Engineering 

& Maintenance of Way As¬ 
sociation, 4 

Booiety for Testing Materials, 
28 

Bphoros, stresses in, 71 
Bpring, 80, 81, 279 

Bquare-ond columns, 243, 258, 264 
Bteel, 4, 8, 10, 19-32, 39, 235, 249, 
252, 313 
ratio, 214 

stress-strain diagrams, 22, 30, 
31, 314, 316, 317 
tests, 19-32, 313-320 
Bt iff ness of beams, 169 
Btraight-Hne formulas, 251 et seq. 
Btrain, 5 


►Stress: 

allowable unit, 4, 42, 129, 212 
bearing, 2 

beyond elastic limit, 19, 118 
beyond yield point, 23, 39, 313- 
320 

combined, 286 et seq. 
compressive, 2 
impact, 280 
in beams, 105 et seq. 
in curved beams, 323-336 
in cylinders, 71, 72 
in hooks, 221, 222, 336-340 
in spheres, 71 
internal, 2 

shearing, 41, 75, 77, 187-197 

tensile, 2, 5 

total, 2 

unit, 3 

working, 4 

Stress-strain diagrams, 19, 21 
cast-iron, 31, 120 
concrete, 36 

stool, 22, 30, 31, 314, 316, 317 
timber, 31, 36 
Structural steel, 4, 8 
Strut, 239 

Syracuse Building Laws, 239 
T 

Tables, calculated: 

XII, eccentric loaded columns, 
234 

XV, resultant shear and tension 
in a beam, 292 

XXI, stress and displacement of 
neutral axis in curved 
beam of rectangular sec¬ 
tion, 327 

XXII, stress and displacement of 
neutral axis in curved 
beam of circular section, 
333 

Tables, experimental: 

I, average allowable unit stress, 
4 

II, modulus of elasticity, 8 

III, Amagat's tests, 16 

IV, tension, 20 
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Tables, experimental: V, specifica¬ 
tions for rolled steel, 28 
VI, tension test of cast iron, 32 
VII, compression test of long-leaf 
yellow pine, 34 

VIII, compression test of concrete, 
35 


Torque, relation to work, 79, 8i 
Torsion, 74 

combined with bending, 293 
Total stress, 2 

U 


IX, allowable unit shearing 
stress, 42 

X, ultimate and allowable bend¬ 
ing stresses, 129 

XI, allowable unit compressive 
stress in concrete beams, 
212 

XIII, Pencoyd tests of wrought 

iron struts, 244 

XIV, Watertown tests of wrought- 

iron column, 247 
XVI, biaxial loading tests, 307 
XVII, test of soft steel in tension, 


Ultimate strength, 26, 28, 59, 60 
effect of form on, 37-39 
Unit deformation, 5 
Unit stress, 3 

actual, 29, 30 # 

apparent, 29, 30 
in beams, 105 et seq. 
in hooks, 336 

Unwin’s Testing of Materials, 320 
Upton, Professor G. B., 122 

V 


313 

XVIII, repeated test of soft steel, 
315 


Vertical shear, 88, 89, 182 
Volume change, 15 

modulus of elasticity, 15, 16, 17 


XIX, Watertown test of steel eye- 
bar, 318 

XX, Watertown test of steel eye- 
bar repeated, 319 
Talbot, Professor A. N., 121, 192 
Tensile stress, 2, 3, 28 

caused by shear, 49, 50 
Tension, 1, 28 

test bars, 21, 27 

Testing materials, Society, 27, 28, 
39, 210, 214, 299, 311, 322 
Theorem of three moments, 178-185 
for concentrated loads, 183-185 
for distributed loads, 178-183 
Theories of failure, 298 et seq , 
Timber, 8, 34, 300 
Torque, 74 

relation to angle of twist, 76, 77 
to stress, 77 


W 

Watertown Arsenal tests, 7, 17, 18, 
32, 34, 58-60, 81, 82. 119. 
246, 317, 319 
White oak, 4, 17, 42 
Wohler’s experiments, 320 
Work, 10, 12, 79, 271 et seq . 
Working stress, 4 
Wrought iron, 4, 8, 244 
columns, 244, 247 

Y 

Yellow pine, 4, 31, 34, 36, 42, 300 
column formula, 254 
Yield point, 21, 23, 24, 28 
Young’s modulus, 7 
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